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PREFACE 


Towards the end of last year I was invited by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs to assist with the prepara- 
tions for an international conference on peaceful change. 
When I learnt that the Institute were contemplating a 
study of the problems of population and migration as part 
of their contribution to the conference, I informed them 
that I had almost completed a book on these subjects and 
described its scope. The Coimcilof the Institute considered 
that it was the kind of study which they had in mind and 
suggested that the book should be published imder their 
auspices. To this I gladly agreed. It seems desirable, how- 
ever, that the responsibility for the book should be made 
plain. It was not commissioned by the Institute, nor are 
its scope or contents in any way different from what they 
would have been if it had not appeared under their auspices . 
The book was designed to fill a gap in population litera- 
ture. Many valuable studies of population problems have 
recently appeared, but there is no general survey of the 
world situation. Such a survey might take the form of an 
abstract of the position in the various continents and 
covintries, or it might treat the different problems of popu- 
lation one by one. But the danger of surveys planned in 
such ways is that the tirees might hide the wood. In order 
to avoid this danger and to give the study coherence, an 
Eistorical approach to the problems of the day has been 
made in this book. Beginning with such knowledge as we 
have of world population three himdred years ago, the 
book attempts to discuss the causes and consequences 
of the immense expansion in numbers which has taken 
place since that time and to indicate the problems which 
arise from the position as it is now. It hardly needs to be 
said that only the most important matters can be mentioned 
in a w ork of this length. The book is merely a brief intro- 
duction to a subject of enormous scope and complexity. 



i aesire to express my indebtedness to Mr. R. R. 
Kuczynski, who has been kind enough to read through a 
large part of the manuscript and to give me much valuable 
advice. To Mr. D. V. Glass I am also indebted. He has 
prepared most of the tables, graphs, and diagrams which 
the book contains ; furthermore. Chapter XVI is no more 
than an abstract of his interesting work. The Struggle for 
Population, which has just been published. Lastly, I must 
thank the staff of the Information Department of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs for supplying me 
with certaia information. ]\/[^ C.-S. 
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CHAPTER I 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

No one has yet written an adequate account of the efforts 
made by men to count themselves. It would be an inter- 
esting story; for it wouM throw light upon the attitude of 
men to the world aroimd them and upon their knowledge 
of it. In relation to the problems with which this book 
deals the matter has considerable importance. This book 
attempts, though very briefly, to reconstruct population 
history and to describe the present population situation. 
Figures will therefore be frequently employed, and figures 
convey an impression of clarity and exactitude. But there 
is a world of difference between a figure which is the result 
of careful counting and subsequent verification, and a 
figure which is the mean of a number of guesses If the 
purpose of this book is to be achieved, it is impossible not 
to use many figures of the latter kind. But however careful 
we may be to describe such figures as rough or approxi- 
mate, it is difiicult to appreciate the significance which 
attaches to them unless the sources whence they are de- 
rived have been sketched. This is one reason for devoting 
the first chapter to this topic. Another reason is that such 
a sketch indicates why statistical information is lacking 
even at thtf present day for many important areas, and why 
it is fragmentary and otherwise unsatisfactory even for 
some countries which are not generally regarded as back- 
ward. 

The proper application of modem methods should give 
us in the first place an acc urate ^ount, repeated at regular 
intervals, of all the people in a certain area. That is what 
we call a census. The census should do more than give 
a bare total; it should also provide information about the 
age, sex, and marital status of the population. A series of 
perio^cal countings would tell us whether the population 
was increasing or decreasing and, if so, at what rate. But 
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2 SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

upon the basis of such information alone we should not be 
able to explain the changes observed as having taken place 
between one census and another. For this purpose we 
require a record of births and deaths ; this record should 
include certain particulars such as the age and sex of each 
person who dies, and the sex of the child and age of the 
mother when each baby is born. But this does not suffice 
to explain all the changes between two dates if there has 
been movement into or out of the area in question during 
the period. Therefore we require in addition a record of 
immigrants and of emigrants. It is not proposed to 
attempt in this chapter even to outline either the story of 
the invention of methods intended to achieve these three 
objects, or the story of their application in different parts 
of the world up to the present day. There is space only to 
illustrate by means of a few examples what has happened, 
and we may begin with some reference to the collection 
of data which bear upon the size of populations. 

We may omit any reference to the enumerations which 
were carried out in the ancient world ; the fact that they 
were conducted is of great interest because it illustrates 
the mechanism of government in those days. We are con- 
cerned only with enumerations of which the results sur- 
vive, and the results of all these ancient enumerations have 
perished. We may first note that contemporary countings 
of things as well as of men sometimes survive from early 
dates whence tentative deductions may be made concern- 
ing the total population. For England in 1086 we have 
Domesday which was a kind of inventory of the country 
intended to discover the fiscal rights of the king; it did 
more than record things, for it recorded a certain number 
of men as well. Upon the basis of all this information it 
is possible to make a rough estimate of the population of 
the coimtry at that time. Th ere are also records-suck.as 
t hoscLjnade in connexion with hea rth taxes ; these taxes 
were levied in many countries for long periods, and if we 
make a guess at the average size of a family, and suppose 
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that all hearths were counted and that each family had one 
hearth, we can arrive at a total for the population. This is 
obviously a very precarious basis for an estimate. The 
doubtful nature even of the figure which at first sight 
seems best authenticated, namely the number of hearths, 
can be illustrated from the case of Ireland. The hearth 
tax was instituted in that country in 1662. In 1788 Bushe, 
one of the commissioners of the Irish revenue, made a 
close investigation and found that, owing to the laxity of 
the tax-collectors, no less than 200,000 hearths had been 
omitted from the latest returns. The validity of the earlier 
returns remains doubtful ; they may all be equally defec- 
tive, or they may have gradually deteriorated in accuracy. 
We may also note that it is sometimes possible to count 
things which existed at some former date, and to obtain 
in this way a very rough idea of the population at that 
time; thus for this purpose Professor Collingwood has 
xised evidence of sites in use during the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain, and Mr. Fitzgerald has employed evidence 
derived from the foundation of cities in China. 

In the absence of direct information data of this kind 
yield results which are better than nothing; but it is not 
until we have direct evidence that estimates of population 
are much more than informed guesses. The earliest direct 
evidence is provided by data re lating t o taxation ; thus for 
England we have the suESdy roUs of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and the poll-tax returns of 1379 and 
1381 ; that is to say, we have the number of those who paid 
certain taxes. In order to obtain a figure for the whole 
population the proportion which taxpayers formed of all 
persons must be estimated; this in turn involves an in- 
quiry into the class of persons subject to taxation and into 
the proportion of those subject who evaded payment. 
Partial enumerations provide evidence of much the same 
nature as taxation returns, since their object was to ascer- 
tain the number of persons belonging to a special class or 
category. Thus in 1662 a count was made in Norway for 
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military purposes of all males over the age of 12. If the 
count was fairly accurate it is possible to estimate the total 
population; for the proportion which males over 12 then 
formed of the whole can be assumed with some confidence. 
The most remarkabkyfi^riesT)f such partial enumerations 
comes from Japan .< ^here had long been in existence a 
system of registration by families'. In 1731 an edict was 
issued which ordered that the numbers registered should 
be reported; the Samurai and their dependents, however, 
were excepted. Jn, 1726 another edict commanded that 
the number should be reported every six years. Until 
1804 the reports were made regularly ; thereafter they were 
-made at longer and irregular intervals. But we possess the 
results of eighteen estimates made between 1721 and 1846. 
The figures exclude the court nobles, the Samurai and 
their dependants, and also apparently the depressed classes 
known as the Eta and the Henin. Furthermore, it would 
seem that in some districts those under 15, in others those 
under 3 or i years of age, were omitted. The island of 
Hokkaido was generally left out of account. Perhaps in 
all 10 per cent, of the population was omitted; if this is a 
proper measure of the degree of defectiveness, and if the 
persons recorded were enumerated with fair accuracy as 
seems to have been the case, this lengthy series of figures 
has considerable importance and interest. ^ 

'^Partial enumerations are unsatisfactory, not only be- 
cause they are partial, but also because the intention is in 
[almost all cases to ascertain the number of persons subject 
[to some onerous duty, fiscal or military; in consequence 
there is reason why persons, due to be enumerated, should 
attempt to evade enumeration. When the object of the 
enumeration is merely to ascertain the facts, there is no 
reason why any one should wish to evade the counting. 
When Mr. Smith is asked on census day to state his sex, 
age, and marital status, he may think it a nuisance, but 
there is no reason why he should not correctly state that 
he is a male, aged 30, and married. He does not suppose 
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that his liability to taxation, military duty, or any other 
onerous service will be aflFected by his reply; and he is 
right because the census authorities are not interested in 
Mr. Smith, but only in the number of married men aged 
30 and kindred matters. The taking of a complete count' 
of the population, merely for the sake of obtaining informa- 
tion and without any special purpose in view, is a product 
of the spirit of scientific inquiry. Such a count is called 
a census. But to the questions in what country the first 
census was taken, and what the date of the earliest census 
was in any given country, no definite answers can be 
given. It is true that no count deserves to be called a; 
census which does not aim at a complete enumeration. 
But intention is not enough. In the first place the aim may 
be only to obtain a rough idea of the total population, and 
a count made in this spirit hardly deserves to rank as a 
census. Secondly, though the intention may leave nothing 
to be desired, the enumeration may be incompletely or 
inadequately carried out. Certain early total enumerations 
were to some extent failures because the whole area was 
not covered. Much more important is the fact that the 
earlier censuses in many if not most coimtries, even if the 
whole area was covered, were inadequately conducted 
because the machinery was crude, and the results there- 
fore lacking in precision. To this may be added the fact 
that the object at which a census aims can scarcely be said 
to be fulfilled unless it provides more than the number of 
the people. It should also give information about the age 
and sex of the population, and it is often the case that this 
information is not collected until the practice of taking a 
census has been established for some time. It must not be 
supposed therefore that we can give the dates when the 
first census was taken in various countries ; all we can do 
is to illustrate the growth and improvement of the practice 
of conducting total enumerations. Owing to the magni- 
tude of the task, total enumerations are normally con- 
ducted by governments. But there are instances where 
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private enterprise has accomplished the task. Dr. Alexan- 
der Webster, for example, made an unofficial enumeration 
of Scotland in 1755 with the co-operation of the ministers 
and elders of the Scottish Church; it included members 
of all denominations and is believed to have reached a high 
degree of accuracy. 

Th e credit of taking the fir st complete enumeratioamay 
bej.^igned to New France. In 1665 the French authori- 
ties inTJahadamacie a "count; they repeated it at irregular 
intervals up to 1754, taking in all sixteen enumerations. 
Honours for initiating the practice in Eur ope may be 
divided between the Scandinavian countries and ce^ain 
Italian States. An enumeration, supposed to have attamed 
a fair degree of accuracy, was taken in Iceland in 1703 ; 
but the practice was not continued, and the three counts of 
1762, 1769, and 1785 were somewhat rough. From 1801 
Iceland was enumerated with Denmark; in Denmark ' 
enumerations were made by the cler^ in 1787, 1801, 
1834, and thence onwards at five-year intervals until 1870 
when the duty was placed upon the municipal authorities. 
The clergy, acting under government authority, have 
played an important part in the collection both of popula- 
tion figures and of vital statistics in Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and from 1834 onwards the Danish figures reach a 
very fair degree of accuracy. In 1749 the Swedish clergy, 
who had long been compiling lists of parishioners, were 
compelled to render returns from which a total for the 
population was obtained ; this was repeated at five-yearly 
intervals, and the population of Sweden is still enumerated 
in this unusual but very efficient manner. Until 1809, 
when Finland fell under the supremacy of Russia, it was 
united with Sweden, and the same system of enumerating 
the population obtained as in that country. It is probable 
that the same degree of accuracy was not reached in th^ 
Italian States, many of which conducted enumerations' in 
the eighteenth century; nevertheless the counts in the 
kingdom of Sardinia in 1773 and 1795, in the duchy of 
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Parma in 1770, and in the duchy of Tuscany in 1766 are 
noteworthy achievements. The remaining event of impor- 
tance in the eighteenth centary occurred outside !^rope 
when the United States tooK their first decennial census 
in 1J790 

^ In England &e first census was taken in 1801, but die 
methods were rather crdde and the objectives limite^i^o 
far as machinery was concerned, the duty of collecting the 
information was assigned in 1801 to the overseers of the 
poor or failing them to substantial local householders; 
since the information was collected by questioning from 
house to house, it was long before the returns came in. 
There was no central office to direct operations, and the 
material was placed in the charge of one of the Clerks of 
the House of Commons for the purpose of being ‘digested 
and reduced into order’. There was little improvement 
until 18^1. when , the office of registrar-general having 
been created to take charge of the civil registration of 
births and deaths, the'ta^ng.pHhe census was also made 
a duty of his department.Hui tjiat year for th^ first tune 
the census schedules were left with householders, to be 
filled up on census night, thus ensuring a synchronous 
coun^As regards ’objectives the census of 1801 took 
particulars of sex but not of age. In 1821 an attempt was 
made to discover ages, but disclosures of age were volun- 
tary; the instructions accompanying the schedule stated 
that age should be given ‘if not inconvenient to the parties’. 
In 1831 age was not required, though a return of males 
over twenty was made. From 1841 onwards particulars as 
to age have been required, and from 1851 particulars as 
to marital status. 

The relative success of the first census of Great Britain 
was not usually achieved elsewhere at the outset. In Ire- 
land, for example, the census of 1813 was entrusted to the 
grand juries. The latter were incompetent to perform 
these duties. The agents employed to collect information 
were paid by results, a fact which is not unnaturally 
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believed to have swollen the figures. In the end six counties 
made no returns, twenty-four made defective returns, 
while the remaining ten made returns which were con- 
sidered fairly satisfactory. The next census was taken in 
1821 and the third in 1831 ; the second was a great im- 
provement on the first, but the third was not as satisfactory 
as the second. The fourth attempt in 1841 produced the 
first trustworthy census of Ireland. In France, again, the 
first two enumerations of 1801 and 1806 produced very 
\mreliable results, and the enumeration of 1821 is regarded 
as the first satisfactory census of France. In certain coun- 
tries the first effort to number all the people merely aimed 
at a very rough enumeration. In Portugal there were, for 
example, nine such enumerations between 1801 and 1861, 
whereas the first attempt to count in such a manner that 
trustworthy results could be obtained was only made in 
1864; in Spain there were enumerations in 1787 and 1797, 
but the first well-organized count dates from 1857. The 
practice gradually spread to eastern Europe ; an enumera- 
tion was made in Russia in 1897, the only occasion during 
the Tsarist regime. 

Mention has already been made of the prominent place 
occupied by the United States in the history of complete 
enumeration, and if due allowance is made for later settle- 
ment, Australia and New Zealand have not been far behind 
the United States in furnishing figures of the population. 
But in Canada, although many counts were taken in vari- 
ous parts, it was not imtil 1871 that satisfactory figures 
became available for the whole Dominion. 'V^en we 
come to Central and South America it is a very different 
story. In hardly any coimtry in these areas has the census 
habit become firmly established. Argentina, for instance, 
perhaps the most advanced among them, has conducted 
no census since 1914. Brazil has a rather better record; 
figures are availableTor 1890, 1900, and 1920. The latest 
figures for Peru date from 1876 and for Bolivia from 1900. 
It is not merely that in these countries enumerations are 
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infrequent and at irregular intervals; so far as censuses 
are taken in these countries, they are tributes to the ideal 
of counting rather than accomplishments. The same con- 
siderations apply to many of the figures given by European 
powers for their coloniesr It is more or less a point of 
honour to provide a figure for the population. The diffi- 
culties are very great, ahd the system, commonly in use 
in Africa, of requiring the head man in the village or the 
chief of a tribe to make cmmts and then of adding them 
together can only yield very rough results. 

Nevertheless, there are cases where Europeans have 
gradually built up systems of census taking among non- 
European peoples which reach a high degree of accuracy. 
This is true of the French in Algeria, the Dutch in Java, 
and the English i n India and in the British West Indies, 
and the Americans' in Hawaii and the Philippines. The 
first enum erjLtiQn_i n Ind ia was co nduct ed in 1 872. a nd iias 
been repeated regularly every ten years since 1881 — a re- 
markable achievement since even to-day only 18 per cent 
of the populatio n is literate. The Dutch have given figures 
ifor 'Javafrom the early years of the last century, but the 
enumeration of 1930 is the first for which they f'Uim a 
high degree of accuracy. • 

Among non-European countries which remain indepen- 
dent Japan and Egypt have established censuses. From 
Japan in recent times there are figures for 1873 and regu- 
larly onwards from 1898. But until 1920 tfie figures were 
derived from police registers, and the count of 1920 must 
be regarded as the first census in the stricter meaning of 
the term. In Egypt there has been an enumeration every*^ 
ten years since 1897 ; there was a previous enumeration in 
1882 which was organized as a census, the carr3dng out of 
which, however, was much impeded by the revolt in that 
year followed by European intervention. 

It is thus erroneous to imagine that in the history of 
most countries there is a point, marked by the taking of 
the fir^ census, before wffi^^e size of the population is 
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quite unknown, and after which all is clear as daylight. 
As a rule indirect data first throw some light upon the 
situation, partial enumerations mark the dawn of real 
knowledge, while the gradual improvement of the census 
may be likened to the rise of the sun to the zenith. With 
regard to our knowledge of births and deaths the position 
is otherwise. In the absence of direct records we remain 
entirely ignorant ; for there are no means of discovering or 
estimating the number of births and deaths before they 
were counted. Early records may be, and generally are, 
incomplete, and our knowledge gains greatly in accuracy 
as time goes on. But the first records make a break with 
the past which finds no parallel in the history of enumera- 
tion. 

It is a curious fact that, though it has proved to be less 
easy to obtain accurate records of births and deaths than 
of population, it was formerly held that the contrary was 
the case. In 1789 the Chevalier de Pommelles wrote as 
Follows : ‘une Enumeration par tete, qui, en premier aperfu, 
semble une chose si facile, non seulement serait trEs dis- 
pendieuse, mais, lorsqu’on y rEflechit, elle prEsente tant de 
difficultEs dans TexEcution qu’il est difficile de ne pas 
douter au moins de la possibilitE et surtout de I’exEcution 
d’une telle operation.’ Thus, while European govern- 
ments long hesitated when faced with the difficulties of 
counting, they bega^as early as the first half of the six- 
teenth century to give orders that banti<^ms bnnalg 
SEiould be rec(Sded in parish registers. But it was not 
until long after, if at all, that any attempt was made to 
assemble these data for any country as a whole ; in Gre^t 
Britain, for example, no such attempt was made untS 
iSo^^fcmen, in connexion with the census of that year, the 
clergy were required to make ^stracts from their registers 
for the period 1700 to i78o.J(^hus, even when the regis- 
ters were kept in accordance with instructions, they had 
sometimes perished before tbeir mntents were assembled 
to provide national reco^rds.. 
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The keeping of parish registers of baptisms and burials 
was favoinred by the ecclesiastical authorities, both Catholic 
and Protestant. Tii i55i”the ecclesiastical authorities in 
Scotland imposed the duty of keeping records upon the 
Scottish clergy, and in 1563 the Coimcil of Trent ordered 
all priests to perform this task. About the same time 
governments in both Catholic and Protestant countries 
began to enforce the maintenance of registers. In 1538, 
at the order of Thomas Cromwell, parish priests in England 
and Wales were ordered to undertake this function. In 
1539 an ordinance of Francis I prescribed that French 
priests should record baptisms and burials, and in 1574 
it was ordered that they should record marriages in addi- 
tion. It is important to observe that the records, kept at 
the instance of governments, were of baptisms and burials « 
under the rites of the established church; it follows that 
in countries where sections of the population did not pro- 
fess the established religion, these records, even i f com - 
plete for all births and deaths among m embers _c>f Jho 
establish e d church , were not a complete record of all 
births and deaths in the coxmtry . In England the omissions 
on this account probably exceeded 10 per cent. ; in Ireland, 
when parish registers were extended over the whole 
country in 1634, the baptisms and burials of only a small 
section of the population were recorded. The baptisms 
and burials of those belonging to all unrecognized deno- 
minations may have been recorded by their own organiza- 
tions, but in that case they were imofEcial and seldom 
survived. But it would appear that in Ireland the Catholic 
clergy, in spite of the injunction of the Council of Trent, 
!|:Spt no records until the nineteenth century, presumably 
because they were so harassed by the penal laws as to be 
unable to do their duty. 

’ Parish registers were kenfe’^th very varying degrees of 
u-vcuracy and continuity /in periods jQf^disprdet, as in 
England during the Civil War, they often lapsed for a time. 
In a few countries, in Scotland during the eighteenth 
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century for example, the practice was allowed to decay. 
But in most countries attempts were made to improve the 
system of ecclesiastical registration; in 1787 the French 
registers were, for instance, extended so as to include 
Protestants. In the Scandinavian countries these attempts 
were so successful that the parish register came in time to 
perform all that could be required of a system of civil 
registration. In 1756 a permanent official institution was 
set up in Sweden, the function of which was to collect and 
analyse the data recorded in the registers .of the whole 
country. Thus we have a trustworthy series of figures for 
births and deaths for Sweden from the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The data were not published at first; 
indeed in most cpuntries until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centur^>^d in some, Austria for icvstance, until 
the middle of that century, such registration and census 
data, as the government possessed, were regarded as state 
secrets, the disclosure of which would be injurious to the 
interests of the country. In Sweden parish registration, 
long ago moulded into an efficient instrument for collect- 
ing vital statistics, is retained to this day. In Norway 
parish registration began to be replaced by civil registra- 
tion in 1906, and in Denmark in 1924. In other countries 
parish registration was not brought to the same state of 
efficiency as in Scandinavia, and the introduction of civil 
registration marks the beginning of a more trustworthy 
series of figures. Civil registration was introduced in 
France in 1792, in Belgium in 1803 , in England and Wales 
in 1837, in Scotland in 1855, in Italy in 1862, in Ireland 
in 1864, in Spain in 1870, in Switzerland in 1874, and in 
Portugal in 1910. In Russia ecclesiastical registration was 
retained until the end of the Tsarist regime. Just as in the 
case of the census, the methods first employed for civil 
registration were crude and the objectives limited. Thus, 
for some time in most countries the age of the mother at 
the birth of each child was not given, and this is for some 
purposes a very necessary piece of information. While 
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this is now recorded for many countries, England is re- 
markable in that it still fails to provide it. 

In the European settlements overseas there was no 
system of parish registration except in French Canada. 
Attempts to set up a system of the civil registration of 
vital statistics were made in early times in certain North 
American colonies and districts, in Massachusetts in 1639 
and in Nova Scotia in 1782, for instance. But while a mass 
of scattered information exists, no figures are available for 
Canada as a whole before 1926. The United States, wth 
their admirable record of cens us t^ang. nave a pojjx jmnid 
vital st atistics . TheBur^u of the Census only began 
to collect infoimation about deaths in 1900, and then only 
for those States and cities which had an adequate mechan- 
ism for reporting deaths. In 1900 the latter comprised 
about 40*5 per cent., in 1910, 58*3 per cent., in 1920, 82*2 
per cent., and in 1929 the whole of the population with the 
exception of some rural areas. The collection of informa- 
tion about births only began in 1915, when 31 per cent, of 
the population came under review. By 1929 the whole area 
had come in with the exception of South Dakota and Texas ; 
to-day the whole country is covered. For Australia we 
have records from i860 and for New Zealand from 1870. 

Outside Europe and its oversea derivatives vital statis- 
tics are scanty. In non-Christian countries no system of 
parish registration preceded civil registration. As in 
Europe civil registration has followed the institution of 
a census, and since the census is generally of very recent 
origin, there are several countries which have some popula- 
tion figures but no vital statistics. Even where vital statis- 
tics are collected they are generally very untrustworthy. 
From Japan, where the enumeration of 1920 is perhaps 
the first true census, we have vital statistics, based on 
family registers kept by the police, which go back to 1874, 
but it is very doubtful how far the early figures can be 
trusted. A system of civil,rejgis1xation was inaugurated in 
India in 1886^ and to-day ahout three-quarters of the 
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population is subject to registration. But the Indian 
method of recording by the headman of the village is so 
ineffective that in the official view the records are at least 
20 per cent, below the true figure. The Dutch collect 
figures of births and deaths in Java, but they regard the 
former as so incomplete that they only publish the latter. 
In South Africa vital statistics are compulsorily recorded 
only of those non-Europeans who live in towns. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory vital statistics for a country outside 
the sphere of European civilization come from Egypt, 
where a system of compulsory registration was set up in 
1912. In short such figures as we possess for non-Euro- 
pean countries extend back at the most for a few decades, 
and are usually to be regarded as mere approximations. 

If we were in possession for the world as a whole of 
population figures covering a given period of time, and if 
we possessed vital statistics for the same period, we should 
have an outline of world population history and should be 
in a position to analyse it. For the movement of popula- 
tion in the world as a whole is clearly the result of a balance 
between births and deaths. But the same is not true of 
particular countries, the population of which may be influ- ' 
enced by migration movementSr; and there are few coun- 
tries the population of which has not bpefl affected by 
movements into and out of their areas .i^Ine importance of 
migration is on the whole greater for countries which have 
gained than for those which have lost ; the reason is that 
the former are mostly yoimg coimtries with small popula- 
tions for which a given absolute gain in numbers is rela- 
tively jwre important than a similar absolute loss from the 
latterjteut there are cases of old countries, such as Ireland, 
whenre loss has been on so large a scale that it has had 
profound effects on population history |/lt follows that any 
sketch of population history must t^e noigration move- 
ments into account, and that we require figures for them 
in order to fill in some important features of the story. | 

When an attempt is made to count the number of people 
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in any area or to record the births and deaths in any area, 
there is little doubt about the aim. There are some diffi- 
culties; there is, for instance, the question whether births 
§hall include stillbirths. But for the most part the diffi- 
culties relate to execution. It is otherwise with regard to 
migration, "^qis a migrant? One who 1< 

-m order to take ujp a_J)ermanent ' ’ 
coxmtry , it may be replied. Yes, but in tention. k_not 
enough. The migrant must fulfilit, and then the qu^^n 
aris es how long he must live in the. new countiy-in-order 
to_he_considered as a resident. At a recent international 
conference on migration statistics it was reco mmended 
tMfa migrant s hould be. defined as a person who resided 
in another country for more than a year. The govemme.n£s, 
Kwever, Mve not yet accepted this definition, and even 
if they did the collection of figures would be difficult. For 
it would be necessary to make elaborate records in order 
that those who returned within a year could be deducted 
from the entrants. There are also serious difficulties relat- 
ing to persons in transit from their coxmtry of origin to 
some distant destination who pass through intervening 
lands. 

" ^he keeping of migration statistics is th erefore aformid- 

g ile task w hich requires in ternational agrpipmpint and cn- 
leratio n. This is not yet in sight. It is true that unefer 
e stimulus of the International Labour O^ anizatio n 
migrafion figure s ha ve re cently been much unproved. But 
for the most part the figures available are still by-products 
of the methods of the supervision of migrants xmdertaken 
by different coxmtries. Thus in France an immigrant is 
officially an alien who enters with a contract of employ- 
ment; the period of the contract does not matter. More- 
over, it is officially admitted that many persons have en- 
tered France and taken up permanent residence without 
any contract in recent years. In nine coxmtries at the 
present time offici al figures s^e based on passports: in 
others they are based on port statistics or on frontier S 
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control. It is obvious that the most careful examination 
of such data can only lead to a very rough estimate of 
the number of people who now leave one country in order 
to take up permanent residence in some other country; 
and it is this that we require to know in order that our 
understanding of observed population changes should be 
complete. 

It is also obvious that, since our knowledge of contem- 
porary migration movements is so imperfect, it must be 
still more incomplete for past times. But a vast mass of 
data exists in the form of passenger lists, port statistics, 
permits, and so on. The first comprehensive examination 
of this material was made a few years ago by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, and the results were pub- 
lished in 1929. Though much remains to be done, we are 
now in possession of a most valuable summary of the 
course of migration movements during the last hundred 
years. No similar survey has been made as yet of migra- 
tion during the eighteenth century; but movement was 
then on a smaller scale, at least so far as Europeans were 
concerned. 



CHAPTER II 

GROWTH OF WORLD POPULATION 


If we wish to obtain a picture of the growth of world 
population it might seem that the first step should be to 
select a date at which 'reasonably trustworthy records 
become available and to tell the story thenceforward to 
the present time. But the discussion in the last chapter 
has made it plain that for many parts of the world data are 
not very trustworthy even for the present day. Therefore, 
it is better to adopt another procedure and to work back 
from the present into the past as far as we can reach for 
the world as a whole. 

Having decided to adopt this procedure we require as 
our starting-point the population of the world at the 
present day. There are three well-known periodical pub- 
lications, the Aperfu de la Ddmographie des Divers Pays 
du Monde published by the Institut International de 
Statistique, the Statistical Year-Book published by the 
League of Nations, and the International Year-Book of 
Agricultural Statistics published by the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, each of which gives figures for world 
population. The totals for 1930 are shown in Fig. i. 


FIGURE 1 

Estimates of the Population of the World in iggo 


Continents 

Authority: 
International 
Institute 
of Statistics 

Authority: 
International 
Institute 
of Agriculture 

Authority: 
League of 
Nations 

Europe . 

484,575,000 

505,730,000 

504,600,000 

America. 

248,772,000 

251,500,000 

249,800,000 

Africa . 

143,315,000 

142,400,000 

145,400,000 

Asia 

1,101,692,000 

1,103,300,000 

1,118,600,000 

Oceania . 

9,925,000 

9,880,000 

9,800,000 

World Total . 

1,988,279,000 

2,012,810,000 

2,028,200,000 
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The difference between the highest and the lowest total 
is 40 millions; this may seem a large figure, but it is less 
than 2 per cent, of the average of the three estimates. It 
is, in fact, at first sight remarkable that three independent 
tabulations should give results so close together, and we 
might be tempted to infer that the present population of 
the world is known to within a small margin of error. But 
such a conclusion is not justified. For if we examine the 
way in which these three estimates are constructed, we 
discover that each of them gives the same figure for many 
countries of which the population is only known within 
a wide margin of error. In regard to such coimtries there 
is often only one figure available ; admittedly it is no more 
than a rough guess, but, since nothing better is obtainable, 
every one employs it. Even when more than one figure is 
available, there is seldom much doubt which is the best 
figure. One example illustrates what takes place. Up to 
1926 the Portuguese government put the population of 
imgola at 4*1 millions, and all three publications used this 
figure. In 1926 it revised the figure and gave the popula- 
tion as 2*5 millions ; all three publications adopted the new 
figure. Little importance attaches to the fact that totals 
are fairly close when they are reached in this maimer. 

The fact is that our knowledge of the present population 
of certain important countries is very incomplete, and that 
in consequence we only know the population of the world 
within a considerable margin of error. In Mr. Kuczynski’s 
view our knowledge of from one-quarter to one-third of 
the probable world population is subject to a margin nf 
error of over 10 per cent, either way , and he thinks that 
it is not possible to say noore than that the present popula- 
tion of the world must be between i ,880 and 2,260 milhons. 
Since the population in past times is less well known than 
that of the present, it is obvious that any attempt to recon- 
struct world population history must be a very speculative 
proceeding; according to Mr. Kuczynski it is hkely that 
80 per cent, of the probable world population in 1800 was 
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not known to within a margin of 10 per cent, either way. 
But for certain regions and countries for some distance 
back into the past the facts are fairly well ascertained, and 
it may be useful to begin by giving some sketch of popula- 
tion history in these places. When doing so what we have 
in mind are those cases where the figures are based upon 
direct evidence of a fairly reliable character; these figures 
seldom reach the accuracy of a modern census, but they 
are better than the estimates founded upon indirect 
evidence. 

With this object in view let us consider Europe, the 
present population of which is now known with a high 
degree of accuracy. The earliest date, for which a figure 
has been given coming within the required degree of 
accuracy, is 1770; for that year Mr. Kuczynski puts the 
population of Europe at 152,500,000. The next earlier 
date for which a figure is available is 1750, but in this case 
the evidence is definitely less trustworthy, and in conse- 
quence the figure does not deserve inclusion here. For 
1800 and each tenth year up to 1900 Sxmdbarg has given 
figures which are widely accepted; this series has been 
continued up to 1930 by Dr. Leyboume. Both Sundbarg 
and Dr. Leyboume have calculated, not only the figures 
for Europe as a whole, but also the figures for the three 
constituent regions of Europe, north-west, south-west, 
and east; by north-west is meant Great Britain, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Belgium, and by south-west Europe France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Italy. While it is not possible to carry the popula- 
tion history of the whole continent farther back than 1770 
without descending to the use of data which do not reach 
the required standard, this can be done for certain Euro- 
pean countries. Thus we have figures for England and 
Wales from 1700, due to the work of Farr and Brownlee 
who used data provided by the age distributions given 
in the earlier censuses and by the registers of baptisms 
and burials. For France we have the reports of the 
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‘intendants’ dating from the end of the seventeenth century 
which were used by Vauban to calculate the total popula- 
tion of the country. There are figures of a similar degree 
of validity for some other European countries before 1770. 

FIGURE 2 


The growth of population in Europe 



They refer to various dates, but none are earlier than 
1700. All these data have been assembled and are shown 
in diagrammatic form in Fig. 2. In addition the average 
annual percentage rates of increase have been calculated 
for each period for every country or part of Europe to 
which the figures refer and are shown in Fig. 3 . 

Let us first examine the figures for the period before 
1770. The diagram in Fig. 2 makes it clear that all the 
countries for which we have figures were increasing before 
that date. There are three countries, England and Wales, 
Sweden, and Norway, for which we can give average 




FIGURE 3 

The rate of growth of population in Europe 

Average annual rates of increase in percentages 
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annual rates both for the earlier and the middle decades 
of the century. In the case of each of these countries the 
rate for the earlier period is low; it is highest in the case 
of Sweden with 0*36 per cent. In each case the rate is 
much higher for the later period, reaching o-8 per cent, in 
Norway from 1750 to 1770. In the case of Finland, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, for which figures relating to the middle 
period alone are available, the rate is high, corresponding 
roughly to the rate in the same period in the three coun- 
tries already mentioned. For France we can only give the 
rate for the whole period 1701 to 1770, and it is found to 
be low. In Russia, on the other hand, between 1721 and 
1763 it was high. Though these data are fragmentary, 
there can be little doubt that the rate of growth of the 
population of Europe was speeding up during the eigh- 
teenth century. Moreover, it looks as though we could 
almost reach back to a time when the population of Europe 
was stationary or in any case only increasing very slowly. 

Let us now consider the period 1770 to 1930 for which 
we have figures for Europe as a whole. The average 
annual rate of increase for the continent was o-68 per cent, 
between 1770 and 1800, 0-71 per cent, between 1800 and 
1850, 0-82 per cent, between 1850 and 1900, and 0-78 per 
cent, between 1900 and 1930; in other words the rate of 
increase was already high in the late eighteenth century, 
rose slightly until 1900, and then fell back somewhat in 
the first three decades of the present century. If we 
examine the rates for ten-year periods which are also 
given, we find that they show marked variations; the rate 
was, for example, relatively high during the third decade 
of the nineteenth century and relatively low in the fifth. 
The most marked fluctuation occurred in the second 
decade of the present centxuy and was obviously due to 
the War. In fact, had it not been for the War the rate of 
increase in Europe would clearly have been greater between 
1900 and 1930 than between 1850 and 1900. 

Figs. 2 and 3 also give particulars of the growth of popu- 
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lation in the three constituent regions of Europe adopted 
by Sundbarg, both for the periods 1800 to 1850, 1850 to 
1900, and 1900 to 1930, and for each decade. As is well 
known, the rate of increase of population in France was 
lower than elsewhere, and therefore, in order that the 
course of events in south-west Europe should be seen 
xininfluenced by France, *the rates for south-west Europe 
without France have also been worked out. The result is 
to show that increase since 1850 has been most rapid in 
the east ; in each of these three periods the rate is higher 
in the east than in Europe as a whole. It has been slowest 
in the south-west, even when France is excluded. The 
rate for the north-west was higher than for the other two 
regions from 1800 to 1850. In consequence, as shown in 
Fig. 2, the population of north-west Europe, which in 
1800 was slightly less than that of east Europe, grew to 
equal that of the latter region. But since 1850 the rate in 
eastern Europe has been higher than that in north-west 
Europe, with the result that since that date the population 
of eastern Europe has drawn ahead. Finally, if we omit 
the decade into which the War fell and look at the trend 
of the rates of increase in the remaining decades, we find 
that in north-west Europe alone is there any sign of a 
falling off in the rate of increase. For, while during the 
decade 1920 to 1930 the rate of increase in the north-west 
was lower than it had been at any time since 1850, it was 
the highest ever recorded either in the east or in the south- 
west excluding only in the latter case the decade 1820-30. 

From Europe we pass to North America; here, as else- 
where throughout this book, the continent of North 
America means the territory now included in the United 
States and Canada. If we exclude the aborigines the 
population of the United States is as well or better known 
than that of Europe ; for we have figures that will satisfy 
our present standards from 1750. But when we consider 
the North American continent as a whole we are faced by 
the difficulty that, although we have satisfactorv fisrures 
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for New France from 1665 to 1750, data are incomplete 
for Canada from the beginning of the period of British 
ascendancy imtil at least 1850. It is rather doubtful at 
what date we should first accept the figures usually given 
for Canada ; but we may perhaps begin with that year. It 


FIGURE n 

The growth of population in the United States 
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is true, if we again except the aborigines to say that the 
population history of Australia and New Zealand is well 
known as far back as 1850, before which date the white 
population was very sparse. Thus it may be said that the 
history of population among these Europeans overseas is 
as well known as that of Europeans at home, having regard 
to the fact that in Australia and New Zealand all history 
relating to white men is very recent. The growth of the 
population of the United States is shown in Fig. 4, and of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand in Fig. 5. From 
these diagrams it appears that growth was very rapid at 
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the time when figures first become available for Australia 
and New Zealand. But the figures for these two countries 
reach back to a time which is relatively earlier in the his- 
tory of these countries than is the case for any figures 

FIGURE 5 

The growth of population in Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand 



which we possess for the United States and Canada. No 
doubt figures for the earlier years of the European occupa- 
tion of North America would also show very rapid growth ; 
for, when population is sparse, the arrival of a small num- 
ber of immigrants results in very rapid increase, whereas 
in relatively later times the arrival of the same number of 
immigrants would be a negligible matter. The actual 
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rates of growth are given in Fig. 6. Comparing them with 
those shown for Europe in Fig. 3, we see that they exceed 
anything ever known in Europe; the highest rate ever 
observed in any region of that continent was in eastern 
Europe between 1900 and 1910 when the average annual 
rate approached 1-5 per cent. The rate of growth in the 
United States has steadily declifted ; in Canada, however, 

FIGURE 6 

The rate of growth of population in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 

Average annual rates of increase in percentages 


United States 

Canada 

Australia 

New Zealand 

1750-1800. 3-01 
1800-1850. 2-99 
1850-1900. 2-4 
1900-1930. 1-61 

1850-1900. 1-62 
1900-1931. 2-15 

1850-1901. 4-47 
1901-1931. 1-84 

1850-1901. 6-8 
1901-1932. 2-24 


it has been higher in the present century than between 
1850 and 1900. 

For three out of the six continents, therefore, we have 
trustworthy population history for considerable periods. 
For Europe it begins in 1770, though from data which 
exists for certain European countries we can get some idea 
of the course of events prior to 1770. For Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand trustworthy figures do not extend 
back as far as a century. But a century ago the population 
of these coimtries was so sparse, especially in Australia 
and New Zealand, that it accounted for a very small frac- 
tion of the total world population. Thus the lack of trust- 
worthy figures for these countries in relatively early times 
is no great matter from the point of view of the recon- 
struction of world population history. It is a very different 
matter when we come to the three remaining continents. 
With the same standard of trustworthiness in mind, it 
does not seem possible to reconstruct the history of popu- 
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lation in any country of Central and South America, to 
say nothing of this region as a whole. In Argentina, for 
example, which claims to be regarded as one of the best 
administered countries in South America, no census has 
been taken since 1914, and the present population can 
only be known within a wide margin of error. When we 
come to Africa and Asia* we find ourselves rather better 
off ; there are at least a few countries the population history 
of which is known with some degree of accuracy for a few 
decades. In the case of Africa fairly accurate knowledge 
of the population history of Algeria and of Egypt becomes 
available in the latter half of the last century-; there is some 
information for certain parts of what now constitutes the 
Dominion of South Africa dating from before 1900, but for 
the Dominion as a whole figures begin in 1904. As regards 
Asia we have data relating to India from 1872, and we also 
have figures from before the end of the last century relat- 
ing to Ceylon, Java, and the Philippines. This information 
is of great importance in relation to these countries and 
will be used when we come to deal with them; but it is so 
fragmentary that it affords little guide to world events. It 
is enough to say here that in the largest of these countries, 
namely India, the rate of increase is known to have ex- 
ceeded the annual average of i per cent, only during a 
single decade, but that in the remaining countries the rate 
in recent decades has been over i per cent, per annum. 
There is also the case of Japan. In the last chapter some 
reference was made to the S5rstem which prevailed of 
recording population figmes from 1721 to 1848. These 
figures, though in the first place not a complete record of 
the population, and in the second place not reaching the 
accuracy of a census for that part of the population which 
was counted, may perhaps be noticed in this chapter. But 
between 1848 and 1873 there are no data,«i!id it is uncer- 
tain when Japanese figures in recent times rise to the 
standard of a census. Nevertheless, Japan ranks with 
those few European countries, the population hi-stnrtr 
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which is fairly well known since the earlier years of the 
eighteenth century. T aking the data as they are and adding 
2 millions for omissions between 1721 and 1846 we get 
28-1 millions for 1721, and 28-9 millions in 1846, the 
highest and lowest figures in the intervening period being 
29*2 millions in 1828, and 26-9 millions in 1792. In other 
words the population of Japan was practically stationary 
from 1721 to 1846. The next figure is for 1873 when the 
population was stated to be 33*1 millions, from which it 
would seem that the population began to grow once more 
in the first years of the second half of the last century. 
Since 1873 the average annual rate of increase has been 
fairly rapid; it was i*i per cent, between 1872 and 1898, 
•and 1*2 per cent, between 1898 and 1930. 

The figures which have just been mentioned relate to 
so few countries in Asia and Africa and go back for so 
short a period (Japan alone being an exception), that we 
can obtain no picture of the growth of population in these 
continents based upon this material. These figures are of 
much interest in relation to very recent times, and will be 
quoted and discussed when we come to examine the prob- 
lems of the present day. It has in fact become evident 
that the scope of the inquiry must be widened if we are to 
make any reconstruction of world population history. 



CHAPTER III 


GROWTH OF WORLD POPULATION {cont) 

If we limit ourselves, as in the last chapter, to the use 
of figures based either upon attempts to enumerate the 
population which are believed to attain a certain degree 
of accuracy, or upon calculations, derived from various 
sources, which are thought to be equally accurate, we can 
say nothing about the growth of world population as a 
whole ; for in respect to one entire continent and to some 
important countries in other continents, China for ex- 
ample, there are no figures even for the present day which 
reach this degree of trustworthiness. Any attempt, there- 
fore, to reconstruct the history of world population must 
be based in part upon data which yield estimates of a 
lower degree of accuracy. Even in the case of Europe we 
must fall back upon such estimates if we are to obtain 
a figure for a date before 1770. To bring tmder review the 
mass of evidence which bears indirectly upon popiJation 
in past times is an immense task. Fortunately we are 
absolved from xmdertaking it on our own accoxmt; for 
Professor W. F. Willcox, a great scholar in the field of 
population, has recently examined the evidence and given 
an estimate for the population of the world between 1650 
and 1929. Instead of attempting to build up figures of 
our own, we can take his figures, examine the evidence 
upon which they are founded, and so arrive at some con- 
clusion as to the amount of confidence which we can place 
in totals necessarily derived, except in so far as the sort of 
evidence discussed in the last chapter has been used, from 
indirect evidence of the kind described in the first chapter. 

Willcox’s findings are set out in Fig. 7, and to them have 
been added the figures given by the League of Nations for 
1933 . The former have been rearranged so as to make the 
division between North America on the one hand and 
Central and South America on the other corresnond with 
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that used by the League of Nations. One fact relating to 
the figures for 1929 and 1933 will be noticed at once. The 
world total is shown as larger by 237 millions in 1933 than 
in 1929. It is obvious that this cannot be all due to growth 

FIGURE 7 

Estimates of the population of the world, iS^o-ig^S 

Authorities: 1650 to 1929, Professor W. F, Willcox; 1933, League of 

Nations 


Millions 


Continent 

1650 

1750 

zSoo 

1850 

igoo 

1929 

m3 

Europe 

100 

140 

187 

266 

401 

478 

519 

North America 

1 

1-3 

5*7 

26 

81 

133 

137 

Central and South 
America . 

12 

IM 

18*9 

33 

63 

106 

125 

Oceania 

2 

2 

2 

2 : 

6 

9 

10 

Africa • 

100 i 

100 

100 

100 

141 

140 

145 

Asia . 

250 i 

406 

522 

671 1 

859 

954 

1,121 

World Total. 

465 

660 

836 

1,098 

1,551 

1,820 

2,057 


Percentage Distribution 


Europe 

21-5 

21-2 

22*4 

24*2 

25-9 

26-3 

25-2 

North America 

0*2 

0-2 

0-7 

2-4 

5-2 

7-3 

6-7 

Central and South 








America . 

2-6 

1-7 

2-2 

3-0 

4-0 

5-8 

6-1 

Oceania 

0*4 

0*3 

0-2 

0-2 

0-4 

0-5 

0-5 

Africa . 

21*5 

15-1 

12-0 

9-1 

9-1 

7-7 

7-0 

Asia 

53*8 

61*5 

62-5 

61-1 

55-4 

52-4 

54-5 


100-0 

100*0 

100*0 

100-0 

100-0 

i 

100-0 

100-0 


of population in an interval of only four years. The major 
part of the explanation lies in the fact that Willcox has 
adopted a much lower figure for China than is assumed in 
the League figures; the problem presented by the popula- 
tion of China to-day will be discussed later in this chapter. 
It will also be observed that WiUcox’s total for Europe in 
1929 is much lower than the figure given by the League 
for 1933, and that again the difference cannot all be due 
to growth of population in the interval. In this case the 
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explanation is that Willcox has not attempted to allocate 
the present population of Russia between the pre-war 
divisions of European and Asiatic Russia. The present 
Russian government does not recognize these divisions, 
and it is almost impossible to make a satisfactory alloca- 
tion of the existing figures to one or other side of the line 
which was formerly drawfi between Europe and Asia. The 
League has made an attempt to do so while Willcox has 
not, with the result that Willcox places some millions in 
Asia whom the League puts in Europe. 

Europe 

In order to understand how Willcox obtains his results 
we may consider them continent by continent. As far 
back as 1800 his figures for Europe coincide with those 
given in the last chapter since they are founded on the 
same evidence. For 1750 he gives 140 millions. This is 
based partly on a revision of a contemporary estimate of 
130 millions by Siissmilch in the light of knowledge not 
available to that pioneer of statistics, and partly on the 
rates of increase in certain European countries the popula- 
tion of which in the eighteenth century is fairly well known. 
It will be remembered that we accepted a total of 152’$ 
millions for 1770 in the last chapter, and a total of 140 
millions twenty years earlier is not incompatible with the 
former figure. The total of 100 millions for Europe in 
1650 is much less securely based. There is no country in 
Europe for which a figure can be provided at that date 
which has the validity of the figures given for certain 
European countries about 1700 which were quoted in the 
last chapter. The noain evidence for the estimate for 1650 
is the work of Julius Beloch, who about thirty years ago 
made a most careful study of the evidence bearing upon 
the population of Europe in 1600. Beloch reached a figure 
of 73*5 millions for Europe omitting some countries in the 
east for which data were very scanty; he added, however, 
that the omitted countries probably contained about ac 
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million inhabitants, and thus arrived at a figure of loo 
millions for Europe in i6oo. Willcox holds that, owing to 
war, emigration, and high mortality through disease, the 
population was no higher in 1650 than in 1600. He finds 
some confirmation of this assumption in the fact that both 
Riccioli and Gregory King, the former in 1661 and the 
latter in 1696, made estimates of the population of Europe 
and that both reached a total of 100 millions. The agree- 
ment between Riccioli and King is, however, largely a 
coincidence as a study of the component parts of their 
estimates shows, and can hardly afford serious evidence 
one way or the other. All that can be said is that the figure 
of 100 millions for Europe in 1650 cannot be improved 
upon, that it is not incompatible with the rest of our know- 
ledge of European population history, but that there is 
little substantial evidence for it. 

North America 

For this continent we have an adequate record of the 
white population back to the period when their numbers 
first became significant. It is only concerning the aborigi- 
nal population that doubt arises. The size of the aboriginal 
population before the arrival of white men has often been 
exaggerated; but the figure of one million for the United 
States and Canada, adopted by Willcox, now meets with 
general acceptance. Taking this figure we get the totals 
given by Willcox from 1650 onwards, and we can repose 
at least as much confidence in his findings for this con- 
tinent as for Exirope. 

Oceania 

Though a larger measure of doubt surrounds the popula- 
tion history of Oceania than of either of the other two 
continents just discussed, it need not cause us much con- 
cern. As in the case of North America we have an adequate 
history of the white population as soon as it became 
numerous, and it is the aboriginal population which causes 
trouble. The latter is now estimated to number two mil- 
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lions, and Willcox keeps this figure steady throughout the 
period from 1650 to 1929. We shall see later that there is 
evidence for a heavy decline in the aboriginal population 
of most of the Pacific region during the last hundred 
years. No adjustment to correspond with this fact has 
been made by Willcox; but the numbers concerned are 
relatively so small that adjustment is unnecessary. 

Central and South America 

The population history of the three remaining con- 
tinents presents great difficulty. To obtain a figure for the 
Indian population of Central and South America in 1650 
Willcox divided the total area into a number of geographi- 
cal regions ; he then obtained the best available evidence 
for the density of the aboriginal population in samples of 
each region, applied the results to the whole of each region, 
and added the totals. This indirect method is no doubt 
the best that can be found, but it means that the figure is 
no more than a careful guess. For 1750 the material upon 
which to base a guess is even more thin. For Mexico there 
is an estimate by Humboldtfor 1793, and there are late eigh- 
teenth-century figures for some of the West Indies. But 
in respect of South America there seems to be nothing 
better than to suppose that it held in 1750 that percentage 
of the population of Central and North America which 
Humboldt supposed it to contain in 1823. For 1800 Will- 
cox finds some estimates for Central America, but for 
South America he has again to resort to the use of Hiim- 
boldt’s percentages. It is only when we reach 1850 that 
direct material becomes available for this continent, but 
it is scanty and of poor quality. Data become more nximer- 
ous and more trustworthy up to 1900, but are not as good 
now as they were two or three decades ago; for, as was 
related in the first chapter, some South American States, 
which took censuses towards the end of the last century, 
have not taken them in the present century. But it would 
be a mistake to suppose that our knowledge becomes more 

4169 F 
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accurate from 1650 to 1900. The figure for 1650 is founded 
upon observations of the conditions of native life when it 
was uninfluenced by Europeans in most parts of the con- 
tinent. The figures for 1750 and 1800 are more doubtful; 
for they refer to times when an appreciable but xinknown 
number of Europeans had settled, while the native popula- 
tion had been thinned by war,' isease, and general dis- 
ruption of culture. 

Africa 

The case of Africa is also difficult. In 1661 Riccioli gave 
a figure of 100 millions for the continent; it cannot have 
been more than a guess, but Willcox thinks it a good guess. 
He points out that 100 millions equals a density of 8*5 
persons per square mile, and that this is now the density of 
those parts of the continent which are not known to have 
increased in population since the seventeenth century. 
Therefore, in default of any better evidence he adopts it. 
He retains this figure until 1850, and gives 141 millions 
for 1900 and 140 for 1929; he does not discuss at length 
his reasons for the latter figures. There is no ground for 
rejecting or amending the figure of 100 millions for 1650. 
But if it is accepted as the best that can be done, it may be 
tentatively suggested that the other figures might be some- 
what amended so as to bring them more into line with the 
known facts of African history. There is nothing to sug- 
g^t an increase in the population of any part of Africa 
before 1800; the population of Egypt, for example, is 
assumed to have been about 2| millions when Napoleon 
arrived there and can scarcely have been less before. On 
the other hand, slave raiding must have diminished the 
population in many regions so that, whatever the popula- 
tion may have been in 1650, it was smaller in 1750 and 
still sm^er in 1800. After 1800 the population of Egypt 
and of certain other African countries began to increase, 
and this increase may have more than compensated for 
the decline which was almost certainly proceeding else- 



where ; if so, the population of the continent was rather 
higher in 1850 than in 1800. During the second half of 
the last century the growth of population in Egypt, Algeria, 
and some other African countries was rapid ; while decline 
may have still been in progress in some regions, the net 
increase in the population of the whole continent was 
probably about 25 millions. In the present century the 
number of African countries, in which the population is 
known to have been growing, has increased ; in other parts 
the popiolation has probably been stationary. Recently, 
therefore, the rate of increase in the population of the 
continent has become more rapid, and the absolute in- 
crease may have been as much as 25 millions between 
1900 and 1933. In any case, it is impossible to accept 
Willcox’s view that the population of the continent re- 
mained stationary between these dates. 

Since the estimated population of Africa in 1650 forms 
a large fraction of the estimated total world population at 
that date, it might seem that the apparently slender basis 
for the African total of 100 millions renders the founda- 
tions for a world figure in 1650 unsubstantial. But this is 
not so. We may be certain that the conditions of native 
life in Africa in 1650 were very much the same as when 
Africa was opened up in the last century. We know that 
under these conditions population cannot have passed a 
moderate density. We have, in fact, every reason to sup- 
pose that the density was about that prevailing when 
Africa was exposed to our view in recent times. We do 
not know this depsity accurately, but we know it approxi- 
mately. This means that, while the population of Africa 
may have been as much as 120 millions or as little as 80 
millions in 1650, it can hardly have been much greater or 
much less. It follows that, in spite of the lack of direct 
evidence relating to earlier dates, the reasonable measure 
of doubt about the African figures is not of a magnitude 
such as to render an attempt to reach an approximate 
world figure impossible. 
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Asia 

Asia is the crux of the problem ; on any computation it 
contains at least as many inhabitants as all the other con- 
tinents put together, and no history of world population 
can be very informative which does not elucidate the main 
course of events in this contine!ht. In one important re- 
spect the history of population in Asia is a more difficult 
problem than the history of population in Africa and in 
Central and South America. For, when our period beginsin 
1650, the Chinese, Japanese, and Indians, not to mention 
other peoples, had long passed out of the phase of primitive 
culture. Under the conditions prevailing a fairly dense 
population was possible ; on the other hand, the instability, 
which accompanied those conditions, implies that the 
density may have fluctuated, and may at certain times 
have been reduced to a low level. In other words, it is 
not permissible to estimate the population in 1650 from 
evidence of the density which primitive arts make possible 
in given geographical areas which is the method used by 
Willcox for Africa and Central and South America. We can 
only rely upon such direct evidence as may be available. 

Willcox gives 250 millions for 1650 and arrives at that 
total in the following manner. When the enumeration of 
1721 was made in Japan certain territorial lords, who had 
long been in possession of their estates, were ordered to 
make reports on the population of the areas under their 
control during the previous eighty years. These reports 
show that increase had been fairly rapid before 1721, and 
upon this basis an estimate of 23 millions for Japan in 
1650 is founded. This figure for Japan is more solid than 
for any country in Europe at the same date. For India his 
figure is 100 millions. This is a mere guess taken from 
Moreland’s description of the state of India at the death 
of Akbar in 1605 . Moreland’s figure has been quoted with 
favour in the census report of India; no better estimate is 
available, but its factual basis is of the most slender kind. 
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The popiilation of China is put at 70 millions. In the case 
of China the trouble is not the absence of records. The 
Tung-hwa-Luh, said by Parker to mean the Eastern 
Beauty Record, is in seventy volumes and contains popula- 
tion, revenue, and other data for each year from 1651. 
There are said to be similar records for earlier dynasties. 
The trouble is to know hoW to interpret them. Mr. Chang- 
Heng Chen has worked out the population, assuming first 
that the figures only included males from 16 to 60 and 
that such males, after due allowance for those who evaded 
the poll-tax, amounted to a quarter of the population, and 
assuming, secondly, that the figures included only heads 
of families who were subject to the poll-tax and that the 
average size of family was five. Under the first assumption 
he gets a total of 57-9 millions, under the second assump- 
tion 72*4 millions. Willcox gives 70 millions which he gets 
by averaging seven different estimates based on attempts 
to interpret the official figures. Thus, he gets 193 millions 
as the total population of Japan, India, and China in 1650. 
He then assumes that these three countries held then, as 
they do now, about three-fourths of the population of the 
continent, and this gives him his 250 millions for 1650. 

The evidence for the totals for Asia at the later dates 
which are given by Willcox is best understood if we con- 
sider each of the chief countries concerned in turn. As 
we have seen in the last chapter fairly satisfactory figures 
are available for Japan from 1721 onwards, and the popula- 
tion history of Asia would be relatively well elucidated if 
the same was true of the rest of the continent. But this is 
not the case. For India there are no data upon which to 
foimd any estimate for 1750 and 1800. Willcox gets a 
figure for 1850 by supposing that the rate of increase 
between 1851 and 1871 was the same as the average of the 
known rates of increase between 1871-91 and 1891-1901. 
This gives 205 millions for 1850, which is probably a 
reasonable approximation to the truth. To get figures for 
1750 and 1800 he assumes a tmiform rate of increase from 
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1650 to 1850, that is to say, he distributes the increase 
from 100 millions in 1650 to 205 millions in 1850 evenly 
over the period. The justification for this procedure may 
be questioned. There is evidence of a rapid growth of 
population in India during the hundred years before 1850. 
Messrs. Thompson and Garratt, for instance, say that ‘it 
is safe to assume a considerable increase of population 
between 1750 and 1850, especially in southern India. 
During the latter part of the century it was the subject of 
frequent comment in official records’. On the other hand, 
there is no similar evidence of rapid increase between 
1650 and 1750. Thus there are grounds for assuming a 
slower rate of increase between 1650 and 1750 than be- 
tween 1750 and 1850, and the estimates of the population 
of India for 1750 and 1800 might be amended accordingly. 

There remains the problem of ntimbers in China which 
Willcox estimates at 70 millions for 1650. As a basis we 
possess the official figures to which reference was made 
above. But, apart from the question what these figures 
really represent, they are open to grave suspicion. Willcox 
has noted that of the annual figures for the period 1651 to 
1710 thirteen are exact repetitions of those of the preceding 
year, while in nine cases only one figure, and in eleven 
only two figures, are different. After 1712 the figures 
begin to show a rapid increase. Later on they became 
absurd; those for 1775 show an increase of 44 millions 
over those for 1774. It would seem that the emperor had 
observed that the figures for 1774 did not exhibit much 
advance over the preceding figures, and ordered that in 
future they should be collected with greater care. The 
hint was apparently taken, and the total for 1775 was 
swollen for the emperor’s gratification. It is evident that 
at some date in the eighteenth century the official figures 
must be abandoned. Chang-Heng Chen, for instance, 
when making his estimate, no longer uses them after 1741. 
Willcox abandons them after 1712; his method of getting 
figures for 1750 and onwards is to obtain a total for the 
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population of China in 1929 by a method described below, 
to assume that the population has remained stable from 
1850 to 1929, and to distribute the increase between 1712 
and 1850 at a uniform rate. The view that the population 
of China did not increase in the second half of the last 
century is fairly widely held. Chang-Heng Chen, for 
example, assumes that it ’(^as stable from 1850 to 1890 and 
then began to increase once more. Others believe that it 
has also remained stable during the present century. 
Therefore, there is no fundamental objection to be raised 
against the assumption by Willcox of stability since 1850. 

Before we exa m ine the other assumptions upon which 
the figures, given by Willcox for the population of 
China at various dates, are based, it should be observed 
that his results imply a course of events that is scarcely 
credible. An increase of population from 70 millions in 
1650 to 148 millions in 1750 and to 342 millions in 1850 
is a fivefold increase in 200 years, and represents an average 
annual rate of increase of 0-82 per cent, from 1650 to 1750 
and of 0*77 from 1750 to 1850. During the 280 years 
between 1650 and 1930 the population of Europe appar- 
ently increased five times, and the average annual rate of 
increase was o-yi per cent, from 1800 to 1850 and 0*82 
per cent, from 1850 to 1900. But during those 280 years 
there was an increase in opportunities for employment 
which has never been paralleled in human history. It is 
true that from the establishment of the Manchu dynasty 
in 1644, and especially during long periods in the eigh- 
teenth century, China was exceptionally peaceful and 
prosperous, and that land settlement proceeded fast. But 
when all allowances are made it is impossible to believe 
that the population of China increased more rapidly than 
that of Europe for two centuries. 

It follows that Willcox’s figures require careful examina- 
tion. Let us first take his figure of 342 millions for 1850 
which he retains until 1929 ; this figure is for all China and 
includes 323 millions for China proper. He gets this figure 
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as a result of a study of the Chinese census for 1910, which 
he holds to have been more accurate than any other attempt 
of earlier or later date to ascertain the size of the popula- 
tion. We may note in the first place that Chinese authors 
will not allow that it possesses any special authority over 
other data. Further, the census was incomplete and the 
results never published. Moredver, the interpretation of 
the data is very imcertain; various categories of persons 
appear in the data, and it is uncertain whether the total 
population is to be reached by adding them or whether 
there is overlapping. Apart from the results of this census 
there are numerous recent estimates, none of which, it is 
true, command much respect in themselves. But they all 
give a much higher figure than that which Willcox extracts 
from the census of 1910 and, when averaged, suggest a 
population of about 450 millions. We are faced by the 
fact that almost every student of the problem believes that 
the higher figure is more probable than the lower figure. 
It is impossible to disregard the weight of opinion. But, 
if we accept a figure of 450 millions for the present popula- 
tion of China, the difficulty is increased and not diminished. 
For if we assume that the population has been stable since 
1850 it implies more than a sixfold increase in 200 years; 
even if we were to disregard the widespread opinion that 
the population has been stable since the middle of the last 
century we should have a more than sixfold increase in 
280 years, and we have already found a smaller increase 
than this to be scarcely credible. 

It is obvious that a solution of the difficulty can only lie 
in a revision of the figure of 70 millions for 1650. This 
figure is based upon official records. But these records, 
as already shown, are obviously untrustworthy for the 
eighteenth century and are open to grave suspicion for 
earlier times. To this it may be added that Mr. Fitzgerald 
has recently pointed out that the records do not purport 
to give a total of persons subject to be taxed but only of 
persons paying taxes, obviously quite another matter. In 
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short the official data afford no evidence worthy of con- 
sideration and can be left out of account. In that case 
what evidence do we possess ? Mr. Fitzgerald has recently 
conducted a very careful inquiry into the foundation and 
history of cities in China ; and the growth of urban life may 
be taken to reflect the growth in density of population in 
such a coimtry as China.* The result of this inquiry pre- 
sents a picture of a state of things in the seventeenth cen- 
tury when the density of population cannot have been so 
low as a sixth of what it is now; judging from this evidence 
it is difficult to believe that the population in 1650 was 
much less than a third of the present population. In other 
words the suggestion is that China in 1650 may have had 
a population of 150 millions or more. An increase from 
150 millions in 1650 to 450 millions at the present day, 
spread evenly over the period, implies an average annual 
rate of growth of 0*39 per cent., and it may be noted that 
the figures which we have accepted for India for 1650 and 
1850 imply an average annual rate of growth of 0-36 per 
cent, during that period. The most probable solution of 
the difficulty is, therefore, that the population of China 
in 1650 has been seriously imderestimated. 

The result of an examination of Willcox’s estimate is 
to suggest that his figures for Africa after 1650 and for 
India in 1750 and 1800 require some amendment in the 
directions which have been indicated, and that the figures 
for China demand revision at all dates. When making 
this revision we start with the fact that the evidence points 
to a population of 150 millions in 1650 and of 450 millions 
in 1933. We have to take into account the widely held 
view that the population of China was not increasing 
between 1850 and 1900. Opinion is divided concerning 
trends during the last thirty years ; since Chinese authori- 
ties incline to the belief that the population has recently 
increased somewhat, we may perhaps assume that it was 
430 millions in 1900. If we keep this figure steady from 
1850 to 1900 we have nearly a threefold increase between 
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1650 and 1850 ; this implies a high but not an impossible 
rate of growth during two centuries. If Willcox’s figures 
are emended in this sense the revised estimate works out 
as in Fig. 8. It follows that world population during the 
last two hundred and eighty years has increased between 
three and a half and four times instead of four and a half 
times as suggested by Willcox. The chief remaining 
difference between the two estimates relates to the pro- 
portion which the population of Asia has formed of world 
population at different dates. 

FIGURE 8 

Revised Estimate of the Population of the World, 
1650-1933 
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Since a rate of increase of this magnitude caimot have 
been in operation long before our period begins, it follows 
that our period is one of unusual, and almost certainly of 
unprecedented, expansion in numbers. Thus in order to 
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appreciate the position to-day, which it is the main object 
of this book to examine, it must all the time be borne in 
mind that the last three centuries have been marked by 
an unparalleled outburst of population. This is generally 
recognized, and it is further usual to suppose that the 
expansion of numbers began in Europe, followed later in 
other parts of the world, and that an impulse towards 
expansion was somehow transmitted from Europe to the 
otW continents. But it will be observed that the figures 
reached in an attempt to reconstruct the story do not 
altogether bear out this conclusion. A study of Figs, z and 
3 suggests that we can almost reach back to a time when 
the population of Europe was stationary. There may have 
been some increase in the population of certain parts of 
Europe during the later years of the seventeenth century 
after the Thirty Years’ War; but it seems likely that this 
was a filling up of gaps created by war and disease in a 
similar manner to that which had often been observed 
before. On the whole it is more likely that the definitive 
increase in the population of Europe began after than^ 
before 1700. On the other hand, the population of Japan 
was in a state of fairly rapid increase from 1650 to 1721, 
while the population of China expanded swiftly during 
the eighteenth century and almost certainly also during 
the last half of the seventeenth century. Thus expansion 
of population in these two very important Asiatic countries 
was at least coincident with, and most probably earlier 
than, expansion of population in Europe. In any case 
there is no question of the exercise at that time of any 
influence upon these two countries by Europe. Apart 
from these two cases, however, increase outside Europe 
began at a later date than in Europe, and the facts are not 
only concordant with, but also suggest, the conclusion 
that the expansion of population in India, Java, Egypt, 
and elsewhere was due to European influence ; in any case 
it followed closely upon contact with Europe. 

In consequence of the different rates of increase the 
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continents have experienced varying fates. The con- 
centration of population in Europe and Asia is remarkable ; 
throughout the entire period three-quarters of the popula- 
tion of the world have been situated in these two con- 
tinents, and the density has been far higher there than 
elsewhere. Upon any computation Asia holds over half 
the world population from 1650'' onwards; Europe’s share 
has increased from about one-fifth to about one-quarter. 
North America has steadily advanced its proportion. At 
the beginning of the period Africa and Central and South 
America suffered like fates, for their shares of world 
population at first decreased. Central and South America 
regained their original proportion about a hundred years 
ago, and have now nearly trebled it; Africa, on the other 
hand, though it has made an absolute gain in numbers, 
has continued steadily to lose relatively to other continents. 

Since the chief ‘races’ of mankind were roughly allocated 
to certain regions at the beginning of the period, and since, 
with the exception of the overflow of white and the trans- 
portation of black peoples, they continue to remain for the 
most part in their original sites, these conclusions about 
the fate of continents have some bearing upon the fate of 
‘races’. By ‘race’ is meant no more than the fact that it is 
possible to make a very rough classification of mankind 
into white, black, brown, yellow, and red. The brown and 
yellow peoples have clearly made large absolute gains; it 
seems likely that they have about maintained their former 
proportions of world population. The black peoples hav e' 
suffered heavy relative losses, for they once tormed a bout 
of ^e population of the world and 
a fifteenthr~It is im possible to say whftlhpr they have 
^ined oFlost ^solutely ; they have apparently decreased 
'somewhat in Africa, but against this has to be set the fact 
that about a third of all black peoples are now outside 
Africa. In any case absolute gain or loss has been slight. 
The red people s numbered about j[3 millions in ifijaiand 
now number well over 20 millions ; therefore they have 
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made an absolute gain but have suffered a relative loss. It 
is the white peoples who have gained most. In 1650 they 
numbered about 100 millions ; it is probable that persons 
of unmixed European descent now number about 720 
millions. Since the population of the world has increased 
four times at the most since 1650, it is clear that the white 
peoples have had a disproportionate share of the world 
increase. 

It is noteworthy that, in spite of these immense changes, 
three out of the five groups of manJdnd should have re- 
mained in their original homes. Black people have become 
more widely distributed, but the white peoples alone 
have expanded not only their territory but also their num- 
bers. They have overflowed, and the vast extent of the 
areas overseas from Europe now settled by them is very 
impressive, even if we disregard the other huge areas 
under European tutelage. Nevertheless, Europeans out- 
side Europe are spread thinly; there are only about 200 
naillions of them now living outside their former home. 
This relatively light occupation of these oversea estates 
by their new masters is one of the most important facts in 
the present state of world population. 



CHAPTER IV 

MIGRATION MOVEMENTS 

It follows from what was said at the end of the last chapter 
that, in order to complete an outline of world population 
history, something must be added about migration; for 
althoug h migratio n movements-do nnt.afect.lhe totalica: 
the wo rld as a whole, they have had a profound influence 
upon the growth of population in certain continents. It 
was pointed out in the first chapter that there are great 
difficulties in defining a migrant, and that these difficulties 
have not yet been overcome. In consequence our informa- 
tion about contemporary migration movements is very 
inadequate, and it is easily understood that our informa- 
tion for past times must be still more unsatisfactory. When 
dealing with the growth of world population we left all 
discussion about causes and consequences to future chap- 
ters, and we propose to follow the same course in regard 
to migration. Moreover since, owing to the great impor- 
tance of migration in the world to-day, the facts will re- 
quire fairly close attention when we come to consider the 
situation in various parts of the world, we propose to 
confine the discussion here to a mere outline of migration 
history. 

It is customary to distinguish between inter-continental 
and intra-continental movements, and we may adopt this 
distinction here AWth the observation that it has more 
meaning for the movements of Europeans than of non- 
Europeans. Emropean inter-continental movements have 
mostly been overseas and for long distances; the chief 
exception is in the case of the Russian movement into 
Asia. These movements are thus mostly very different 
from European intra-continental migration which gener- 
ally implies short land journeys. But in the case of non- 
Europeans this distinction is not well marked because 
there is no close association between inter-continental 
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movements and long journeys overseas ; for a sea journey 
may merely mean transfer to another part of the same 
continent as in the case of Chinese migration to Malaya. 
Nevertheless, it is reasonable to retain the distinction 
because migration has mostly been that of Europeans, and 
we may begin with some account of inter-continental 
movements. 

Until after the Napoleonic wars information is of the 
most fragmentary kind. The voltime of Spanish emigra- 
tion to the New World is unknown; the records from 
Seville, the only authorized port of embarkation, show 
150,000 departures between 1509 and 1740. But it is 
probable that emigration from Spain was on a much larger 
scale than these figures suggest since the number of 
Spaniards in the New World in 1800 was considerable. 
It may be that the records for departures from Seville are 
incomplete and that there was also emigration through 
other ports. There were about 55,000 persons in New 
France in 1754, and they had been largely recruited by 
natural increase. Oversea movements were, in fact, on a 
small scale in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
except from England and Germany. Soon after the middle 
of the seventeenth century there were some 80,000 persons 
in New England, about the same number in Virginia, and 
perhaps 20,000 in Maryland. In all perhaps a quarter of 
a million people left the British Isles for the New World 
in that century. In the following centxuy the total may 
have been a million and a half, among whom were 500,000 
Ulster Presbyterians and 50,000 criminals transported 
between 1717 and 1776. It was not until the end of the 
century that Irish Catholics began to move long distances 
overseas in any numbers; in earlier times they went as 
recruits to the armies of continental powers. It is believed 
that some 200,000 Germans left for America before 1800 ; 
thus, after the British Isles, Spain and Germany sent the 
largest numbers of emigrants overseas from Europe. As 
regards non-European movements the only important 



emigration was that due to the transportation of Africans 
to the New World. Estimates of the numbers involved 
vary greatly, but there is reason to believe that as many as 
20 milli on Africans were taken from their homes. It is 
well worthy of notice that in any case this movement of 
Africans must have been on a far larger scale than any 
other movement during our period until we come to the 
mass emigration of white peoples from Europe in the 
nineteenth century. Moreover, it appears that the move- 
ment of Africans, relative to their numbers in the eigh- 
teenth centxuy, was on a larger scale than the movement 
of Europeans relative to their numbers in the nineteenth 
century. 

During and for some time after the Napoleonic wars 
movement was on a small scale, but before the middle of 
the last century it had swelled into a considerable stream. 
Thanks to the investigation conducted by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, in which all the evidence 
has been carefully exanained, we are able to present figures 
from 1821 in the case of countries of immigration and 
from 1846 in the case of countries of emigration. The 
Bureau brought the figures up to 1924; additions for sub- 
sequent years up to 1932 have been included in Fig, 9 from 
material published by the International Labour Office. 

It should be xmderstood that the figures are for gross 
movements. Until very recent times the magnitude of the 
return movement is very imcertain, and therefore figures 
for net migration cannot be given. It is probable that 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries many of 
the Spanish and Portuguese emigrants, mtended at le^t 
to come back. But this was not true cJfehe British and 
German emigrants at that time or of emigrants in general 
during the nineteenth century until that century was well 
advanced. For the journey was long and hazardous, an d 
few of those who ventured to take it ever thought that they 
would return; many of them indeed had reasons for not 
wishing to do so. But as transport facilities improved, 
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those who failed to establish themselves, or who did not 
like the new life, were able to repatriate themselves; in 
addition there grew up a class of temporary migrants who 
went out with the intention of returning home when they 

FIGURE 9 

World Inter-cbntinentcd Migration 
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had saved some money. While few figures can be given, 
it may be mentioned that 30 per cent, of those who entered 
the United States between 1821 and 1924 and 47 per cent, 
of those who entered Argentina between 1857 and 1924 
are believed to have returned home again. 

Two points in Fig. 9 attract immediate attention. TEp 
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first is that the recorded total of iminigrants exceeds the 
recorded total of emigrants by about 6 millions. In view 
of the very unsatisfactory nature of the material, the failure 
of the account to balance need cause no surprise; indeed 
it is remarkable that the totals should be so close. There 
are various reasons for supposing that the record of immi- 
grants is more complete than that of emigrants; the total 
of 59 millions may therefore be taken as a minimum. But 
it is certainly an incomplete record, and it is likely that at 
least 65 million persons moved overseas in those years. 
The second point is that most of those who moved to 
another continent were Europeans; imder 2 millions of 
those recorded in Fig. 9 as moving were non-Europeans. 
But the record of the movement of non-Europeans is 
relatively more incomplete than that of Europeans; there 
are, for instance, no records at all for the movements of 
Chinese and some other non-European peoples, and the 
total is certainly nearer 3 than 2 millions. Non-Europeans 
have thus played no significant part in migration move- 
ments during the last hundred years. It is worth noting 
that the largest recorded movement of non-Europeans, 
namely that of Indians, mostly took place under the inden- 
ture system, and therefore that this was not a spontaneous 
movement as was the case with Europeans. 

It is, therefore, the European inter-continental move- 
ment which attracts attention, and we may first examine 
the fluctuations which it displays. In Fig. 10 the average 
annual emigration from Europe is illustrated; up to 1920 
five-year periods have been taken, but since 1920 the 
periods are of four years so as to bring the years 1929 to 
1932, that is the years of world depression, into a period 
by themselves. Wave-like fluctuations are apparent ; there 
are four peaks before 1920, of which the third and fourth 
are especially prominent. Between 1921 and 1924 the 
volume of movement rose to the level reached by the third 
peak, but instead of expanding between 1925 and 1928, 
as might have been eiqpected, it contracted. 


I 
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The next fact of general interest is the share taken by 
diiferent countries in the migration movement at different 
dates. This is illustrated in Fig. ii, which shows for each 

FIGURE 10 

Inter-continental Emigrati^ from Europe: 1846 to 1^32 
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five-year period from 1846 to 1920 and for four-year 
periods from 1920 to 1932 the percentages which various 
European countries contributed to the stream of migrants ; 
all those cotmtries are shown for any period whose con- 
tribution amounted to more than 2 per cent, of the total ; 
the omission of a country in any period implies that its 
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contribution, if any, was less than 2 per cent. The Figure 
brings out the remarkable changes which have taken place ; 
the contribution of the British Isles sank from over three- 
quarters of the total in 1846-50 to just over a fifth in 
1901-5, and then rose again until it exceeded a third. 
Germany was the only other country which played a large 
part in the earlier phases of the' period ; but after 1885 the 
percentage coming from Germany markedly diminished. 
During the last quarter of the last century the share of 
other coimtries became significant, and among them Italy 
was prominent; in the period 1901-5 Italy contributed 
over 30 per cent, of the whole. The facts inicated in this 
Figure should be considered in relation to the history 
disclosed by Fig. 10 ; a small percentage of the total emi- 
grant stream in the later years, when the stream was large, 
may have implied an absolutely larger contribution than 
a large percentage in the earlier years when the total 
amount was small. Thus the 22 per cent, contributed by 
the British Isles in 1901-5 represented a larger total than 
the 78 per cent, contributed in 1846-50 ; again the 30 per 
cent, contributed by Italy in 1901-5 gave a larger total 
than the 78 per cent, from the British Isles in 1846-50. 

Neither Ae gross contribution from any particular 
country nor the percentage which this contribution forms 
of the total in any year necessarily correspond at all closely 
with the intensity of emigration, as measured by the annual 
loss per 1,000 inhabitants by emigration. The numbers 
leaving Denmark in any year, for example, have never 
been large compared with those from bigger countries, 
and have never formed a large percentage of the total 
movement from Europe; but, nevertheless, emigration 
from Denmark has been, relatively to the population of 
Denmark, on a large scale. If the loss per i ,000 by emigra- 
tion is worked out for different countries we find that it 
varies very considerably from decade to decade. It is 
sufficient to mention that Ireland has stood at or near the 
top of the list of countries ranged in descending order of 
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intensity of emigration for the last ninety years. The 
Scandinavian countries, especially Sweden and Norway, 

FIGURE 11 

Inter-continental Emigration from Europe: 1846 to ig32 

Percentage distribution of the a’^erage annual emigration from the major 
countries of emigration in five- and four-year periods 
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are found high up in most decades, and Switzerland 
appears not far behind. Indeed, in most decades up to 
1900 the intensity of emigration from Switzerland was 
equal to or greater than that from Italy, though numeri- 
cally Swiss emigration has been of little importance. 

It remains to say something about the other side of the 
picture. An examination of Fig. 9 shows that out of some 
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' FIGURE 12 

Inter-continental Immigration of Aliens into the United 
States, Canada, Brazil, and Argentina: 1856 to 1932 

Percentage shares of each country in the total immigration to these 
countries in five- and four-year periods 
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59 million recorded immigrants from Europe nearly 54 
million landed in North, Central, or South America. 
America as a whole has therefore attracted well over 90 per 
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cent, of those who went overseas from Europe. In Fig. 12 
are shown the percentages which each of the four chief 
American countries of immigration took of all immigrants 
to those countries by five- and four-year periods. It will 
be noticed that up to 1885 the United States more than 
held their own ; thereafter they took a smaller proportion. 
As the share of the United States sank, that of Brazil rose 
for three decades ; but Brazil has not retained the relative 
importance which it reached in these years. During the 
present century the chief feature has been the growth 
of the importance of Canada as a coxmtry of immigra- 
tion, while Argentina has maintained a percentage in each 
decade which was only occasionally reached in the last 
century. 

If the above facts regarding changes in the volume of 
movement, changes in the national origins of the volume, 
and changes in the relative absorptive capacity of the 
countries of immigration are considered together, we 
arrive at the following conclusions about alterations in 
the national composition of the stream of migrants to the 
chief countries of immigration. It emerges that the United 
States alone have been seriously affected by alterations of 
this kind. Those entering the United States from northern 
and western Europe constitute what is known as the ‘old’ 
immigration, and those from southern and eastern Europe 
the ‘new’ immigration. Up to 1880 the ‘old’ immigration 
formed over 85 per cent., and up to 1890 over 75 per cent, 
of the total; but in 1896 the ‘new’ exceeded the ‘old’ for 
the first time, and from 1900 to 1914 constituted over 70 
per cent, of the total. Since the War the relative impor- 
tance of the ‘old’ has increased once more. It is true that 
during the two decades preceding the War Canada took 
a larger proportion than before of southern and eastern 
Europeans, but there was no dramatic change in the com- 
position of the stream as in the case of the United States. 
Immigration into Australasia has remained almost wholly 
British. With the exception of a certain flow of Germans 
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into Brazil, Central and South America have been sup- 
plied from Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Argentina has been 
chiefly recruited from Italy and Spain, Italians predomi- 
nating in the earlier and Spaniards in the later decades. 
The predominating element in the inflow into Brazil was 
Portuguese in the earlier and also in the more recent 
decades, while Italians assumed first place in the inter- 
vening years ; Spaniards have formed the only other impor- 
tant element in Brazilian immigration. Spaniards, it may 
be added, alone have gone in any numbers to Central and 
South American countries other than Argentina and Brazil. 

Compared with oversea movements the other move- 
ments of Europeans have been numerically of little account 
though of much political and social significance, especially 
in recent times; on that accoimt they will be studied in 
some detail later, and may, therefore, be passed over here 
with a few words. One of the most important of European 
movements, which did not involve passage overseas, is 
somewhat anomalous in that, while it involved transfer 
from one continent to another, it took place within the 
confines of one sovereignty. This was the migration from 
European into Asiatic Russia which is often loosely called 
migration to Siberia, though in fact the emigrants settled 
in the steppe region as well as in Siberia. The movement 
gathered force after i860, and between i8oo and 1900 
about 3 ,700,000 emigrants passed into Asiatic Russia, The 
movement was at its highest point in the earlier years of 
the present century, and between 1900 and 1914 well over 
another 3,500,000 left, thus bringing up the total to over 
7 millions. 

Before 1800 there were continental movements in 
Europe of some magnitude which mostly took the form 
of mass expulsions and mass settlements. As an example 
of the former about a quarter of a million Huguenots are 
believed to have left France after 1685 ; as examples of the 
latter there are the efforts to recolonize Prussia after the 
Thirty Years’ War and the schemes of Frederick the Great 
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there are now about a million Japanese living outside 
Japan proper but within the Japanese Empire, and another 
200,000 in Manchuria. The same is true of Indians; the 
inter-continental movement, such as it was, ceased to be 
of importance in the present century, and it was followed 
by an intra-continental movement towards Ceylon and 
Malaya, where rather under a million and a half Indians 
are now to be found. 



CHAPTER V 

NATURAL INCREASE 


In the last three chapters we have presented in the briefest 
outline some account of the growth of world population 
and of migration movements during the last three cen- 
turies. We must now begin the work of interpretation. 
. As regards the growth of population one thi ng is obvious ; 
*{Ee~growth has been due to a surplus of births over deaths. 
If we knew accurately the population of the world in 1650 
and also to-day, the amount by which the second figure 
exceeds the first would give us the excess of births over 
deaths during the period. It is not the object of this chap- 
ter to prove that. The object may be explained by saying 
that we want to discover how this excess has arisen. 

In order to deal with this problem we may employ crude 
birth- and death-rates. These rates are obtained by refer- 
ring the total births and deaths which occur in any country 
during a year to the population for that year and expressing 
the result per i ,000 of the population. Thus the estimated 
population of England and Wales was 40,467,000 in the 
middle of the year 1934, the number of live births which 
:00k place during the year was 598,084 and the number of 
deaths 476,8 53 . It follows that the birth-rate was 14*8 and 
:he death-rate 11*8 per 1,000. The difference between 
ihem was 3*0 per 1,000. Since births exceeded deaths the 
difference is called the natural increase; if deaths had 
exceeded births it would have been called the natural 
decrease. It is clear that in most parts of the world, since 
in most places population was increasing, natural increase 
must have obtained during this period; for that is only 
another way of saying that births were exceeding deaths. 
But before this period, since population was either station- 
ary or increasing slowly, there was either no natural in- 
crease or only a small natural increase. Thus we may say 
that before this period birth- and death-rates were running 
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at about the same level, and that during this period the 
former was running well above the latter. Clearly this 
divergence can only have occurred either because the 
birth-rate rose, or because the death-rate sank, or because 
both took place together. Our problem is to discover what 
it was that happened. ^ 

4n order jo arid df;a1-h-rfltp.s for any 

w^ m ust kno w, not only the number of birt hs an d deaths, 
Bj ^also t he total population of the area in questio n. The 
limitations of our knowledge of populatioiy became appa- 
rent in the second and third chapters. Some idea was 
given in the first chapter of the extent of our information 
about births and deaths ; it will have been gathered that 
civil registration followed the setting up of a census, and 
therefore that in those countries in which no system of 
parish registration preceded civil registration, birth- and 
death-rates first became available some time later than 
the first trustworthy population figures. But in Christian 
countries, where parish registers were kept, baptism and 
burial records may be available some time before a census 
was taken; when this is so, if the population can be recon- 
structed from pre-census material, it may be possible to 
make estimates of birth- and death-rates which, though 
far from accurate, no doubt represent the course of events 
with some fidelity. We do in fact possess such data for 
England and Wales, Sweden, and Norway dating from 
the eighteenth century. They are shown for the two first- 
mentioned countries in Fig. 13, and are continued to the 
present day by making use of the increasingly accurate 
records of the last century. 

The figures for Norway date from 1736, those for 
England and Wales from 1701. There are also Swedish 
figures from 1700, but they are so unreliable that they 
have been omitted ; if, however, average rates are worked 
out for Sweden in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the birth-rate comes out at 34*35 and the death-rate at 
30*4 per 1,000. In the case of each of these three coun- 
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tries, for which alone among the countries of Europe we 
have evidence from the eighteenth century, the rates had 
already diverged when information becomes available ; but 
in England and Wales they more or less coincided between 
1720 and 1740. Owing to the unreliability of the material 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, too much stress 


FIGURE 13 

Birth-rates and Death-rates in England and Wales and 
Sweden: lyoo to igso 



must not be laid upon what they appear to show ; but it 
remains true that the figures, such as they are when they 
begin, do not coincide. Therefore, since we want to deter- 
mine how the rates came to diverge, the only course open 
to us is to examine the trend for the period for which data 
are available ; it may be that we can deduce in this way the 
probable trend of the rates at earlier dates. 

Let us consider the birth-rates first. Omitting for the 
moment the decades before 1760, the birth-rates in all 
three countries show fluctuations, in Norway and Sweden 
very marked fluctuations ; but up to the begirniing of the 
fourth quarter of the last century no trend upwards or 
downwards is to be detected. Then a definite decline sets 
in. When we turn to the earlier decades we observe in 
England and Wales and in Norway some sign of an upward 
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trend ; there would also seena to be some evidence of this 
in Sweden, because the average birth-rate from 1701 to 
1751 was, as already stated, 34-25, whereas from 1751 to 
1760 it was 36-57 per 1,000. Thus the history of the birth- 
rate seems to show three phases, a first period of some 
increase, a second long period when it fluctuated about a 
high level, and a third period of sharp decline. 

A glance at Fig. 13 shows that the story of the death- 
rate is quite different. In the two Scandinavian countries 
the story is one of a tendency toward decline all through 
the period. The fall was hesitating at first, and there were 
occasional checks and even upward movements later; but 
in general the marked downward trend is obvious. The 
same is true of England and Wales with the exception of 
the fact that the death-rate moved up for the first three 
decades of the eighteenth century. We shall find reasons 
in the next chapter for supposing that this upward move- 
ment in England and Wales was due to peculiar circum- 
stances which affected this country only, and therefore 
that it was a local phenomenon and not characteristic of 
other countries in the same region of Europe. 

From these facts there emerges at once one very impor- 
tant conclusion. The gap between the rates, which existed 
in 1750 and became larger until late in the nineteenth 
century, widened because, while the birth-rate fluctuated 
rotmd a high level, the death-rate fell. This means that, 
through whatever causes the gap may have come into 
existence, it expanded and became large only because of 
a downward movement of the death-rate; this is equiva- 
lent to saying that the creation of the large surplus of 
births over deaths, which was so important a feature of the 
history of these countries in the nineteenth century, -was 
due to a fall in the death-rate and not to a rise in the birth- 
rate. During the most recent decades the gap has nar- 
rowed. This is not due to any cessation of the fall in the 
death-rate, but to the fact that during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century the birth-rate began to fall and has 
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fallen faster than the death-rate. It remains to refer to the 
origin of the gap between the rates. 

When information becomes available, the death-rate, 
though not in England and Wales, where peculiar condi- 
tions prevailed, was apparently tending downwards in a 
hesitating fashion. It may have been decreasing before 
our figures begin, and the gap may have been wholly 
created in that way. But there is some evidence that the 
birth-rate rose for a time, and it is possible, and on the 
whole likely, that an upward movement in the birth-rate 
was a contributory factor. It is therefore impossible to say 
more about this interesting and important point than that 
in Norway and Sweden, which are more t3^ical of western 
Europe than England and Wales in the first decades of the 
eighteenth century, a downward movement in the death- 
rate may have coincided with an upward movement in the 
birth-rate to produce the gap, or in other words to cause 
a surplus of births over deaths. 

There are no data available for other European coun- 
tries before 1800. After 1800 figures begin to come in; 
they have been assembled by Sundbarg up to 1900. To his 
data have been added others from an impublished thesis 
by Dr. Leyboume for the period 1900 to 1930. The results 
are given in Fig. 14. 

The data are shown for the same areas as in Fig. 2. 
Those for north-west Europe are from 1820 onwards by 
ten-year periods. We have in north-west Europe a group 
of countries which includes the three already examined, 
and the figures thus illustrate in effect the later part of the 
same story over a larger area. The birth-rate shows no 
trend until after 1880, when it begins to decline . The death- 
rate, which is known to have been declining earlier in 
three of the countries concerned, keeps about on the level 
for a time, and then begins to fall again. With one excep- 
tion an examination of the course of events in individual 
countries in this area shows merely unimportant depar- 
tures from the general scheme. The exception is in the 
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case of Ireland. The Irish birth-rate is known to have 
been declining since 1864, when civil registration began, 
and was almost certainly declining since 1850; otherwise 
in this region the decline in the birth-rate first became 
visible in England in the middle of the seventies. The 

FIGURE 14 


Birth-rates and Death-rates in Europe: 1800 to igso 



figures for south-west Europe are doubtful until the second 
half of the century, and only averages for the first fifty 
years can be given ; they work out at 32-4 per i ,000 for the 
birth-rate and 27-2 per 1,000 for the death-rate. This 
region includes France, where the course of the birth-rate 
is anomalous. It therefore seems best also to show south- 
west Europe excluding France. This brings out the fact 
that in the remaining countries of the south-west the fall 
in the birth-rate began later than in the north-west ; it was 
not visible xmtil after 1890. The impression gained from 
a study of the birth-rate is that in this region, omitting 
France, events are following the same course as in the 
north-west, but with a lag of about two decades ; and this 
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is borne out by a study of the death-rate. For the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe figures can be given for the same 
dates as for north-west Europe ; but they must be regarded 
as merely approximate for the earlier years. The story 
unfolded is remarkable ; a birth-rate, far higher than any 
which we have yet encountered, remains steady until well 
into the present century. The death-rate was below the 
birth-rate at the opening of the century, though it was high 
in comparison with rates hitherto met with; imtil 1870 it 
fluctuated round the same high level, declined with some 
hesitation to 1890, and then began to fall steadily. 

In this chapter we are confmed to statistical evidence. 
From evidence of this kind there emerges a tolerably clear 
story of events in England and Wales, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, though the very earliest phases unfortunately remain 
rather obscure. When evidence becomes available soon 
after 1800 for other coimtries in the same region, events 
are found to be following a similar course as in the three 
above-mentioned countries, and it is a reasonable pre- 
sumption that they were following a similar course in the 
eighteenth century. For countries of the south-west evi- 
dence first comes in at a relatively late date. It is true that, 
since events in this region were following the same course 
as in the north-west, though with a lag of some two de- 
cades, there is a certain presumption that the story at 
earlier dates was similar to that xmfolded by a study of the 
north-west region, but with the various phases falling at 
later dates. This, however, can be no more than a sug- 
gestion which deserves examination in the light of such 
other evidence as may be available. In the next three 
chapters we shall inquire into the causes of the movement 
in the birth- and death-rates in Europe. If we can detect 
the agencies that were at work, it may be that we shall find 
evidence that they were in operation before vital statistics 
become available. In that case we shall be able to infer 
with some confidence how the rates were moving before 
there is direct evidence. It is in this way that we may also 

4169 xr 
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hope to throw light upon the earlier phases of the story in 
eastern Europe, where, judging from the vital statistics for 
the later phases, the story was not altogether parallel to 
that in the west. 

The vital statistics of European settlements overseas do 
not provide any opportunities for investigating the circum- 
stances under which a settled population began to increase. 
They illustrate what happens in new cotmtries which are 
attracting a large stream of immigrants. Some reference 
was made in the first chapter to American vital statistics, 
and it will be remembered that no report on deaths is 
available before 1900, that the birth registration area was 
only organized in 1915, and that it is only in recent years 
that the data have come to include the greater part of the 
country. So far as deaths are concerned the gap before 
1900 cannot be filled, but the figures since 1900 may be 
taken as a rough indication of the death-rate among the 
white population. So far as births go, an attempt has been 
made by Thompson and Whelpton to reconstruct the 
white birth-rate since 1800. Their method is as follows: 
up to 1820 the census gave the number of white children 
under 10, and from 1830 it gave the number under 5. If 
these figures are increased to allow for the deaths which 
occurred imder these ages, we can get an approximate 
birth-rate for each census year. The method is rough, but 
nothing better can be done and the results deserve atten- 
tion. For Australia and New Zealand we have figures 
from 1875. No figures are available for the whole of 
Canada before 1926 ; but Mr. Kuczynski has attempted to 
reconstruct the birth-rate among the Catholic population 
of Quebec from as far back as the data permit. This in- 
formation is illustrated in Figs. 15, 16, and 17. 

In all these cotmtries the birth-rate was very high when 
records begin; it was at or above the level in east Europe. 
In the United States it was above 50 per 1,000 until after 
1830, but it was in decline from 1800 and has now reached 
the level of north-west Europe. In Australia and New 
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Zealand there was a heavy decline in the first three de- 
cades, stability for a short period, and then renewed 
decline bringing down the rates to the American level. 
Among the Catholics of Quebec the birth-rate exceeded 

FIGURE 15 

Birth-rates and Death-rates in the United States: 1800 to 

1930 



50 per 1,000, except for a few years, for more than a cen- 
tury; data are lacking between i8oo and 1850, but it seems 
likely that the rate continued at about 50 per 1,000 until 
1850 when a slight decline set in. But the rate among the 
Catholics remains as high as any rate ever recorded in 
north-west Europe. Information regarding the death-rate 
is more scanty. But in recent times it has been lower 
than in north-west Europe and has exhibited no marked 
changes. The very high natural increase, which obtained 
in early days in these coimtries, came about in the only 
way in which so high a rate is possible — ^namely by the 
coincidence of a very high birth-rate with a low death-rate. 
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Subsequent events have been chiefly due to the heavy fall 
in the birth-rate. The death-rate has dropped somewhat, 

FIGURE 16 

Birth-rates and Death-rates in Australia and New Zealand: 

i8ys to-igso 



and the result is that the rate of natural increase has fallen 
to the level prevalent in north-west Europe. 

With regard to non-European peoples we are hampered 
by lack of statistical information. For most non-European 
countries no vital statistics exist. Where they are available 
they are for recent decades only. Moreover, they are 
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usually very defective. Thus it is officially admitted that 
Indian vital statistics are deficient by 20 per cent. It 


FIGURE 17 

Birth-rates in Quebec: 166$ to ig30 



follows that these data can throw little light upon the 
history of population outside Europe. They are, however, 
of great significance in relation to the present position and 
probable future course of population in these countries, 
and in consequence they will be presented and discussed 
in future chapters. 


CHAPTER VI 

DEATHS 

The evidence considered in the last chapter showed that 
in the earlier part of our period changes in the death-rate 
were of more significance than changes in the birth-rate in 
those European countries for which the fullest statistical 
evidence is available. We may therefore consider the 
death-rate first, leaving the birth-rate for later treatment. 
Thus far we have employed the crude death-rate. If the 
crude death-rate is 20 per 1,000 for any coimtry, it means 
that on the average out of 1,000 persons alive at the begin- 
ning of the year 20 will die within the year. It might seem 
to follow that the level of the death-rate is governed en- 
tirely by the prevalence of death-dealing agencies, and 
that, if the death-rate rises or falls, it means that the inci- 
dence of the ^eath-dealing agencies has increased or 
‘ diminished. /In one sense this is true ; the death-rate will 
only rise if the death-dealing agencies strike more fre- 
quently. But it is very important to realize that these 
agencie^may cause more deaths in two quite different 
ways. /Their attack may become absolutely more effec- 
tive; we may say in this case that the weapoas-have been 
sharppied. But if the attack remains at the same level of 
^I^iveness, it may, nevertheless, achieve greater results 
if the d efences weaken . It is obvious that the effectiveness 
of the attaCJE varies ; it mcreases in times of war and famine, 
and diminishes with the progress of sanity measures 
which prevent people from catching disease/But it is not 
so obvious that the strength of the defence of the popula- 
tion as a whole against these attacks varies from time to 
time. This is so, in the first place, because the very young 
and very old are much more likely to be attacked and to 
succumb than those of intervening ages, and, in the second 
place, because the proportion of those most exj^sed to 
attack varies from one date to another jjf Let us suppose, 
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for instance, that the attack of the death-dealing agencies 
remains at the same degree of eifectiveness, that is to say 
that the chance of any person of given age and sex dying 
within a year remains the same. Let us suppose further 
that the age composition of the population changes in such 
a fashion that the old com^ to form a larger proportion of 
the total. Under such circumstances the death-rate will 
rise, not because the strength of the death-dealing agencies 
has increased, but because the defence of the population 
as a whole against them has weakened. Indeed, it is quite 
possible for the death-dealing agencies to lose strength 
and at the same time for the death-rate to rise, if the com- 
position of the population changes markedly in such a 
maxmer as to expose it more to attack. 

The death-rate for any country is in fact the result of 
applying the rulii^' specific mortali^ rate^ to j^^sisting 
age and sex composition of the populationj^and by specific 
mortality rates ar^meant the chances of persons of given ' 
age and sex dying within a year. The practical importance 
of this is that we must be careful when interpreting changes 
in the death-rate in the same country between one period 
and another, or differences in the death-rate between one 
coimtry and another at the same time. For i t does not 
follow that, if the death-rate has increased, healtiT^ndi- 
tions h a ve worsened, or that, if the death-rate is lower 
in one coimtry than another, healtF conditions are better 
in the country with the lowest rate . Thus the death-rate hi 
Australia has recently been betw^ 8 and^ per i ,000 and' 
in Sweden about la per 1,000. But it the tnie death-rate 
is calculated by a method which eliminates the differences 
in age composition between the two populations, we find 
it to be almost exactly equal for the two countries. The 
explanation is that Australia, owing to recent heavy immi- 
^ation, contains relatively more people than Sweden who 
^e in the prime of life and therefore well protected agains t 
attack. 4 - 

The method of calculating the true death-rate, which 
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gives a correct measure of the strength of the death-dealing 
agencies, has been recently explained by Mr. Kuczynski 
who has also worked out the true rates for as many coun- 
tries and as far back as the data permit. His results are 

FIGURE 18 

Crude and True Death-rates in England and Wales, Sweden, 

and France 

ENGLAND AND WALES 



illustrated in Fig. i8, which shows the crude and the true 
death-rates for England and Wales, Sweden, and France. 

It will be seen that in the cases of England and Wales 
and Sweden the two rates were nearer to one another 
eighty years ago than they are now. In other words the 
crude death-rate now gives a less correct measure of condi- 
tions than formerly and a much too favourable impression 
of the present situation. The reason is that the proportion 
of the population, now in the middle age groups, has 
become larger and is now high; this has the effect of 
reducing the number of deaths because it is the young 
and the old among whom deaths are most frequent. The 
proportion of children is low because the birth-rate has 
fallen. The proportion of old persons is also small for two 
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reasons. The first is that they are the survivors of a popula- 
tion which was about half the size of the present population ; 

FIGURE 18 {continued) 

SWEDEN 




the second is that mortality among the old was much 
higher a few decades ago. In the case of France, however, 
the position is the other way about; the rates are closer 

4169 , 
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together than seventy years ago. The explanation is that 
in France the birth-rate was falling from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. For the same reasons as in the 
cases of England and Wales and Sweden the crude death- 
rate fell at one time well below the true death-rate. But 
from 1840 to 1890 the French birth-rate, though falling 
slightly, was nearly stable; in consequence the age consti- 
tution of the population became more normal, and the 
crude death-rate was no longer depressed so far below the 
true death-rate. Recently, however, owing to the fall in 
the French birth-rate having become sharper, the crude 
death-rate has diverged again somewhat from the true 
death-rate. Other European countries resemble England 
and Wales and Sweden rather than France because their 
birth-rates only recently began to fall. Thus, in the case 
of most coimtries, the farther back we go in time the nearer 
are the rates, which means that the crude death-rate for- 
merly measured mortality conditions with fair accuracy. 
In Austria in 1870 and in Italy in 1880, for example, there 
was no difference between them. The matter is important 
because we cannot ascertain the true rates for dates more 
than a century ago. For earlier times we have only the 
crude rates, but we are justified in supposing that they 
do not misrepresent the mortality conditions which then 
prevailed. 

The inference to be drawn from the above discussion is 
that in our search for the causes of the changes in the 
death-rates we may confine ourselves to changes in health 
conditions ; for in the main it was the latter which governed 
the former. We may in passing note that evidence con- 
cerning the course of the true death-rates, so far as it is 
available, shows the immense improvement in health con- 
ditions which have taken place. Another way of illustrating 
this progress is to give the mean expectation of life at birth 
at different dates. In England and Wales it was 39'9i 
years in 1838-54 and 58’86 years in 1933; in Sweden it 
was 33-9 years in 1755-75 61*91 years in 1926-30; in 
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Norway it was 45-0 years in 1821-30 and 60*98 years in 
1921/2-1930/ 1, The highest figure is shown in New Zea- 
land, where the expectation of life was 68 years in 1933. 
The improvement has been rapid and fairly steady, though 
round about the middle of the last century in Sweden and 
Denmark, and rather earlier in Norway, there was a check 
for a time. The true death-rate is now very low and 
approximately equal in north-west Europe, the United 
States, and Australasia. 

Our aim is to discover why health conditions have im- 
proved, why, that is to say, the death-rate has fallen. Fori 
the purposes of this discussion the conditions, of which* 
note must be taken, may be classified into four groups, 
though the boundaries between them are indefinite an^ 
though there is much overlapping: (i) political, that is 
conditions relating to the maintenance of external and 
internal order ; (2) social, including the state of knowledge 
in relation to the production and use of food, and to the 
making and use of clothing; (3) sanitary, that is condi- 
tions relating to housing, drainage, and water-supply ; (4) 
medical, including both the state of knowledge concerning- 
the prevention and cure of disease and its application to 
the public at large. Let us review the facts relating to the 
decline of the death-rate, so far as they are available, for 
England and Wales in the light of this classification. Since 
1838 we can follow the course of the true death-rate ; from 
1700 up to that date we have only the crude death-rate 
which gives an indication which, though rough, no doubt 
represents the general trend of the true rate. The former 
is shown in Fig. 18 and the latter in Fig. 13. 

England had long been free from external aggression; 
except for the Civil War internal order had been pre- 
served since the Wars of the Roses. Therefore, such 
changes in the rate as occurred after 1700 were not due to 
changes in factors falling under the first heading. The 
course of the rate was thus determined by factors under 
the other three heads. The rate rose during the first three 
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decades of the eighteenth century. These decades wit- 
nessed an unexampled orgy of dnmkenness. The control 
of the sale of beer had become lax towardsthe end of the 
seventeenth century ; but this was a minor matter compared 
with the failure to control the sale of spirits, and especially 
of gin which came into favour at that time. Contemporary 
accounts aboimd with descriptions of the degrading scenes 
which were everywhere enacted. Attempts were made to 
cope with the evil in 1729 and 1736, but they were ineffec- 
tive. An Act of 1743 was better designed and the retail 
distribution of liquor was brought under some control; 
further improvements were made, among which an Act of 
1751 was especially important. This extraordinary episode 
may be regarded as one in which there was a serious 
deterioration of conditions falling under (2) which re- 
sulted in a rise of the rate through gross abuse of alcohol. 

This episode was anomalous in the sense that otherwise 
there was a slow but continuous improvement during the 
eighteenth century, not only in conditions falling under 
(3) and (4), but also in conditions falling under (2) other- 
wise than in respect to changes in habits of drinking. The 
adoption of root crops in the place of bare fallow meant 
more fresh meat during the winter months; the improve- 
ment of gardening made vegetables available even to the 
poor throughout the year. By 1750 scurvy had in conse- 
quence become rare. The growing use of cotton garments 
increased personal cleanliness and reduced the chances of 
infection. Under (3) we may note the improvement of 
towns, the paving and cleansing of streets, the substitution 
of brick for timber in building and the improvement of 
the water-supply. All these changes were beneficial to 
health; they were more prominent in some parts of the 
country than in others, but it is not incorrect to visualize 
a widespread and steady improvement which resulted in 
something approaching a revolution when the conditions 
at the end of the century are compared with those at its 
beginning. 
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Improvement under (4) was no less well marked. In 
order that improvement under this heading should have 
taken effect, three things were necessary. First, there must 
have been pmorr^fap the eigh- 

teenth century aboimds ■^th great n^es in the history 
of science. In the practfic^ sphere we may notice the 
intr oduct ioji of antiseptic aiisCof thejpfactice of segre- 
gating infected persons. It is truc'‘tibgfthe reason for the 
efficacy of these measures was not understood ; but their 
adoption was the result of thi^ observation that they were 
efficacious. Secondly, thc©'inust have been a professioi^ 
consisting of practitioners skilled in this new knowledge. 
This condition was fulfilled by the emergence of the 
apothecaries, who took to prescribing in addition to com- 
pounding medicines, and for whom an adequate system of 
education was devised during the eighteenth century^ In 
course of time the apothecaries evolved into the ‘general 
practitioners’ of the early decades of the next century and 
were finally incorporated into the medical profession by 
the Act of 1858. The last condition was made possible by 
the founding of hospitals and dispensaries. In 1720 there 
were only two general hospitals in London, whereas in 
1764 there were eleven; between 1769 and 1790 thirteen 
dispensaries were founded in London. Similar progress 
was made in the provinces at slightly later dates. 

There was a rise in the rate about 1780, due apparently 
to an outbreak of fever. Otherwise the rate decreased 
imtil the early decades of the nineteenth century; it then 
rose somewhat and remained at about the same level for 
some time. This rise was due to a serious deterioration of 
conditions under (3). The rapid, implanned and uncon- 
trolled growth of the industrial towns produced conditions » 
of the most insanitary kind, and though progress continued 
xmder (2) and (4), it was more than counterbalanced by. 
the deterioration mentioned. The first step, intended to 
remedy the state of the towns, was taken in 1835 when the 
mxmicipal corporations were reformed; there followed a 
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number of measures dealing with public health, and sani- 
tary conditions were slowly improved. In consequence 
the rate began to fall again, and has continued to fall to 
the present day. 

The course of the death-rate in England and Wales 
presents no mystery ; though ^details remain to be illumi- 
nated, it is clear that its downward trend was due to the 
combined effects of improvements under (2), (3), and (4), 
though at certain dates there was a temporary deteriora- 
tion under one or more of these heads which led to a 
check in the fall of the death-rate and even to a rise for 
a time. It would further appear that these improvements 
may well have been in progress some little time before 
1700; if this was so, the death-rate may have been on the 
decline when our figures begin. An examination of the 
history of the two Scandinavian countries would reveal 
a story similar in general outline, that is to say it would 
bring to light improvements under the same three heads 
which may be held to account for the decline in the death- 
rate. The stories would vary in detail from the English 
story because the social and economic development of 
these countries was very different ; but in general there was 
a process of improvement in the social, sanitary, and medi- 
cal factors governing the situation. Improvement of this 
kind may well have been in progress in these two countries 
before statistics become available, whence we may infer 
that the death-rate may have been declining before there 
is direct evidence that this was so. 

An inquiry into the history of the remaining countries 
of north-west Europe would yield similar evidence, though 
it would appear that in certain countries, Germany in 
particular, improvement was slower. The general restilt, 
however, would be to provide evidence that the death-rate 
was declining for the same general reasons as in England. 
It is to be inferred, therefore, that the fact that, when 
figures become available for these remaining countries, 
they follow much the same course as in England and 
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Wales, Sweden, and Norway, is no mere coincidence, and 
we may conclude that, broadly speaking, all through this 
region there was a heavy decline in the death-rate due to 
sinxilar agencies. Among the countries of south-west 
Europe we have figures for the death-rate in France from 
1800 which show a steady fyHi; an explanation on similar 
lines appears to be valid. But for the remaining countries 
of this region figures are lacking until about i860, and 
they show very little fall in the death-rate tmtil 1890 when 
decline began to be rapid. Indeed, the death-rate was high 
in these countries in the seventies — higher, for instance, 
than in north-west Europe in 1800 — ^and the gap between 
the birth-rate and the death-rate was not large. Improve- 
ments under heads (2), (3), and (4) were probably slight 
before the second half of the last century and were not 
marked until towards the end of the century. Therefore, 
whatever may have been the course of the death-rate 
in these countries before i860, it is improbable that im- 
provements in the agencies (2), (3), and (4) were tending 
seriously to decrease it. 

When we pass to eastern Europe, whence we have 
figures for 1800, it is evident that history has not followed 
the same course as in the countries first examined. The 
death-rate shows no drop until late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; this drop must be attributed to the influence of 
improvements under heads (2), (3), and (4) which began 
to be felt for the first time after 1870. In this respect the 
countries of eastern Europe show some resemblance to 
those of south-west Europe (France excepted), where, as 
we have just seen, the effect of such improvements seems 
only to have been felt in relatively recent times. Does this 
imply that there is no reason for supposing that the death- 
rate in eastern Europe was no higher before 1800 than in 
the first half of the nineteenth century ? When looking for 
an answer to this question we may remember that so far 
we have not attributed any part of the decline in the death- 
rate in any region to improvements under the first head. 
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namely, to improvements in internal and external security. 
When we examine the history of Russia we find that, 
before the accession of Peter the Great in 1689, chaos was 
more or less chronic. Thereafter a regime was built up 
which, though harsh and crude, at any rate eliminated or 
reduced certain important causes of death which formerly 
resulted directly or indirectly from lack of internal order 
and protection against outward aggression. It is therefore 
probable that the death-rate in Russia and other parts of 
eastern Europe was reduced during the eighteenth cen- 
tury in this way; then for a century or so it remained at 
this level, which, though relatively high, was lower than 
formerly, imtil the factors classed under heads (2), (3), 
and (4) came into operation. 

Thus discussion may be summarized as follows. In the 
last chapter we found that the growth of population in 
three coimtries of north-west Europe was mostly due to 
a fall in the death-rate. In this chapter we have sought the 
causes of this fall and have found them in the action of 
certain agencies. Since these agencies were also in opera- 
tion in other coxmtries of north-west Europe and in France 
before figures for the death-rate can be given, we may con- 
clude that a fall in the death-rate, brought about by similar 
means, was again the main cause of the growth of popula- 
tion. But there is no reason for supposing that in south- 
west Europe (excluding France) these agencies were of 
great importance before the time when we have figures 
for the death-rate, and therefore we cannot suppose that 
they had produced any considerable effect upon the death- 
rate. The death-rate in this region, however, was not 
much below the birth-rate when we fct get figures, and 
it is possible that these agencies had had some effect, with 
the result that the rates had diverged and that the popula- 
tion was increasing though slowly. In the case of east 
Europe, these agencies were not in operation before 1800, 
the date at which vital statistics begin, or at any rate were 
not operating on a scale that could have produced the gap 
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that then existed. Therefore we can only explain the gap 
in east Europe by supposing either that the birth-rate had 
risen or that the death-rate had been reduced by other 
agencies. We shall find in the next chapter that there is 
no reason for thinMng that the birth-rate had risen signi- 
ficantly ; in consequence we driven to suppose that the 
death-rate had fallen owing to the operation of other 
agencies, and the most probable explanation is that it had 
fallen owing to improvements in security. 

When we come to consider non-European peoples we 
are faced with the difficulty that, even at the present time, 
vital statistics are scanty and none too trustworthy. We 
have largely to rely upon indirect evidence in order to 
decide how far, during periods when population was in- 
creasing, the increase was due to a falling death-rate. Let 
us first take the case of Japan. The evidence is to the effect 
that population was increasing from 1650 to 1721, was 
stable from 1721 to about 1850, and then began to increase 
again. An epoch of internal chaos was brought to an end 
in 1615, and Japan remained entirely free from civil war 
until the troubles of 1864; the Tokugawa era was in 
general a period of peace and prosperity. As in the case 
of Russia, we may suppose that under such circumstances 
the death-rate declined. An increase of population fol- 
lowed, and Japan became one of the most densely popu- 
lated countries in the world. But why did the increase not 
continue as in Russia, the death-rate at its reduced level 
running beneath the birth-rate? The explanation is that 
abortion and infanticide were extensively practised during 
the eighteenth century in Japan. While these practices 
may have been inherited from earlier times and may never 
have died out, they came to be used on a much larger scale 
during the eighteenth century. Strictly speaking, while 
infanticide means an increase in the death-rate, abortion 
means a decline in the birth-rate, and therefore the men- 
tion of abortion should be left to the next chapter. But it 
is so closely akin to infanticide that it may be loosely 
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regarded as a method of increasing the death-rate. So 
regarded the death-rate may be said to have risen tmtil 
the gap was closed and the population remained stable for 
nearly a century and a half. The new era in Japan, marked 
by the resignation of the Shogun in 1867, saw the gradual 
abandonment of these practices, with the result that the 
death-rate sank and the popxilation began to increase once 
more. When figures become available in 1874 they seem 
to show a slight increase in the death-rate, but it is pos- 
sible that this is due to better registration. In any case 
there is no evidence that improvement under heads (2), 
(3), and (4) came into operation before the last decade. 

For China we possess neither vital statistics nor popula- 
tion figures, but we mtist infer from indirect evidence that 
population increased rapidly during the late seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries. The usual assumption is that 
the population, though fluctuating, was not increasing in 
the last half of the nineteenth century, and perhaps also 
in the present century. Our knowledge of conditions in 
China does not permit us to suppose that, even as yet, 
factors under (2), (3), and (4) have taken effect, and we are 
driven back upon the explanation that the increase of 
numbers in China, as in Japan before 1721 , was due to the 
establishment of a regime which preserved internal order. 
We know, in fact, that under the Manchu dynasty, which 
dates from 1644, and especially during the long reign of 
K’ien-lung (1735-95), order was maintained and that 
China was exceptionally free from civil war. Once again, 
therefore, we conclude that the growth of population was 
due to a decline in the death-rate, which was not, however, 
due to the same factors which produced the decline in 
west Europe. 

The same conclusion follows from a study of the facts 
relating to India, Ceylon, Java, and Egypt. The evidence 
for India points to a large increase of popxilation from the 
later part of the eighteenth century onwards, that is to say 
from the time when the British succeeded in pacifying the 
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country and eliminating civil disturbances. So too in Java, 
where warfare was chronic until the Dutch gained control, 
the rise of population first became evident after the Dutch 
occupation had become effective. In Eg3rpt the increase in 
population dates from the time when Mehemet Ali estab- 
lished his power. In none qf these countries is there any 
evidence that the death-rate has yet been affected by 
factors tmder headings (2), (3), and (4). In support of this 
statement it may be mentioned that, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, the expectation of life in India has not increased 
since about 1890. 

At the end of Chapter III mention was made of the fact 
that in many non-European cotmtries increase of popula- 
tion followed upon contact with Europe. It would appear 
from the above discussion that the cause of this increase 
was the reduction of the death-rate owing to the establish- 
ment by Europeans of order and security in these coun- 
tries. It is sometimes supposed that the reason was the 
introduction by Europeans of sanitation and medicine. 
But these agencies have hardly begun to affect the lives of 
non-European peoples. When they do so, their death- 
rates, which are now, as we shall see later, more or less 
steady, will decline. 



CHAPTER VII 
BIRTHS 

At the beginning of the last chapter we entered into some 
discussion of the crude death-rate, and it will be necessary to 
make a similar examination of the crude birth-rate . But this 
may be postponed for the moment ; for of the two problems 
which arise in this chapter the first can be considered with- 
out any reference to the complications which an analysis of 
the birth-rate discloses. This problem relates to the ques- 
tion whether changes in the birth-rate played any part in 
bringing about the divergence of the birth-rate from the 
death-rate which caused the expansion of world population. 

We may begin with a reference to those non-European 
peoples who were mentioned in the last chapter. Among 
the mass of the people in India, China, Egypt, and Java 
marriage is early and universal, and when marriage has 
been contracted no steps are taken to limit the size of the 
family. The same was true \mtil recently of Japan. There 
is evidence that in the distant past the ancestors of all 
these peoples limited the size of their families by one 
means or another; but the habits making for family limita- 
tion had long been abandoned before our period opens, 
and it is clear that we cannot attribute any part of the 
expansion of population in our period to larger families 
resulting from the abandonment of such habits and prac- 
tices. Nor is there any evidence of changes in the other 
habits or in the situation of these peoples during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries such as wotild have catised 
a large rise in the birth-rate. It is possible that, under 
conditions of better security and greater well-being, the 
proportion of live births to conceptions increased ; but it 
is not likely that any rise in the birth-rate so brought about 
was substantial. Therefore we are driven to conclude that 
Em increase in the birth-rate played no important part in 
the expansion of these non-European peoples. 
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Turning to eastern European peoples we find ourselves 
in the same position as in regard to the non-Europeans 
just discussed; that is to say we have no direct evidence as 
to the course of the birth-rate when the expansion of num- 
bers began. Again we discover no indirect evidence sug- 
gesting that a marked rise ir|,the birth-rate took place ; that 
is to say there do not seem to have been any changes in 
habits or circumstances which would have increased the 
size of the family or the number of families. Once morej 
we conclude that the expansion of population was not due\ 
to a rise in the birth-rate. But in England, Sweden, and 
Norway there is some statistical evidence of a rise in the 
birth-rate ; taken by itself it is not decisive, and we must 
inquire whether the indirect evidence points to such a rise.. 
To begin with, let us remember that, unlike the position 
in the European and non-European coimtries just men- 
tioned, marriage was not universal and was often post- 
poned for a time, especially among the poorer part of the 
population. Rubin has provided some evidence from 
Denmark that in the late seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the poorer section of the population began to marry 
at an earlier age. There is reason to suppose that in several 
western European countries similar changes took place. 
In England, for example, xmder the apprenticeship system 
a man could not marry until he came out of his time. But 
during the earlier part of our period the apprenticeship 
system began to break down, and, more important still, 
new trades grew up which were not subject to the system. 
Therefore we may well suppose that people came to marry 
earlier. In short, so far as certain countries of western 
Europe are concerned, it is probable that the birth-rate 
rose somewhat during the first decades of our period. But 
there is no reason to believe that the rise was large ; while 
in the other countries considered, the expansion of popula- 
tion seems to have been almost wholly due to a decline in 
the death-rate, in this part of Europe a rise in the birth- 
rate may have been a contributory factor. 
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The second problem, to which reference was made in the 
first paragraph of this chapter, relates to the decline of the 
birth-rate within the sphere of European civilization in rela- 
tively recent times. There is no doubt that the decline has 
been of the utmost importance in this region ; in north-west 
Europe it has gone so far that,»in spite of a continuing fall 
in the death-rate, population will soon cease to increase. 
But before we can profitably inquire into the causes of this 
decline, we must make some study of the birth-rate. 

The crude birth-rate is obtained by referring the births 
which occur in any year to the total population and ex- 
pressing the result per i,ooo of the population. Let us now 
observe the conditions under which the rate can change. 
(i) Births can only occur among the female part of the 
population and only among that section of this part between 
the ages of 15 and 50. It follows that, other things remain- 
ing the same, if the proportion changes which women of 
child-bearing age make of the whole population, the birth- 
rate will change. Thus if women of child-bearing age 
formed 10 per cent, of the population at one date and came 
to form 20 per cent, at a later date, the birth-rate would be 
doubled, other things remaining the same. For the sake 
of simplicity it may be said at once that in Europe changes 
in the proportion which women of child-bearing age form 
of the population have played little part in reducing the 
birth-rate. Indeed, such changes of this kind as have 
occurred in Europe have mostly tended to increase and 
not to diminish the birth-rate; thus ^n England and Wales 
the proportion has increased from 25*47 per cent, in 1871 
to 28*01 per cent, in 1931. "'{2) It is well known that when 
women approach the end of the child-bearing period they 
become less fertile. Therefore, if there is a change in the 
age distribution of women within the child-bearing ages, 
the birth-rate will be affected. If, for example, the change 
is of such a nature that relatively more women of child- 
bearing age are found in the age group 35 to 45 than 
before, the birth-rate will fall. (3) If we know how many 
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legitimate children are bom in a given year to married 
women of given age, say 30, we can calculate the chance 
that a married woman of that age will bear a child within 
a year. Similarly, we can calculate the chance that an 
unmarried woman of given age will bear a child within 
a year if we know the munber of women of that age and 
the number of illegitimate children bom to them. In this 
way we obtain for each year of age within the child-bearing 
period the chance that a married woman, and also the 
chance that an tmmarried woman, will bear a child within 
a year. These may be called the specific legitimate and the 
specific illegitimate fertility rates respectively. But these 
rates do not remain imchanged. If, for example, women 
begin to employ birth control, or if they employ it more 
often or more effectively, the rates will decline, and the 
birth-rate will fall. (4) Finally, it is obvious that if the pro- 
portion of those who remain unmarried changes, the 
birth-rate will be affected; if, for instance, the proportion 
increases it implies that relatively more persons are passing 
their lives subject only to the relatively low illegitimate 
fertility rate, and this means that the birth-rate will de- 
cline. Similarly, for the same reason a change in the 
average age at marriage will affect the birth-rate; if the 
age rises, it means that some persons are spending more 
of their lives subject only to the lower rate. 

At this point it is of importance to define the meaning 
of th e spec ifig^fertility rate — a term tHat will be used in 
lateTchapters. It is obtained by referring all births, legiti- 
mate and illegitimate, which occur among women of a 
given age, to all women, married and unmarried, of that 
age. It follows that the specific fertility rate may change 
either for reasons under heading (3) or for reasons tmder 
heading (4). It may also be observed that changes in age 
at marriage which come under heading (4) will affect the 
age constitution of married women (heading (2) ) ; but 
the latter is also affected by changes in the age constitution 
of all women. 
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It may be noted that, so far as there was a rise in the 
birth-rate in certain countries in western Europe in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, it was apparently due 
to changes under heading (4). Our task is now to discuss 
why the birth-rate has fallen in the last century within the 
sphere of European civilizaticfci. The fall was in progress 
in three countries before 1870, namely, the United States, 
France, and Ireland, and we may examine them first. 

Let us begin with the United States. The calculations 
of Thompson and Whelpton, illustrated in Fig. 15, show 
a decline in the birth-rate from 55-0 per 1,000 in 1800 to 
20’i per 1,000 in 1930. We have said that in Europe the 
fall was not due to any fall in the proportion of women of 
child-bearing age, and the same is true of the United 
States. In fact the proportion increased from 20*0 per 
cent, in 1800 to 23‘6 per cent, in 1930. Therefore the 
changes in this proportion which occurred tended to in- 
crease the birth-rate, but were counteracted by other 
agencies. What were they? It is very probable that there 
was more marriage, and that those who married did so 
sooner, in the earlier than in the later decades of the cen- 
tury. There are no figures to show the percentage of per- 
sons married before 1890, but since the amoimt of marriage 
was in general higher among the rural than the urban 
population, and since urbanization proceeded rapidly 
during the century, it is likely that the amount of marriage 
declined considerably. There are other indications that 
up to 1890 the amount of marriage was declining; this 
seems to follow from the increase in the proportion of 
single persons in the higher age groups which is shown 
in the census of 1890. Since 1890 the tide has turned the 
other way towards more and earlier marriages ; but up to 
1890 changes in marriage habits tended to reduce the 
birth-rate. We must next examine the changes in specific 
fertility. No figures are available before 1920, when we get 
information relating to the fertility of women of child- 
bearing age by five-year periods. Between 1920 and 1929 
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specific fertility dropped 5*2 per cent, for the age grouj 
15-19, i7'0 per cent, for the age group 20-4, 20*0 per cent 
for the age group 25-9, and still more for the higher ag< 
groups. These figures are for all women, married and un 
married, but since the amount of marriage was increasing 
between 1890 and 1930, the declines would be greater i 
calculated for married women. Since the average age ai 
marriage was declining since 1890, two factors, namely 
amoimt of marriage and age at marriage, were tending tc 
increase the birth-rate ; the birth-rate, however, fell sharply 
and this can only be attributed to the heavy decline in the 
specific fertility of married women. We do not know wher 
the decline in the specific fertility of married women began 
but siuce it was marked in 1890 it must have been in pro- 
gress for some years previously. It may be that it was ir 
operation from 1800, though this is improbable for reasons 
to be mentioned in a later chapter ; it is more likely that the 
fall began after the middle of the last century, that before 
that date the decline in the birth-rate was entirely due tc 
fewer and later marriages, and that after the middle of the 
century up to 1890 a fall in specific legitimate fertilitj 
began to combine with the tendency to fewer and latei 
marriages to reduce the birth-rate. After 1890, as we have 
said, the fall continued and was the sole cause of the 
decline in the birth-rate, since marriages became earliei 
and more numerous. 

Apart from the United States France is the only country 
which shows a fall in the birth-rate smce the beginning ol 
the last century. So far back as figures are available there 
seems to have been little change in the amount of marriage 
or in the age at marriage in France. It is true that since i88c 
there has bee n a f all in the proporti o n of women over th e 
o f 15 w ho were married; but it is slight. Since 1876 
tH^average age of women marrying for the first time has 
remained almost tmchanged. On the other hand, specific 
fertility is known to have been on the decline since 1892, 
and, since changes in amount of and age at marriage have 
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been insignifi cant since that date, we must conclude that 
the decline in the birth-rate has been mainly due to a 
decline in specific legitimate fertility. So far as the earlier 
part of the last century is concerned there are no reasons 
for supposing, as in the case of the United States, that 
changes in the amount of ojr age at marriage occurred 


FIGURE 19 

Birth-rates and Death-rates in France and Ireland 



which could have accounted for more than a small part of 
the decline in the birth-rate, and we are driven to conclude 
that ever since 1800 specific legitimate fertility has been 
declining in France, and that during the last fifty years at 
least it has been the only important factor in the reduction 
of the French birth-rate. 

Ireland resembles France in that the birth-rate began 
to fall earlier than in the coxmtries with which it is geo- 
graphically associated. Otherwise, as will appear, the con- 
trast with France is striking. The birth-rate was 36-2 per 
1,000 in 1871-81, and 2i*i per 1,000 in 1911-26; it is not 
known for earlier dates, but it is probable that it was 
nearer 40 than 30 per 1,000 before 1850, and that it began 
to fall about that time. So far, we have found a decline in 
specific legitimate fertility to be the chief element in the 
fall of the birth-rate. But, as shown in Fig. 20, in the 
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Irish Free State there is no sign of any such decline. The 
number of children under 5 years of age per 100 married 
women under 45 years of age was 130 in 1861, never fell 
subsequently below 130, and was 131 in 1926. 

FIGURE 20 

Number of Children under 5 per 100 Married Women under 
45 years of age in the Irish Free State and England and 
Wales: 1861 to ig2y 
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FIGURE 21 


Unmarried Women in the Irish Free State: 1841 to 1^26 


Year 

Unmarried females as a percentage of all females 
in the same age^group 

Aged 25 to 35 

Aged 35 to 45 

1841 

28 

15 

61 

39 

18 

71 

38 

20 

81 

41 

19 

91 

48 

23 

1901 

53 

28 

11 

55 

31 

26 

53 

29 


Therefore in this case we must look to other elements 
in the situation for an explanation. In contrast to what 
has happened in most European countries the percentage 
of women of child-bearing age in Ireland has declined 
from 23-4 in 1861 to 2i-i in 1926, and this has tended to 
diminish the birth-rate. But the important changes are in 
age at and amoimt of marriage. The average age at mar- 
riage for women has risen and is high ; it was 29*1 years in 
the Irish Free State, as against 26*6 years in England and 
Wales, in 1926. Still more remarkable is the decline in 
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the amount of marriage. As Fig. 21 shows, the percentage 
of females aged 25 to 35 who were unmarried in 1841 was 
28; in 1926 it was 53. The percentage unmarried is now 
far higher than in any other coimtry in Europe; in 1926 
the percentage of females aged 25 to 30 who were not 
married was 62 in the Irish Free State, 41 in England and 
Wales, and 23 in the United States. It further emerges 
from Fig. 21 that the percentage unmarried rose rapidly 
in the earlier decades, but has remained fairly stable in 
later decades. There is, in fact, a correspondence between 
the rapid fall in the birth-rate in the earlier decades and 
the swift rise in the proportion unmarried, and between 
the relatively stable birth-rate in the later decades (1891- 
1901, 22*1 per 1,000; 1901-11, 22*4 per 1,000; 1911-26, 
21 -I per 1,000) and the fairly constant proportion of 
females xmmarried. This is not a coincidence; less and 
later marriage is the chief cause of the fall in the Irish 
birth-rate. When the Irish marry they have as many 
children as formerly; and that is the same as saying that 
specific legitimate fertility has remained unchanged. 

The remaining countries are alike in that the fall in the 
birth-rate did not begin until after 1875, The birth-rate 
began to fall in England and Wales in 1876 and has fallen 
ever since. As a rule it is not possible to give an exact date 
for the beginning of the decline, because in most countries 
the rate fluctuated for a time, falling for a year or two and 
then rising again for a short period. It is enough to say 
that a definitive fall in the rate had begim in all the remain- 
ing coxmtries of north-west Europe before 1900. 

Let us take this coirntry first. Since we do not record 
the age of the mother at the birth of a child we cannot 
obtain figures for specific fertility. The Registrar-General, 
however, has estimated the age distribution of children by 
age of mother for one year, namely 1921, but we do not 
possess any series of such figures showing the trend of 
specific fertility. Nevertheless, we can carry the analysis 
of the decline of the English birth-rate to a fairly definite 
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conclusion in the following way. As we have already 
noticed, the proportion of women of child-bearing age to 
the total population has risen in England, and therefore, 
so far as this factor has operated, it has tended slightly to 
increase the birth-rate. The age distribution of married 
women of child-bearing ag^ has altered in such fashion 
that the proportion aged 35 to 45 is much higher than 
before the birth-rate began to fall ; it was 357 per cent, m 
1871 and 45-3 per cent, in 1931. At the same time the 
proportion aged 20 to 24 has fallen; it was 13*4 per cent, 
in 1871 and is now 9-3 per cent. Changes of this kind 
have therefore continuously operated so as to reduce the 
birth-rate. We come next to the age at marriage ; this rose 
tmtil 1920, since when it has tended to fall; for spinsters 
it was 25 ‘14 years in 1890-1900, 25-81 years in 1916-20, 
and 25-48 years in 1932. Amoxmt of marriage is not easy 
to measure, but the proportion for a series of years of 
Tinmarried men aged 45 to 54 per 1,000 men aged 45 to 
54 gives some indication of the course of events ; it was 
413 in 1871, rose to 675 in 1921, and fell to 625 in 1931. 
That amount of marriage shmdd der.linp. when_age- at 
marriage rise^Sj and vi ce versa, is precisely what we should 
^?ec f, because_ ^the more marriage is postponed the 
greater is the nu i^er of person s likely never to marry at 
all. It is evident that up to 1920 the effect of changes in 
the amoimt of marriage and in age at marriage was to 
decrease the birth-rate, but that since 1920 they have 
tended to increase it. Since the birth-rate has declined 
considerably since 1920 we are led to suppose that in this 
case all, and in previous decades much, of the decline in 
the English birth-rate must have been due to a decline 
in specific legitimate fertility. 

This conclusion is confirmed by a study of Fig. 22, pro- 
vided by the Registrar-General, which gives in the second, 
co lumn the general legitimat e fertility rata. This is ob-» 
tained by referring all legitimate births to married women! 
aged 1 5 to 45 . Illegitimate births can be left out of account ; 
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the illegitimate birth-rate has always been relatively low 
in England and has tended downwards in much the same 
way as the legitimate rate. We may therefore concentrate 
our attention on the general legitimate fertility rate ; it has 


FIGURE 22 

Fertility in England and Wales: iS'jo to iggg 


Period or year 

Births per x^ooo 
married toomen 
aged 1 $ to 45 

Ratio to 1931 
(1931 = 1,000) 

Ratio of actual births 
to those which would 
have occurred if the 
age constitution had 
been as in igsi 

1870-2 

292-5 

2,380 

2,148 

1880-2 

286-0 

2,327 

2,117 

1890-2 

263-8 

2,146 

1,983 

1900-2 

235-5 

1,916 

1.797 

1910-12 

197-4 

1,606 

1,592 

1920-2 

178-9 

1,456 

1,460 


122-4 

996 1 

999 

1931 

122-7 

1,000 

1,000 


118-0 

962 

964 

1933 

110-4 

900 

905 


fallen from 292-5 in 1871 to 110-4 i933- Two things 

alone can have brought this about, a change in the age 
distribution of married women and a decline in specific 
legitimate fertility. We have already seen that the age 
distribution of married women has altered so as to reduce 
the rate, and the question is how much of the fall in the 
rate is to be attributed to this factor and how much to a 
decline in specific legitimate fertility. The answer to this 
question is given in the fourth column. This column shows 
the ratio of actual births to those which would have occurred 
if the age constitution had been as in 193 1 . In other words, 
since in this column the effect of changes in constitu- 
tion are eliminated, the figures show how much of the 
decline is due to lower specific legitimate fertility. It will 
be seen that by far the greater part of the decline between 
tiSyi and 1921 was due to this agency and that since 1921 
I the whole of the decline was so due. As in the case of 




CHAPTER VIII 

THE DECLINE IN FERTILITY 

The next step is obviously to inquire why a married 
woman of given age within the sphere of European civiliza- 
tion is now so much less likely to bear a child during a year 
than formerly. There are many possible causes and many 
ways of classifying them. We classify them here into those 
which fall under the head of birth-control and those which 
do not. The t e rm birth TCantroL does not see m to have 
been u sed before 1914 and is still loos ely fimplnye d- I t is > 
used here to includ e . practices desigjied to pr event th^ 
birth of a child jjthese practices are_abortion, cont raception , 
and abstention from intercouK^ These terms require no 
e^lanafioh. But caution is required; for we must not 
assume that attempts to control births, by abstaining from 
intercourse except during the ‘safe period’ for example, 
are effective. Evidence that people have tried to control 
births is not evidence that they have succeeded, and there- 
fore evidence that birth-control practices are common is 
not evidence that birth-control is a cause of the decline in 
fertility. We must, therefore, first look into the effective- 
ness of birth-control methods. 

Birth-control methods may be effective in that they 
achieve their immediate object; they may be additionally 
effective if they render further births impossible. It is 
clear that abstention from intercourse does not render 
future conceptions impossible when intercourse is re- 
sumed. As regards abortion and contraception it is pos- 
sible that certain ways of procuring abortion and the use 
of particular substances as contraceptives may be injurious 
either to general health or to particular organs or tissues, 
and that in consequence future births may be made tm- 
likely or impossible. But in general it is clear that the 
procuring of abortion and prevention of conception as now 
usually practised do not have this effect. The question is 
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therefore how far the means usually employed to control 
births are immediately effective. 

Complete abstention from intercourse is of course com- 
pletel^eifective. The problem is whether a reduction in 
the frequency of intercourse has any effect. Intercourse 
may be reduced equally over the whole menstrual cycle, 
or it may be unequally reduced in such manner that it is 
limited to the ‘safe period’. In either case the results will 
depend upon the facts relating to the physiology of repro- 
duction. Unfortimately this is a very obscure subject. 
The relevant facts, so far as they are known, may be sum- 
marized as follows. It is unlikely that human spermatozoa 
remain alive in the body of the female for more than 
twenty-four hours ; the average duration of life after libera- 
tion is perhaps twenty hours. The average duration of 
life of the unfertilized ovum is probably still shorter. It 
follows from this that the chance that conception will take 
^lace is r educed wit h diminished fr equency o£intercourse . 
It would further appear that, while ovulation may take 
place at any time in the cycle, it most often occurs between 
the seventh and the thirteenth day. It follows from this 
that there is no ‘safe period’, but that, if intercourse does 
not take place during this portion of the cycle, the chance 
of conception will be lowered. 

About abortion there is nothing to be said; it is obvious 
when the methods used to procure it are effective. The 
effectiveness of contraceptive methods, however, is not 
so clear. The perfect contraceptive has not been invented. 
Existing contraceptives are imperfect in two ways. Their 
use demands more or less care, and even when care is 
taken there may easily be accidents; secondly, in many 
cases, when care is taken and no accident happens, success 
is not always assured. It is quite impossible to give any 
estimate of the average degree of effectiveness ; but there 
has recently been a tendency to rate the effectiveness of the 
methods now most practised lower than in all probabiHty 
represents the true state of the case. This is a reaction 
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against the naive conclusion that, because contraceptives 
are employed, they must account for the reduction in 
fertility. While due allowance must be made for existing 
imperfections, this does not mean that present practices 
have not a large measure of success. 

The next problem relates t® the use made of birth-con- 
trol methods. If their employment explains in whole or 
in large part the decline in fertility, their use must have 
rapidly increased and must now be very extensive. There 
is no reason to believe that the frequency of intercourse in 
general has been deliberately reduced, or that there is any 
widespread restriction to the ‘safe period’. Indeed, there 
seems to have been more interest in the ‘safe period’ some 
two or three decades ago than now. There is abundant 
evidence tending to show that the practice of abortion is 
very extensive. Its frequency apparently varies much from 
country to country ; it is apparently much lower in England 
than in Germany. From the nature of the case it is diffi- 
cult or impossible to give figures, but B urgd orfer hasipira- 
vided data which go to show that abortions were mnife 
frequeiit than births in Berlin in 1.9^. in-the ratio of 103, 
to 100. Since exact information is lacking for modem 
times, we cannot say with certainty whether abortion has 
increased. But if abortion is anything like as frequent in 
Germany as the above data suggest, it cannot have been 
equally extensively practised thirty years ago, when the 
birth-rate was twice as large. The opinion of those most 
closely in touch with the situation, such as doctors, seems 
to be that there has been in Germany and some other 
European countries a considerable, and perhaps a large, 
increase in this practice. As regards England, where abor- 
tion is apparently less frequent, informed opinion is that 
there has been no very large growth of the practice. 

Again, and for obvious reasons, our knowledge of the 
extent of contraceptive practices is scanty. There have 
been various small scale inquiries the results of which are 
mostly subject to the criticism that the persons, among 
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whom the inquiries were made, were already interested in 
birth-control. An investigation on a relatively large scale, 
which is free from this criticism, has been made by Dr. 
Raymond Pearl in the United States. The inquiry related 
to about 5,000 married women who were divided into four 
groups on the basis of income. The percentage of white 
women practising contraception rose from 32*7 in the 
poorest class to 78*3 in the richest class. It was also ascer- 
tained that about half the women had only experienced 
wanted pregnancies and in this sense had practised contra- 
ception successfully, that about a third were unsuccessful 
because they did not know of effective methods, and that 
about a sixth were imsuccessful owing to unskilful use of 
methods. When evidence of this kind is considered along 
with what is known about the sale of contraceptives and 
of literature about contraception, there is little doubt con- 
cerning the very extensive use of contraceptive methods 
at the present time within the sphere of European civiliza- 
tion. 

Regarding the extent of the use of contraceptives in the 
past we have only the indirect evidence afforded by litera- 
ture and propaganda. In 1822 Francis Place published 
Illustrations and Proofs of the Principle of Population, in 
which he advocated contraception. From 1823 to 1826 
there was an active campaign, conducted by Place and his 
friends, intended to reach the poorer classes; handbills 
were distributed which advocated coitus interruptus and 
the use of a sponge. The earliest handbill stated that the 
methods described ‘have long been practised in several 
parts of the continent’ ; it seems to have been well known 
that such practices were firmly established in France. In 
1832 Knowlton published a book on the subject in America 
where it made little impression; but an English edition 
was printed as a sixpenny pamphlet two years later, and 
this helped to keep the propaganda alive after Place’s 
campaign had subsided. The English edition was regu- 
larly advertised in free-thought journals, and over 40,000 
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copies were sold by 1876. During the sixties the Malthu- 
'sian League was founded. Then in 1876 came the Brad- 
laugh-Besant trial as the result of the republication of 
Knowlton’s book for the sale of which a Bristol bookseller 
had been imprisoned. The trial was an advertisement 
for the book, of which some aoo,ooo copies were sold be- 
tween 1876 and i88i. Meanwhile, in America Robert 
Dale Owen, who had arrived there in 1825 ignorant of the 
propaganda in England, became acquainted with litera- 
ture on the subject and published his Moral Physiology 
in 1830, which went through nine editions in five years. 
Thereafter, propaganda in England and America has never 
ceased. Between 1879 and 1881 175,000 copies of Besant’s 
Law of Population were sold in a sixpenny edition, and 
Allbutt’s Wife's Handbook, fimt published immediately 
after the trial, ultimately sold half a million copies. It has 
been estimated that between 1879 and 1891 one to two 
million, and between 1918 and 1927 six to eight million 
books and tracts were sold giving contraceptive informa- 
tion. 

It would seem that there was no organized propaganda 
in France until 1896, when the Ligue de la Regeneration 
Humaine was founded. But it was chiefly from France 
that knowledge of contraceptive methods cam e to England 
in the twenties of the last century, and small families met 
with public approval in France before the middle of that 
century, as will appear in a later chapter. It is not neces- 
sary to describe the propaganda in other European coun- 
tries ; it is sufficient to say that it became active towards 
the end of the last century m western Europe and later in 
other parts. To show that contraception has been advo- 
cated is, of course, not to prove that the advice has been 
followed. There is no way of discovering the extent of the 
use of contraceptives in past times ; information regarding 
the sale of contraceptives is, for instance, unobtainable. 
But there is no reason whatever to doubt that, as a result 
of all this publicity and propaganda, contraceptives were 
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increasingly used. One other point of some importance 
may be added when speaking of the history of contracep- 
tion. We have said that there is, even now, no perfect 
contraceptive. Improved methods have been introduced 
from time to time, but no dramatic discovery has ever been 
made. There is therefore no date after which birth pre- 
vention became definitely more easy. 

Thus far we have been discussing practices, coming 
imder the head of birth-control, which may have been 
responsible for the reduction in fertility. To fall imder 
this head a practice must consciously aim at the prevention 
of birth. No one would employ abortion or contraception 
who did no t want to prevent a birth, b ut a reduction in the 
frequ e ncy of i n terco urse might or mi ght not b e inipired 
1hy Ais end . We found no reason to suppose that filter^ 
course has been reduced with this aim, but this does not 
shut out the possibility that it has been reduced. It has 
been suggested that the increased opportunities fo r enjoy- 
ment, wEch haveTbeen sE^ ed by alTcl^ ses. mav have 
been a ccompanied by a reduction in_the freguMicy_Qf 
intercourse. The suggestion cannot be dismissed, though 
the remarkable improvement in health and vigour, which 
has been also shared by all classes, might be thought to 
tell the other way. It has als o been point ed out that th e 
discovery that soap, ev^ m vety dilute solution, is a 
powerful spermacide mav-be-aigmScant- For there o f 
soap h as gre atly increase d during the peri od in which the 
birth-rate h^ f allen . On the other hand.^TEasTaot been 

{ Proved that, d uring the p roc ess of washing, soap is ey gr 
eft in sufficien t quaptity_and so sit uated as to act as,^ 
contraceptive. 

""It" shouldt not be assumed that the few practices, other 
than birth-control practices, which have been suggested as 
possible causes of reduced fertility, are the only alternatives 
to birth-control which can explain the decline in fertility. 
It was said above that our ignorance of human reproduc- 
tive physiology is profoimd, and it may very well be that 
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the chance that conception will follow intercourse has 
been reduced by one or more of the iimumerable changes 
in mode of life which have come about in the last few 
decades. This possibility must be held firmly in mind. 
It remains true, nevertheless, that birth-control practices 
are the only practices of which it can be said at present 
that they are known both to reduce fertility and to have 
been increasingly employed during the period in which 
the birth-rate has declined. 

The next step is to ask whether birth-control offers an 
adequate explanation of what has happened. If it does 
not, we must conclude that other important factors, per- 
haps imdiscovered as yet, have also been in operation. If 
it does, we are not justified in concluding that no othef 
factor can have played any part; for other agencies may 
have contributed. 

The most promising mode of procedure is to examine 
some of the more remarkable features of the decline of the 
birth-rate and then to ask whether they can be attributed 
to birth-control, (i) There is a correspondence between 
the date when birth-control propaganda became intensive 
and the date when the birth-rate began to decline in most 
countries. It is reasonable to assume that birth-contro 
practices were stimulated by the consumption of birth- 
control literature. ( 2 ) In almost every country thejiselinf 
began in the upper ec'onbmicclass aiid.apji:ea.4 dowiiVKardE 
in su ch fashion that there has come into being a. mark ed 
ne^tive correlation betwegp^ocial status and fer tility . 
This is compatible with the spread of contraception if it 
is supposed that the better-off people first acquired these 
new practices. It is in general true that fashions spread 
downwards ; moreover, contraceptive appliances are costly, 
and therefore not easily accessible to the poor. This ex- 
planation finds support i Pear Fs inves tigation quoted 
above, in which h e showed that in his sample contracftpriv c 
methods were most employed among the rich and Ipas t 
among the poor. He also showed that women of all classes. 
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who did not use birth-control, had about the same munber 
of pregnancies. It has been objected that birth-control 
propaganda has been directed more to the poor than to 
the rich ; but we may remember that the same is true of 
educational propaganda and that the poor have not become 
better educated. It is also held by some that the low ferti- 
lity of the upper classes is du^o a concentratio n of sterile 
or relatively s terile pe rson s in those class es. Apart from 
the fact that this theory finds no support in Pearl’s data 
and that there are other difficulties inherent in it, what we 
have to explain is not merely the low fertility of the upper 
class but also the decreased fertility of all classes. (3) In 
a general way differences in economic class are related to 
differences in occupations, and t h e association between 
manu al work and high fe rtili ty is. merely another instance 

a study of occupational groups brings some curious anoma- 
lies to light. For example, textile workers in England have 
a lower fertility than the class to which they belong. This 
low fertility can be xmderstood on the h3^othesis that it 
is due to birth-control because, since the proportion of 
married women among textile workers is relatively high, 
there is a special reason for keeping the size of family low. 
(4) In most cotmtries, America and Germany for example, 
there a re very large differen ces between the fertility of the 
urban an d rural populati ons. The position in England is 
peculiar in that this difference hardly exists •,^jn in England 
the rura l populatio n is la rgely suburbanized. Elsewhere 
the ruraf population is more or less isolated and has less 
'opportunity of acquiring birth-control information ; more- 
over, where farms are owned by their occupiers a large 
family provides a cheap supply of labour. (5) There is an 
association between religious fait h and fe rtility. Where^ 
as in Hoilind and Canada, tCatholics and Protestants 
can be compared, the birth-rate is much higher among 
the former than the latter. Catholics are enjoined not 
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countries of France and Austria the birth-rate is low ; but 
France, though nominally Catholic, has long been a centre 
of agnosticism, and in Austria fertility is much higher in 
the country districts, where Catholicism is powerful, than 
in Vienna, where the mass of the population is either in- 
different or hostile to Catholicism. It has been objected 
that in those American states where there are most Catho- 
lics the birth-rate is not higher than elsewhere. But in 
America fertility is much lower in the towns than in the 
country, and Catholics in the United States are mostly 
town dwellers; this would tend to mask any superior 
fertility among them apart from the fact that the powerful 
American birth-control movement has probably weakened 
the obedience of Catholics to their Church in this matter. 
It has also been objected that the fertility of Jews is notably 
low and that Jews, like Catholics, are forbidden to employ 
contraception. But while Jewish fertility is low, it appears 
to be a mistake to suppose that Jewish teaching is against 
contraception. The authoritative account of Jewish teach- 
ing in this matter given by Lauterbach is that, when ‘a man 
has fulfilled the duty of propagation of the race, as when 
he has already two children, he is no longer obliged to 
beget children, and the law does not forbid him to have 
intercourse with his wife even in a manner which does not 
result in conception. In such a case the woman certainly 
is allowed to use any kind of contraceptive or preventive.’ 

All these peculiar featxires of the decline in the birth- 
rate are compatible with the view that birth-control is the 
cause. There are additional facts which hardly permit of 
any other explanation. Methorst has investigated 21,307 
families which were founded in Holland between 1907 and 
1911. He discovered that, when no child had died, there 
was less than twelve months interval between the birth of 
children in only 1*4 per cent, of the cases, but that when 
a child had died, another birth took place within twelve 
months in no less than 197 per cent. The only possible 
explanation is that, when a child has died, the parents seek 
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to replace it and abandon the employment of birth-control 
for a time. Again, working on English data collected in 
191 1 , Stevenson showed that, whereas in general the ferti- 
lity of yoimg wives sank from the age of 20 onwards, the 
fertility of young wives of the professional class rose until 
they were over 25. Owing <0 the late age at which pro- 
fessional men begin to earn a living, there are strong 
motives for using birth-control among very yoxmg profes- 
sional couples when first married ; that they do so is the 
only possible explanation of this curious anomaly. On the 
other hand, there are no facts connected with the decline 
in the birth-rate which are inexplicable on the birth-con- 
trol hypothesis. If the proportion of involuntary sterile 
marriages had increased, we should have to look to some 
explanation other than birth-control. The indications are, 
however, that the proportion has remained imchanged. 

So far as we have taken the matter, birth-control can be 
held to explain sufficiently the facts of the decline of the 
birth-rate within the sphere of European civilization. 
Since birth-control methods are known to be effective, to 
have been increasingly used, and to be employed at the 
present time on a very wide scale, there is no doubt what- 
ever that their xise explains the decline in large part. It 
may be the whole explanation. But it is possible that other 
factors, not being practices or habits adopted with the 
object of reducing the birth-rate, may have been at work. 
It is possible, for instance, that there may have been some 
reduction in the frequency of intercourse, and it is pos- 
sible that unsuspected agencies may have been in opera- 
tion. However this may be, it would not seem likely that 
such factors can have been of serious importance. But this 
discussion does not exhaust the matter; decline in fertility 
by means of birth-control implies that people have deliber- 
ately set a limit to the size of their families. It remains to 
explain why they have come to desire smaller families. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE SMALL FAMILY SYSTEM 

There is abxindant evidence that there existed among 
primitive races what may fairly be called a small family 
system ; that is to say certain customs were extensively and 
regularly practised which, whether by limiting concep- 
tions through restrictions upon intercourse or by destroy- 
ing the products of conception by abortion or infanticide, 
kept the number of living children small. This system, if 
it may be so called, broke down in Europe and the Near 
East with the rise of the early civilizations. When at a 
later date Christianity came to shape the mode of life, 
large families were encouraged; for on the one hand 
marriage, though not the most perfect state, was com- 
mended for the average man, while on the other hand all 
practices tending to keep the family small were prohibited. 
Thus in Europe, when our period begins some three 
hundred years ago, a situation prevailed which had ruled 
for many centuries. Under it most people married and 
married young, while the number of children was dictated 
by ‘nature’ alone. 

When the situation is examined we find that there was 
every inducement to marry; only through marriage were 
companionship, the comfort of a home, and an assured 
place in the social structure to be attained. But chil - 
dren were the imescapa ble consequence of marriage. No 
thought was given to the size of family; size of family 
settled itself. As things worked out surviving children did 
little more than replace the previous generation. There 
were periods when deaths exceeded births and population 
declined; there were more frequent periods when the 
opposite condition prevailed. This latter condition domi- 
nated in many countries in Europe from the eleventh to 
the mid-fourteenth centuries, and there was a marked 
increase in the population of the Continent during that 
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period. There followed a time when the population of 
Europe, though it no doubt imderwent considerable 
fluctuations in certain countries, apparently remained 
fairly stable. Our period begins at about the time when 
this stability was brought to an end by a decrease in the 
death-rate. Since there was no corresponding decrease 
in the birth-rate, which, as we have seen, increased if it 
changed at all, the population increased. Thus during the 
first part of our period, though important changes took 
place in the death-rate, the old conditions prevailed in 
respect of size of family. 

We may speak of a large family epoch but hardly of 
a large family system. The large family was a consequence 
p_f_the beliefs, standards, and habits of the time; it_was 
acce pted rather than designed, and it did not lead to any 
threatening increase of population which might have 
called for some revision of habits and practices. But it 
was accepted with resignation as a part of human fate, like 
growing old. It was the hard lot of the woman just as 
working and fighting were the hard lot of the man. ‘The 
family is rarely a large one,’ remarked J. S. Mill, ‘by the 
woman’s desire, because upon her weighs, besides all 
physical suffering and a full share in aU privations, the 
unbearable domestic toil which grows from a large num- 
ber of children.’ There must always have been among 
women a latent desire to be delivered from this burden. 
What obstacles stood in her way? Abortion and infanti- 
cide were forbidden. We know little about the kind of 
contraceptive knowledge available before the nineteenth 
century, but we can be certain that there was no wide- 
spread acquaintance with such knowledge as existed. It is 
probable, however, that it was not so much the absence of 
knowledge as the presence of moral sentiments, opposed 
to the discussion and even more to the employment of 
contraceptives, which kept women in bondage to the large 
family. 

At the end of the eighteenth century came the French 
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Revolution, which introduced fundamental and enduring 
changes in the social and economic structure of France 
and in the mentality of her people. Feudalism vanished, 
and its place was taken by peasant proprietorship. The 
individual became free to secure a situation for himself 
and was encouraged to do scf. But this did not lead to a 
worship of the self-made man, who has never been a hero 
in France, but to the desire for social and economic security 
such as could be attained by taking thought. The peasant 
aimed at a holding sufficient for himself and his family; 
the bourgeois wanted a place. It was not that social 
advancement was out of the picture ; quite the contrary, 
but it was advancement with security and by slow stages. 
The desire for security from outward aggression, and for 
internal security with respect to money, have always been 
prominent. The experience of the ‘assignats’ went deep 
down into the consciousness of the people, and we have 
seen the attitude of the French towards the crisis of the 
franc and the gold question in our own day. 

In addition the Revolution initiated the decline of re- 
ligious belief which made France the centre of European 
atheism and agnosticism, and this weakened previously 
existing moral sentiments. Since contraceptive knowledge 
was certainly available in France early in the last century, 
it is not surprising that a beginning should have been made 
with its use on a wide scale at that time. The logical, 
realistic, and unsentimental attitude of the people, becom- 
ing free from inhibitions about birth-control, made family 
limitation seem a reasonable and even a necessary practice 
if the growing desire for individual advancement with 
security was to be achieved. The provisions of the ‘code 
civil’, limiting the freedom of testamentary disposition, 
tended in the same direction. Varying with the number 
of his children, a m^n can only dispose freely of from one- 
quarter to one-third of his estate. Therefore the financial 
security of the family, especially the family of the peasant, 
is threatened if there are numerous children. Thus there 
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grew up in France a movement in favour of the limited 
family; more than that, the large family became thought 
of as the mark of bad citizenship. In the department of 
Allier in 1838, and in the department of Somme in 184a, 
the prefects advised their officials to limit the size of their 
families ; in 1853 the conseil municipal of Versailles created 
a prix de temperance, and laid down that among the desir- 
able characteristics, which should be taken into accoxmt, 
was the nonibre moderd of children; in 1851 the Acad6mie 
fran9aise gave a prize for an essay which developed the 
theme that a county was fortunate when la sagessepublique 
etprivde united to prevent a rapid growth of population. 

The French Revolution, in spite of all its conquests, 
kft little impression upon the coimtries which, for a time, 
were subject to French rule. The result of French aggres- 
sion was rather to raise a prejudice against all things 
French. The influence of the Churches was enhanced for 
a time, and democratic tendencies suppressed. Industrial 
evolution and the consequential changes in Great Britain 
did nothing to raise up the ideal of an independence 
achieved by care in the mind of the mass of the wage 
earners. Until after the middle of the century nothing 
occurred which turned thought towards the limitation of 
the family. The English birth-control propaganda of the 
twenties, yhile it may have sown a seed, foimd the ground 
too xmprepared for any immediate harvest ; contrary senti- 
ments were strong and well entrenched, and there was 
nothing in the practical aims of the day which called thein 
seriously in question. But the knowledge of contraception 
was there ready for application, and the desire for libera- 
tion from the trammels of a large family was present. 
Queen Victoria, writing to the l^g of the Belgians in 
1841, said: T think, dearest Uncle, you cannot really wish 
me to be the “Maman d’une nombreuse famille”, for I 
think you will see with me the great inconvenience a large 
family would be to us all, and particularly to the country, 
independent of the hardship and inconvenience to myself; 
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men never think, at least seldom think, what a hard task 
it is for us women to go through this very often’ The 
great esteem in which the Queen was held by her people 
was due to the fact that she shared in so many ways the 
views of her subjects. And in respect of size of family she 
was no exception. ' 

J. S. Mill, in the passage quoted above, goes on to speak 
of ‘women who to-day would never dare to make such a 
demand [i.e. for family limitation], but who would do so 
if they were supported by the moral sentiment of society’. 
During the last half of the nineteenth century moral senti- 
ments xmderwent profoxmd changes . There was no drama- 
tic event to which we can trace the impulse to change, but 
it is now apparent that the sixties of the last century wit- 
nessed the end of an epoch, and that thereafter the tone 
and texture of social life were different. It would be pos- 
sible, but it would take too long, to attempt to illustrate 
this statement. What is relevant here is that a change of 
attitude towards contraception at this time need cause no 
surprise. The sentiment against family limitation, which 
had apparently already weakened among the upper classes, 
ceased to maintain its original strength during the seven- 
lies among the people at large. Sentiment, therefore, no 
tonger shut contraception wholly out of the mind, and the 
advertisement given to the matter by the Bradlaugh- 
Besant trial reached a public which was not indisposed to 
listen with sympathetic interest. There were other happen- 
ings which, given willingness to listen, made men definitely 
disposed to consider the matter. Legislation, especially 
the Education Act of 1870, had reduced the earning capa- 
city of children, and the economic depression, which set 
in about 1874, reduced real incomes. A large family thus 
ceased to be financially advantageous, and the pressure to 
lessen e2q)enditure became urgent as incomes sank. 

That contraception, having once become established, 
should have spread, requires no explanation. There has 
been unceasing propaganda in its favour; it became asso- 
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dated with the powerful movement for women’s rights, 
and was taken up with religious fervour by some advocates 
with a gift for publicity. Opposition, except among Catho- 
lics, whose views made no impression outside their own 
community, was half hearted. But it is not likely that the 
course of events m England would have been very different 
if there had been less propaganda in the last forty years. 
The small family fits in, not only with the enduring wishes 
of the mother, but also with the new mode of life. The 
last sixty years have seen an immense increase in leisure 
time, and a still greater increase in facilities for emplo3dng 
that leisure ; and children are impediments to those who 
want to avail themselves of these facilities. In relation to 
making a living children are now seldom a help and are 
often an encumbrance. Finally, the effort to rise in the 
social scale may well be frustrated by a large family. In 
other words, the particular circumstances of the time 
through their influence upon both parents have conspired 
with the enduring disposition of the mother to produce 
the small family system. 

In the following chapter we shall find reason to believe 
that, ovdng tp the adoption of the small family system, the 
birth-rate has sunk, to a level which creates a serious prob- 
lem in relation to recruiting the future population. This 
will make necessary a more detailed investigation of the 
factors which are responsible for the situation which now 
rules in England and in certain other countries. Therefore, 
with this very brief allusion to the main reasons which 
have led to the adoption of the small family system in 
France and England, we go on to ask how it came to be 
adopted elsewhere. 

Neither in England nor elsewhere was there any con- 
scious imitation of France, apart from the fact that the 
early English propagandists derived their methods from 
that country. Indeed, family limitation came to be adopted 
at a time when the French were widely stigmatized as 
immoral and degenerate merely because their population 
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was increasing slowly on account of the adoption of this 
practice. As regards the United States we do not know 
when family limitation was first practised on a large scale, 
and it is therefore uncertain whether events in England 
had any influence. But we can well imderstand that there 
may have been an independent evolution of the small 
family system on much the same lines as in this country. 
For propaganda had long been going on; the match was 
ahght and a fire was inevitable as soon as the fuel became 
sufficiently dry. Sentiment must gradually have changed, 
and there may have been events which disposed people 
to take advantage of the new possibility and to listen to the 
propaganda, such as seem to have influenced the English. 

In most, if not all other countries, Ireland excepted, 
English example was influential. The Bradlaugh-Besant 
trial was world famous; the English propagandists made 
every effort to spread their views, and their books were 
translated into numerous languages. In some countries, 
Holland for instance, vigorous birth-control movements 
arose. There is no question that in general the adoption 
of family limitation, except in the cases of France, Ireland, 
and probably the United States, was due in part to events 
in this country. It is uimecessary to attempt to explain the 
circumstances under which birth-control gained a hold in 
each country, but there are certain facts concerning the 
spread of family limitation as a whole which are of much 
interest. The dates at which the practice became wide- 
spread in the different coimtries, as shown by the begin- 
ning of the fall of the birth-rate, make it plain that density 
of population had nothing to do with the matter. Since 
England was one of the most densely populated countries 
of the world when the fall began, it might be supposed 
that the calling of a halt to increase was in some way a 
response to crowded conditions. But the British Domi- 
nions, which are among the countries where the decline 
began early and has been most marked, are also among the 
most sparsely populated countries of the world. Again, 
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since the decline began in England, it might be thought 
that it was in part due to industrialization. But the ex- 
ample of the British Dominions shows that this is also a 
mistake; for they were almost wholly agricultural when 
they took to limiting their families. Nor does an exami- 
nation of the beginnings of the decline show any con- 
nexion between a deterioration in economic conditions and 
the establishment of family limitation. It is true that in 
England, as already pointed out, the beginning of the 
decline coincided with a depression, but it has continued 
regardless of variations in economic welfare; in other 
coimtries there is in general no association between the 
decline and material welfare. 

How then are we to explain the spread of the small 
family system? The countries to which the habit first 
came were not alike in regard either to density of popula- 
tion or to stage of economic development ; nor were they 
associated in a common experience of economic misfor- 
tune. But they were associated in sharing a similar mode 
of life, a fact sometimes expressed by saying that they had 
reached a fairly similar level of civilization. They used 
the same mechanisms and contrivances, they adopted very 
similar clothes and ate very similar foods. Moreover, 
they observed similar social conventions and fashions. It 
would be possible to give numerous examples of the rapid 
spread over just this group of countries which took early 
to family limitation of trivial habits or of important 
changes of opinion. There can be little doubt that the 
practice of family limitation spread over this group of 
closely associated countries much as so many other novel 
habits and new ideas spread. The small family habit came 
later to southern Europe, and still later fo eastern Europe, 
because the countries in these regions stood, in respect of 
general level of civilization, rather apart from the group 
of countries in north-west Emope and in Europe overseas. 
But they are European also, and just as the more trivial 
habits and conventions of western Europe were taken up 
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by them in course of time, so the more important novel 
habits, and among them the small family system, were 
also adopted by them, though later than in the west. 

There remains the case of the Irish Free State. Although 
figures are lacking there is no doubt that before 1845 the 
Irish birth-rate was very high. The population in Ireland 
as a whole exceeded 8 millions and had increased with 
great rapidity since the later decades of the eighteenth 
century. The coxmtry was admittedly grossly over-popu- 
lated, and the condition of the people was deplorable. 
Then came the famine. Since that time the population 
has steadily declined owing to the combination of heavy 
emigration with a low birth-rate. Emigration was so heavy 
that it removed more than the natural increase, but it 
could hardly have had this result if the natural increase 
had not been held down by a falling birth-rate. We have 
already described the mechanism, namely few and late 
marriages, by which the birth-rate was reduced and kept 
at a low level. This mechanism implies great self-restraint 
and much personal sacrifice, and is therefore in sharp 
contrast with the birth-control mechanism, which, while 
attaining the same end, permits the enjoyment of married 
companionship and home life. It follows that the low 
birth-rate in Ireland could only have come about as 
the result of a conviction that these painful habits were 
the only alternative to some worse fate. That fate was the 
recurrence of over-crowding with all its dangers and 
horrors. We need not suppose that there was any wide- 
spread appreciation of the situation of the country as a 
whole or of the danger to the community in general. We 
need only suppose that what happens now (or at least 
happened until immigration into the new countries was 
restricted) began to happen soon after the famine. Those 
with intimate knowledge of the Irish country-side say that 
there is a conviction that there is room in the village or on 
the farm only for so many people. Young people must 
wait until a farm becomes vacant or a place is available for 
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them before they can marry. If there is a surplus, some 
must leave. It is only by assuming that the experience of 
the famine bit deeply into the consciousness of the Irish 
that we can \mderstand the introduction of a mechanism 
for reducing the birth-rate and keeping it low which runs 
so obviously counter to normal human wants. 

The case of Ireland is anomalous in that, alone among 
countries within the sphere of European civilization, the 
small family system was adopted in response to a threaten- 
ing economic situation and has been maintained primarily 
to prevent the recurrence of an economic disaster. Else- 
where the motive has been in the main to obtain freedom 
from burdens, which it is desired to escape whatever the 
economic situation of the cotmtry or of the family may be. 
This is not so say that outside Ireland the family income 
is not a factor in deciding upon the size of the family; the 
point is that, however well able married couples may be to 
afford the cost of an unlimited family, they seldom wish 
to bear the physical and social burdens which a large 
family brings. Nor is it to say that outside Ireland the 
course of the birth-rate shows no association with the 
course of business activity. Several investigations, notably 
that of Thomas on English data, show positive correla- 
tion between the marriage rate and business activity, and 
also a correlation, though a much lower one, between the 
birth-rate and business activity. The coxirse of business 
activity can affect the birth-rate in two ways ; if conditions 
worsen, married persons may decide not to have a child, 
and persons, who would otherwise have married, may not 
do so. 

After 1929 there was a decrease in marriages in the 
United States and an unusually heavy fall in the birth-rate ; 
in 1933 marriages increased and in 1934 the birth-rate 
rose, whereas for many years previously it had fallen. The 
course of events in England has been somewhat similar. 
But the lesson taught by these facts is not that changes in 
economic conditions govern the birth-rate in countries 
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outside Ireland, but rather the contrary. At the beginning 
of the most severe economic depression ever known the 
birth-rate, already falling before, fell rather more rapidly; 
at the very first sign of a lifting of the clouds it recovered 
from this particular downward pltmge. The relatively 
small effect of the depression and short duration of such 
effect as there was are remarkable. All that seems to happen 
is that imder worsened conditions some married couples 
postpone having a child, and some who would have married 
and had a child postpone doing so. But they do so sooner 
or later, and, if the number of children aimed at in the 
family is limited, then it makes little difference in the long 
run whether the children come sooner or later. Indeed, 
the broad conclusion to be drawn from these observations 
is that, while changing economic conditions may cause 
some fluctuations in the birth-rate, they do not affect the 
general trend. 

To this may be added another conclusion of no little 
importance. So far as the above inferences are true, Ire- 
land would seem to be the only country of which we could 
predict with certainty that opportxmities for further expan- 
sion would be followed by a growth of population. For in 
Ireland alone does the method of keeping the birth-rate 
down demand self-control ; elsewhere the method is agree- 
able in that it permits the enjo3mient of pleasures without 
adding to burdens. If another Ireland was raised up from 
the Atlantic, we might expect to see the Irish birth-rate 
rise and the vacant land peopled. There is little reason to 
suppose that, if another England w^as raised up out of the 
North Sea, we should witness a rise ia the Englis h birth- 
rate. 



CHAPTER X 

THE BALANCE OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS 

We can balance the births which occur in any year against 
the deaths which take place in that year, and that is what 
we did in Chapter IV. The result gives the annual natural 
increase or decrease. We found that the natural increase, 
which was formerly high, has been declining in western 
Europe and in Europe overseas, and that this is due to a 
fall in the birth-rate, which in recent years has been greater 
than that in the death-rate. The inference would seem to 
be that, if these trends continue, if, that is to say, the birth- 
rate continues to fall at this speed, the population will 
ceasg, to increase and then decline, unless, which is un- 
likely, the death-rate falls more sharply than has recently 
been the case. This inference is correct if all that is meant 
is that tmder the conditions stated these results will follow; 
but it is erroneous if it is implied that the birth-rate will 
only fall if fertility decreases yet further. The object of 
this chapter is to show that, in addition to balancing the 
actual deaths against the actual births, it is important to 
balance the force of birth against the force of death, and 
that when this is done it may well be found, and is indeed 
found for this and some other countries, that, in spite of 
the present excess of births over deaths, the force of death 
prevails over the force of birth in one very important sense. 

When we speak of balancing the force of birth against 
the force of death we mean that we ask whether a certain 
niunber of people, say i,ooo, will, if they exhibit during 
their lives the present fertility and mortality rates, give 
rise to another i,ooo or to more or less than i,ooo. We 
are in fact asking whether, if present conditions in regard 
to fertility and mortality continue to prevail, people will 
replace themselves. It may seem strange that, although 
births exceed deaths in a coimtry, yet the population of 
that country may not be replacing itself. The solution of 
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the puzzle is to be sought in the fact that the number of 
births and of deaths per i,ooo depends, as we have already 
explained, not only upon fertility and mortality rates, but 
also upon other agencies and in particular upon the age 
constitution of the population. At present in this and 
■ certain other countries the age constitution is favourable 
to births because a relatively large proportion of women 
are within the child-bearing ages, and unfavourable to 
deaths because a relatively small proportion are within the 
youngest and oldest age groups which are most exposed 
to death. As the age constitution changes, births will tend 
to decrease and deaths to increase, even if the fertility and 
mortality rates, that is the forces of birth and death, 
remain as they are now. The situation may perhaps be 
illustrated by an analogy. If the school-leaving age was 
raised from fourteen to jfifteen, the school population 
would increase. We know, however, that, disregarding 
the results of fluctuations in the post-war birth-rate, the 
number of children entering school every year is grow ing 
less. The school poptilation is not replacing itself because 
the yearly number of entrants to school is lower than the 
number of children in the higher age groups in school. 
Nevertheless, the raising of the school-leaving age would 
produce a situation in the school world not unlike that in 
this country, if we liken the temporary check upon the 
number of sdiool leavers to the temporary check upon 
deaths due to the peculiarities of the present-age constitu- 
tion. 

Even if this explanation is obscure or unconvincing, 
them are certain facts about the population of this country 
which strongly suggest that a decline in numbers is immi- 
nent although births continue to exceed deaths. If we use 
the figures relating to the age distribution of the popula- 
tion which are ^ven in each census, we can easily con- 
struct a population pyramid. We put males on the left, 
and fe^es on the right, and we make each step in the 
pyramid proportional in area to the number of each sex 
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within each age group. Fig. 23 shows population pyramids 
for 1911 and 1931. 

The pyramid for 1911 is so constituted that the lower 
steps all project markedly beyond those which come next 
above. We can well believe that this population is on 
the increase. Let us remember that, in five years from 
the date to which the pyramid refers, those composing the 
bottom step will compose the second step and so on up- 
wards. But since in the course of five years some in each 
block will die, each block will become smaller as it is 
raised by the insertion of a new block at the bottom. 
Nevertheless, it looks as though in 1911 there was plenty 
of margin for wear and tear, and that in 1916 the second 
block might well be larger than the second block in 1911. 
This was in fact the case. Now look at the pyramid for 
1931 ; it is xmdercut at the base. Even if there is no wear 
and tear the second block in 1936 cannot be as large as the 
second block in 1931. Imagine the years to pass and the 
blocks to be raised, subject to detrition through the wear 
and tear which is in fact inevitable, and it is clear that the 
total population will presently be less than it is now. 

These facts make it evident that it may be an error to 
deduce from an existing surplus of births over deaths that 
the population will continue to increase, things remaining 
as they now are in relation to fertility and mortality. In 
this coxmtry there is such a surplus, and yet the population 
pyramid makes it evident that decrease is to be anticipated. 
We therefore need a method of ascertaining whether a 
population is replacing itself. Such a method exists. To 
employ it we must have the specific fertility rates in the 
first place. They are available for those countries in which 
the age of the mother is recorded at the birth of each child. 
The information may be tabulated so as to give the num- 
ber of children bom to women in each year of the child- 
bearing period ; more usually it is tabulated so as to give 
the number bom to women in five-year age groups. The 
latter information, though not ideal, is sufficient. Let us 
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suppose that we possess it; we can then calculate the 
births per 1,000 women (married and unmarried) in each 
five-year group, and we get the sort of information that 
appears in column 2 of Fig. 24. But in that Figure we are 
supposing that only girl babies are recorded; for since 
births can occur to women alone we may leave males out 
of accotmt. Fig. 24, which is purely imaginary and inten- 
tionally simplified, tells us that in a certain country in a 
certain year 1,000 women between the ages of 15 and 19 
had 100 girl babies and 1,000 women between 20 and 24 
had 400 girl babies and so on. 


FIGURE 24 

Illustration of the Calculation of the Net Reproduction Rate 
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Let us now suppose that these specific fertility rates'^ 
continue to prevail, and that in addition no girl baby dies 
before the age of 45. It is not difficult to see what will 
happen. A thousand girl babies will reach the age of 15; 
when between the ages of 15 and 19 they will have 100 
girl babies, when between 20 and 24 they will have 400 
babies, and so on ; when therefore they reach the age of 45 
they will have had 1,000 girl babies. Under these condi- 
tions the population is replacing itself, and if they prevail 
indefinitely the population will remain stationary; for the 
story of each successive 1,000 girl babies will be the same. 
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'^here is an assumption in this imaginary case which 
does not, and never can, correspond to reality. Some of 
the girl babies do and always will die each year. Specific 
mortality rates, that is the number per i,ooo in each age 
group which die in a year, are more commonly available 
than specific fertility rates, aiid we may be fairly sure that 
if we possess the latter we shall possess the former. Let us 
therefore suppose that we possess them. In that case we 
can obtain the number of women who out of i,ooo will 
reach the age of 15, 16, and so on. While in reality there 
are complications due to the continued dropping out of 
some of those who reach 15 and do not reach 20, we may 
simplify the matter by giving a figure for each age group 
which represents the average of those who enter and those 
who pass on from it to the next. The use to be made of 
these figures is obvious. Let us begin with 1,000 girl 
babies. Before they reach the age of 15, that is before they 
enter the child-bearing period, some 200 have died. We 
may say that 800 of them will live through from 15 to 19 
and 750 from 20 to 24. If we follow the slowly reduced 
group, which originally numbered 1,000, we find that 
little over 500 live through the child-bearing period. We 
know that 1,000 women aged 15 to 19 bear 100 girl babies, 
whence it follows that 800 will bear 80; we know tfiat 


1,000 women aged 20 to 24 bear 400 girl babies, whence 
it follows that 750 will bear 300. In fact we can easily 
calculate that the original 1,000, reduced to nearly one 
h^lf in 45 years, will bear 705 girl babies. These 1,000 
wom^ are therefore not replacing themselves. 

This description, based on imaginary figures, of a 
method whence it may be ascertained whether a popula- 
tion is replacing itself, is a very simplified description of 
lie 4 km and ^p^jjduction Rates^^Jabcttafed and 

When fertility alone is ta^en into 
j0CCOTii||^ the j^pner. In the imaginary case, 

guice T ,QQo txTAiTiPji Tvoon rnrh that fcs t potential 
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Reproduction Rate is as low as i, the population cannot 
be replacing itself, because some of the original i ,000 must 
die before the end of the child-bearing period. But since 
we want to know how the population does stand in relation 
to replacement we must take the effect of mortality info 
account. When this is donenn the imaginary case, we find 
that 1,000 women leave 705 girl babies behind them, and 
we say that the Net Reproduction Rate is 0*705. '\^en 
this rate is below unity, the population is not replacing 
itself. 

This simple and beautiful method, which we owe to 
Mr. Kuczynski, gives precisely what we need. He has 
applied it so far as data are available. But in nrdp.r m ralcn j 
late the ne t reproHuctinn ratft.wft regnirn data concerning 
specific fertility as wel l- as specific mortality ; and such data 
are not available for all European coxmtries. They are not 
available for England and Wales because the age of the 
mother is not recorded on the birth certificate. But in 
these cases it is sometimes possible to estimate the dis- 
tribution of births by age of mother from' other sources of 
information, and an estimated net reproduction rate can 
then be calculated. Since in all countries the practice of 
keeping the necessary records is of relatively recent iostitu- 
tion, rates can seldom be given for dates more than a few 
decades ago. Mr. Kuczynski has given a table embodying? 
the results of such calculations as he has been able to make,! 
and they are illustrated in Fig. 25 together with some, 
material from other soxirces. Some of the rates depend 
upon an estimation of the distribution of births by age of 
mother, and some rates are for periods and others for 
siugle years. 

The anomalous position of France comes out with 
clarity. Already at the beginning of the century the French 
were faUmg to replace themselves. But the gap between 
the rate and unity was narrow and remained small until 
recently. So far as information for other countries is avail- 
able before 1900, we find the net reproduction rate to have 
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been in the region of 1-5, though it was on the decKne in 
Sweden and no doubt also in other countries. Since 1900 
dramatic changes have taken place; in north-western 
Europe the decline has been rapid, and since 1920 the rate 
has everywhere fallen below unity. It is about 0-9 in 
Denmark, about 0-8 in France, and about 07 in England 
jand Wales, Germany, Sweden, and Austria. For the rest 
of Europe, when figures are available, they are mostly only 
for very recent dates ; but we can trace the marked decline 
in Bulgaria from 1*9 about 1900 to 1*3 to-day. We find 
the rate to he as low as 1-3 in Poland and Portugal and 1-2 
in Italy, and we may take it that a heavy decline has been 
in progress in these countries also. It is worthy of note 
that the rate in Bulgaria is now lower than in Germany 
before the War, and that the present Italian rate is lower 
than the pre-war Swedish rate. If the decline in countries 
of southern and eastern Europe continues as heretofore, it 
will not be long before their rates are reduced to unity. 
The position of Russia is different and of special interest, 
^he rate is now very high at 17; that is to say it is 
'now higher than the rate recorded for any country of 
north-western Europe before 1900. But the Russian rate 
may have been higher; it was i-96 in the Ukraine before 
1900 and may have been formerly as high in European 
Russia as a whole. In the Ukraine, however, it is falling 
with rapidity, and events there may foreshadow what will 
happen in Russia as a whole. The most striking fact illus> 
trated in Fig. 25 is that the rate in Australia and New 
Zealand has now dropped below unity. The same is prob^ 
ably true of the United States. The position in Canada is 
complicated hy the contrast between Quebec and the other 
provinces. According to Mr. Kuczynski the present ferti- 
lity of Quebec is about the same as that of Germany in 
1900, whereas in Ontario and the maritime provinces it is 
as low as in western Europe. 

When these facts are brought to notice it is often said 
that health conditions will continue to improve and that, 
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even if the present fertility is not sufficient to replace the' 
population, it will become so because deaths will be fewer. 
It is true enough that much remains to be done in the 
saving of life, and that we may anticipate large improve- 
ments in this sphere. But the only sav ing of life which 
can affe ct the trend of popxilati on is the saving of the live^ 
of women before th e end of t he child-bearing period. The 
saving of lives above this age will make the population 
larger at any one time but it will have no effect upon 
population trend. From the point of view of trend of 
poptilati on it does not mattepyhetiber wome n all die on 
reaching the end of the child-beari ng period or live to be 
a hund red years old. What_ matter s is whether i,oo oi 
'women leave another i.ooo women behind them, and the| 
only Smpr ovement. which can help here is the decrease in } 
the morSiitv of women before they reach the age of 45 orl 
'thereabouts. If in the imaginary case 900 and not 800 
women out of 1,000 survived to constitute the age group 
15 to 19, and if 700 and not 550 did so to constitute the 
age group 40 to 44, the net reproduction rate would be 
raised. But the scope for decreasing mortality among 
women before the end of the child-bearing period is much 
less than is generally believed. From the point of view o f 
the trend of population the id eal would b e that every gir l 
baby bom should live until the end of the child-bearin g 
perio d. Let us be generous and put this at the age of 50. 
Then, if it begins at 15, the ideal would be that every girl 
baby bom should live through 35 years (from age 15 to 
age 50) in the child-bearing period. Already in this country 
the average number of years lived in the child-bearing 
period by each girl baby bom is over 30. Clearly the scope 
for improvement is very small. There will be improve-' 
ment, but the average number of years so lived can never 
reach 35 and may never be much over 33. It is much to 
be desired that the widely current and wholly erroneous 
notion about the effect of reduced mortality upon the 
trend of population should be dispelled. 
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If then 

itself _ ^ 

Hoped from decrease in mortal ity. The fertility considered 
when calculating the net reproduction rate is specific ferti- 
lity, that is the births per i,ooo women, married and 
unmarried, of given age. Since the unmarried women, 
Aough not infertile since there are illegitimate births, are 
less fertile than the married women, the specific rate 
would be raised if all women married. On the supposition 
that the unmarried women married at the same ages as 
those who now marry, Mr. Kuczynski has calculated that 
the effect in Denmark would have been to raise the gross 
reproduction rate, which was i'i66 in 1926-30, to 1*355. 
TWs is not a very large effect, and it has to be remembered 
that there are no doubt among unmarried women a rela- 
^elj larger ntmiber of naturally sterile women than 
^ong the married; therefore the true effect would be less 
than A is. Further, Denmark is a coxmtry where the effect 
would be greater than in most countries because there is 
rather less marriage there than is usually the case. It is 
true that the effect would be very considerable in the Irish 
Free State, because, as we have seen, the amount of mar- 


it is desired that the population s hould replace 
ilitv must be raised, since there is little to be 


riage is much smaller in this country than elsewhere. 
But Ireland is an exception to most rules. The v ery 
importot fact therefore emerges that, if the net repro- 
ducHo n rate is to be raised to unity in this and most other 


coimtries where it is now below unity, tBp 
marriage must be raised, and that is equivalemto saying 

Mat the size of family must be increased ."" 

It remains to Jisk wJvaJjcoqcljisigjQg can be drawn from 


a kn owledge of the net repro^ction rate as to the prob- 
ate futoecou^fc of population. We have seen that a 
popuktion may be increasing by a surplus of births over 
d^ths even though the rate is below unity; this is the case 
in tibis country at the present time. But if the rate remains. 

unjty in any country for any considerable lenglh of 
time, the population must cease to increase and begin to 
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decrease ; furthermore it will continue to decrease so long 
as the rate remains below unity. Thus, even though we 
assume that the existing fertility and mortality rates are 
stabilized, a knowledge of the rate may afford only a 
general guide to the future course of population. But this 
is not always the case. It carfbe shown that, if fertility and 
mortality rates are stabilized and continue to play upon 
a population long enough, about a century in fact, a situa- 
tion will be reached when the future course of population 
can be accurately deduced from a knowledge of the rate. 
Under such circumstances, after a century or so, that is to 
say, of stable rates, the population will move directly in 
proportion to the rate. If the rate is 0*75, the population 
will decrease by a quarter in a generation ; if it is 1-5 it will 
increase by a half in a generation, and a generation may be 
taken as about 30 years. But the circumstances under 
which the future population can be deduced from the rate 
are never likely to be met with in practice because fertility 
and mortality are not likely to remain imchanged for so 
long a time. 

It follows that, if we are interested in future population, 
another method is reguirgd* So-called estimates of future 
population are li^h^^l^juently made, but they are often 
mistmderstood./i 3 ms^ ikinds of estimates can be ^iistin- 
guished. In them^^lace, it is possible to calculate what 
m^populafibn Will be at a future date on the assumption 
that existing fertility and mortality rates continue to pre- 
vail. The method of making a calculation of this kind is 
simple. The necessary data are the population, dividea 
into groups by sex and age, and the fertility and mortality 
rates. In five years’ time those aged o to 5 will be aged 
5 to 10 ; but some will have died, and to find out how many 
will have died we must apply the appropriate mortality 
rate. Thus we get the number aged 5 to 10 in five years’ 
time, and similarly we can arrive at the size of the older 
age groups. To obtaia the number aged o to 5 we must 
first apply the fertility rates to women of child-bearing 
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age, and then deduct those children who will have died in 
five years’ time. In this way we reach the total population 
five years ahead ^ 

The total reached in this way for the population at any 
future date hardly deserves the description of an estimate. 
For the term estimate implies judgement, and in this case 
there is not necessarily any judgement made by the person 
who does the calculation. His procedure is like that of 
some one who, having been told that there are so many 
balls in a bag and that every day a certain number of balls 
will be put into the bag and a certain number taken out 
from it, calculates how naany balls there will be in the bag 
a certain number of days ahead. But the author of the 
calculation may express the opinion that fertility and 
mortality rates will continue as at present, in which case 
lis totals become an estimate. If, however, the author is 
nterested in the probable future population, it is almost 
jertain that he will find reason to suppose that fertility and 
nortality will not remain unchanged. He is thus encour- 
iged to speculate about the probable trend of fertility and 
nortality and to calcxilate totals based on the views at 
vhich he arrives. A calculation of this kind is a true esti- 
nate. The third kind of calculation is a variation of the 
irst. It may be interesting to show what would happen if 
ertility and mortality rates moved in a certain way. Thus 
t may be thought illuminating to show what the popula- 
ion of a country would be if fertility and mortality con- 
inued to change for a century in the same direction and 
vith the same speed as they have been changing for the 
ast decade. No one is likely to suppose that events would 
bUow this courte, and such a calculation is hardly an 
»timate. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE SITUATION IN EUROPE 

Certain important conclusions, relating to the population 
situation in Europe, follow ffom an examination of the net 
reproduction rates given in Fig. 35. With the possible 
exception of Russia the rate is falling everywhere, and 
there is no sign that it is approaching stabilization in any 
country. In north and west Europe and in Austria and 
Hungary, where the rate is below unity, the population 
will presently begin to decline unless there is an immediate 
and considerable rise in fertility. In the remaining coun- 
tries the population will continue to increase if fertility is 
stabilized at its present level; but of stabilization there is, 
as we have seen, no sign, and these countries are approach- 
ing year by year a time when their populations will no 
longer replace themselves. 

These prognostications are rather vague, and the impor- 
tance of the probable trend of population in Europe is such 
that it is desirable to be more precise. With this end in view 
the method outlined at the conclusion of the last chapter is 
useful. It has recently been employed by statisticians in 
many countries, and some of their more interesting results 
are tabulated in Fig. 26. For each calculation the Figure 
shows its date, the covmtry to which it refers, and the name 
of the author. The assumptions upon which it is based are 
briefly indicated, first those relating to fertility, secondly 
those relating to mortality, and thirdly those relating to 
migration. In the next two columns the results of the 
calculations are shown. If the calculation indicates that the 
population will decline, the size of the maximum popula- 
tion and the date at which it will be reached are given in 
the first of these columns ; in the second are shown any 
other interesting details which emerge, for instance, the 
population at some future date. In the last colunm will 
be found the present population of each country. 

4169 s 
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It will be remembered that at the end of the last chapter 
we distinguished three kinds of estimate of future popula- 
tion, and we may examine the estimates in Fig. 26 in 
order to ascertain the class into which they fall. Those 
estimates in this Figure which are marked (a) and are 
quoted from the following ‘authors belong to the first 
class: Dr. Charles for England and Scotland, Gini and 
Finetti for Italy, Jensen for Denmark, and Burgdorfer for 
Germany. In each of these cases the calculation shows 
what the population would be at some future date if the 
fertility and mortality conditions, prevailing at or about 
the date when the estimate was made, continued to pre- 
vail. The estimate by Sauvy for France, which is marked 
(b) in the Figure, is an example of the third class, that is 
of a calculation made for illustrative purposes by assuming 
certain conditions of fertility and mortality, other t h an 
those which now prevail, but without supposing that the 
assximed conditions are likely to be realized. In this calcu- 
lation Sauvy assumes that the fertility of France sinks at 
once to the level prevailing in the D6partement de la Seine 
and continues at this level. It is an illuminating calcula- 
tion, but it is merely an illustration since the assumption 
is impossible. 

It is not easy to classify the remaining calculations. 
They are perhaps best regarded as combining the charac- 
teristics of the second and third classes. The authors 
make assumptions about the direction of the trends of 
fertility and of mortality which they think are likely to 
be realized in the near future: this means as a rule that 
they assume a continuance of the decline in fertility 
which has been observed during the past decade or so. 
But, however confident any one may be concerning the 
general trend of fertility for a few years ahead, the 
grounds for confidence weaken when it comes to making 
assumptions about the position more than a few years from 
now. Nevertheless, the calculations are usually carried 
forward for several decades, and we may regard the 
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figures for more distant times as falling within the third 
class of estimate. 

If we examine the results of the calculations which fall 
within the first class, we find that, in the cases of England 
and Wales, Scotland, France, Belgium, and Germany, the 
population reaches a maximtlm at no very distant date and 
thereafter declines. The calculation for Denmark shows 
a continuing increase ; but the assumptions are a continu- 
ance of the conditions which prevailed ten or more years 
ago. A calculation made on the basis of the present Danish 
fertility would show a maximum and then a decline. For 
Italy a continuing increase is shown. These results con- 
firm our expectations based on a knowledge of the net 
reproduction rates for these cormtries , but make them more 
precise. We learn, for example, that the population of 
Scotland on these assumptions will reach its maximum in 
1970, that of England in 1943, and of Belgium in 1940. In 
none of these coimtries is the anticipated increment to 
population more than trivial. These conclusions are of 
great practical importance. It must be remembered that 
they are based on the assumption that existing, or more 
strictly speaking recent, conditions will continue to pre- 
vail. Even under these conditions the decline in popula- 
tion will be large. In England and Wales, the maximum 
having been passed in 1943, the population will have 
decreased by 2 millions in 1975 and to half its present size 
in a century. It is of some importance to notice that the 
decline will be small for a time, and that, after some forty 
years of relative stability, it will become very rapid. The 
position is, therefore, not that a problem will be created if 
fertility continues to fall, but that a problem has been 
created by the present low level of fertility. 

Estimates of this kind do not give us a full measure of 
the problem. In the first place they are made on the 
assumption that the fertility existing not less than three 
years ago, and in most cases rather longer, continues 
unchanged. But in all these countries fertility has now 
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to anticipate as regards the probable future course of 
population in Europe? The future is governed by the 
trend of mortality and fertility rates. So far as the former 
are concerned there is very little room for differences of 
opinion. We may take it as certain that men will continue 
to desire to live as long as they can, and that, with this end 
in view, they will continue to press on with research and 
to apply the results of research for the benefit of public 
health. We also know that the possibility of saving life 
among women before the end of the child-bearing period 
is very limited; the relevant facts were given in the last' 
chapter. The only serious doubt which prevails under this 
head has reference to the improvement of mortality rates 
among the persons belonging to the upper age groups; 
but however much improvement is made it will affect 
total numbers alone and will not influence trend of popula- 
tion. If the net reproduction rate is below unity, no im- 
provement of this kind will raise it above unity. 

If we were as confident about the future course of ferti- 
lity as we are about the future course of mortality, so far 
as the latter is relevant to this question, we should not 
have much doubt about the course of population. But it 
may seem that, at first sight in any case, we have no 
grounds for confidence when we attempt to forecast the 
trend of fertility; for we do not know what size of family 
men will desire in the future, and whatever they may 
desire is already in their power to bring about. If married 
couples want half a dozen children, as a rule they can have 
them; if they want no children, they can prevent their 
appearance. This follows if it is correct to hold, as we 
have argued, that fertility is in the main determined by 
birth-control. Nevertheless, it is qmte erroneous to infer 
that the trend of fertility is just as likely to be in one direc- 
tion as in another. If we examine the course of fertility in 
Europe for the last century we do not find that it has 
moved erratically; on the contrary it has shown definite 
and persistent trends. The reason is that we are dealing 
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with a society that is undergoing steady change and is not 
subject to intermittent catastrophes. Even the Great War 
was not catastrophic enough definitely to change the trend 
of fertility; fertility fell during the War and rose after- 
wards, but if the trend of fertility from 1900 to 1930 is 
graphed, we gain the impression that the course of fertility 
after 1930 was roughly what it would have been if there 
had been no war. Therefore we are not at liberty to say 
that anything is equally likely in the near future ; it is very 
probable, almost certain in fact, that changes will be 
gradual. What will be the direction of these changes ? As 
we have observed, the better-off people, some half-century 
or so ago, came to desire smaller families and found a 
method of satisfying this ambition which they were willing 
to use ; it is not certain that the size of family, low as it is, 
has yet been stabilized among this section of society. It is 
quite certain that the forces making for a smaller family 
have not worked themselves out among the rest of the 
population. Therefore the prospect is that fertility will 
decline steadily for some time to come. The whole prob- 
lem will receive further attention in a future chapter; the 
only additional remark which is necessary here has refer- 
ence to the prospects in different countries. In view of the 
unity of European civilization and of the evidence that, in 
respect to size of family as m other matters, the rest of 
Europe is imitating the west, we may expect that the trend 
of fertility in the south and east will follow that in the west. 
In other words, since fertility in the west has fallen below 
replacement level we may anticipate that in other parts of 
Europe it will fall in time to about the same low level. 
Further, since, where fertility has begun to fall latest, it 
has fallen fastest, we may expect that the time taken to 
reach this low level will be less in the south and east than 
in the west. 

I^et us attempt to translate these considerations into 
more concrete terms. We may anticipate that in north and 
west Europe there will be no further increase of popula- 
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tion of any importance, and that before 1950 the population 
will be on the decline in most countries in this region. 
But in no case will the decline be large twenty years from 
now. For, assuming fertility to decline still farther, the 
drop in numbers will only become rapid about i960. It 
would be very mistaken, however, to assume that, because 
even a further decline in fertility would not produce any 
substantial change in numbers for twenty years, the pros- 
pect is such that it need excite no interest during this 
period. It is of importance for the immediate future, that 
is for the next two decades, in two ways. First, the pros- 
pect of a substantial decline will be common knowledge 
to all the world, and will (whether for the better or the 
worse) affect the view taken of these coxmtries, where it is 
anticipated, by other nations. Secondly, the course of 
population has its roots in the behaviour of the previous 
generation. If fertility continues to fall it will be too late 
to prevent a rapid drop in population if action is delayed 
imtil twenty years hence. It is upon our behaviour in the 
next two decades that the course of population twenty 
years hence will depend; therefore, supposing, for in- 
stance, that we desire a stabilization of numbers, we must 
remember that, though our present habits will leave the 
population only 2 or 3 millions below its present level two 
decades from now, they will inevitably bring about a 
drastic fall in the more distant future. 

In the south and east of Europe the prospects are differ- 
ent. Fertility is declining and is likely to continue to 
decline ; it is probable that the net reproduction rate will 
fall to unity in south Europe within two decades. But, 
even if this happens, the population will continue to in- 
crease for some time to come ; in Italy, for instance, it may 
be expected to increase by at least an eighth in the next 
twenty-five years, that is from 40 to 45 millions. In east 
Europe the fall of the rate to unity will be still longer 
delayed in all probability, since it is higher than in south 
Europe; and we may anticipate that in such a country as 
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Poland the population will increase by a quarter at least in 
the next twenty-five years, that is from 35 to close upon 
45 millions. In the present state of our knowledge these 
would appear to be outside estimates. There are various 
reasons for taking this view. It is noteworthy, for instance, 
that, in every case in which*a calculation of future popula- 
tion has been made upon the assumption that fertility will 
continue to fall, it is foimd that, if the calculation was 
made long enough ago to enable the forecast to be com- 
pared with actual population, the latter is less than the 
population forecast. Thus Gini made a number of calcula- 
tions for Italy, based on different assumptions ; if we com- 
pare the lowest total arrived at for the present day with 
the actual figures, we find it to be about 700,000 above the 
true figures. This means that those who have made these 
calculations have underestimated the amoimt by which 
fertility has fallen, or more correctly that they have not 
thought it worth while to make a calculation upon the 
assumption that fertility would fall as fast as it has in fact 
fallen. Then again, since experience seems to show that, 
where fertility has begun to fall latest, it has fallen most 
quickly, we may expect that the decline of fertility in 
south and east Europe will be rapid. 

Russia is in a different position. The net reproduction 
rate for the whole country is very high, though there are 
reasons for thinking that it has fallen recently. In the 
Ukraine, however, the fall has been very rapid ; it is also 
noteworthy that the net reproduction rate was already 
below ^lnity in Moscow in 1929. But fertility in Moscow 
has been low for some time; almost alone among the 
Russian cities figures from Moscow showed resemblances 
to those from the great cities of central Europe in the pre- 
war period. It is almost certain that fertility will fall 
heavily in Russia, and it naay fall with very great rapidity. 
But it is still so high that the population of Russia may 
well double itself before it stabilizes. 

If these are the prospects in Europe, it is appropriate to 
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ask how far they coincide with needs. For, whatever may 
have been the case in the past, there is no reason at all to 
believe that, under the conditions now prevailing in 
Europe, population automatically adjusts itself to needs 
interpreted as opportunities for employment. But we 
must say something about the meaning of adjustment of 
population to needs so interpreted. The essence of the 
matter, it is now agreed, is simple. In any country under 
any given set of conditions there may be too sparse a 
population in the sense that, if the population was more 
dense, on the average every one would be better oif; this 
is so because there are benefits arising from co-operation 
and division of labour, and there may be so few people 
that these benefits cannot be reaped. On the other hand 
there may be too many people in the sense that, if there 
were fewer, every one would be better off. If any one 
doubts that an increase of population may be a disadvan- 
tage, that, in other words, there may be too many people, 
let him imagine, as Mr. Harold Wright once suggested, 
that the number of people remains the same and the area 
on which they live contracts. For to all practical purposes 
the same population on a shrinking area is equivalent to 
a growing population on the same area. It must be obvious 
that, if the area shrank, there would come a time when 
average incomes would diminish. It follows that in any 
country under any given set of conditions there must be 
a density of population which it is best to have — ^the so- 
called optimum population. 

It must not be assumed that, because we know that 
there must be a certain density of population which is 
more desirable than any other in every coxmtry at any 
given time, we can say what it is from our knowledge of 
the prevailing conditions. We can in fact do nothing of 
the sort ; there is no way by which we can even begin to 
make such a calculation. If we cannot do that, is it pos- 
sible to say whether any country, as it is now, is xmder- or 
over-populated? There is no infallible and universally 
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applicable test. On the other hand, when dealing with 
countries the population of which is wholly or mainly 
engaged in agricultmre, we may hope to detect serious 
maladjustment. Thus if we find that farms are very small, 
that the amount of labour applied to an acre is large, that 
living is poor and less thait that won in other countries 
where skill is no higher but farms are larger, we may 
suspect over-population. Moreover, since agricultural 
technique, except in certain coimtries in very recent times, 
changes very slowly, we may assume that, if over-popula- 
tion exists, it has come about through excessive growth of 
population and not through any change in the surroxmding 
conditions. 

When we come to industrialized countries it is impos- 
sible to find even rough tests of this kind. The existence 
of unemployment is not such a test. If any one d)elieves 
that unemployment is a sign of over-population, let him 
consider two facts. Unemployment has come to this 
country in waves ; between the waves it was man-power 
and not work that was lacking. If we graph the unem- 
ployment percentage we get a sharply fluctuating curve, 
whereas the growth of population is represented by a 
steadily ascending line, and there is no sign of any relation 
between them. Any one who thinks that the intermittent 
unemployment crises have been due to excessive numbers 
must hold that this coimtry has been over-populated every 
few years, while in the intervals population has been in 
adjustment. Secondly, in the United States there has 
recently been relatively more xmemployment than in this 
coimtry; but in the United States, which are favoured 
above all other countries by richness in natural resources, 
geographical location, and an enterprising population, 
there are less than 50 persons per square mile as against 
about 700 in this country. There cannot be any over- 
population in the United States, and yet unemployment 
has been more severe there than here. 

It is evident in fact that there may be over-population 
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without unemployment, and unemployment without over- 
population. The United States are an example of the 
latter, while certain Asiatic countries, which we shall study 
later, are an example of the former ; in those countries men 
work from before dawn until after dark for a pittance. 
The one imescapable consecfuence of over-popiilation is 
poverty — ^greater poverty than there need be in view of the 
resources of the country and the skill available for exploit- 
ing them. The nature of unemplo3Tiient in general may 
be illustrated by an analogy with a steam-engine in which 
the steam introduced is the man-power. If the engine is 
working badly a lot of steam •will escape and remain un- 
productive; this is unemployment. If we reduce the 
amount of steam entering the engine ■without improving 
the mechanism, we may very slightly reduce the amount 
which escapes; but, however little is introduced, a large 
proportion will continue to escape. In other words, if we 
reduce the population without removing the causes of 
friction in the industrial machine, we shall still have unem- 
ployment, though perhaps not quite as much. 

This is only to say that unemployment is not necessarily, 
and in fact is not usually, a consequence of over-popula- 
tion in industrialized countries. But over-population can 
of course occur in such coimtries ; the difficulty is to detect 
it. The difficulty arises from the great complexity of the 
situation. Over-population means that there are too many 
people in relation to a whole set of facts, including, in the 
case of an industrialized country, opportunities for external 
trade. Such opportunities may be suddenly expanded and 
even more suddenly restricted, and within the last decade 
rapid changes of this kind have taken place. Changes of 
this nature adverse to a certain coimtry may cause over- 
population, at least for a time, in that country; but over- 
population so caused is in some important aspects not the 
same as over-population in an agricultural country. First, 
such over-population is due not to excessive growth of 
population, but to a recession of conditions leaving the 
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population stranded; secondly, a restoration of the condi- 
tions provides a possible and rapid remedy, whereas in an 
over-populated agricultural country, swift improvement 
of technique being usually out of the question, the position 
can only be restored by the long and painful process of 
reducing the population. * 

Since tests of over-population are hard to come by, it 
may be that a general review of certain facts relating to the 
various European countries will be suggestive. For that 
purpose Fig. 27 has been compiled. Of the various facts 
which it is designed to illustrate, the density per square 
kilometre alone can be taken as accurate. The other figures 
must be used with great caution for various reasons. One 
column gives the proportion of total population engaged 
in agriculture, but it is not easy to say who is engaged in 
agriculture because many people are engaged part time 
in agrictilture and part time in ancillary occupations such 
as forestry, in industry, or in domestic work at home ; also 
different coimtries draw the line between agricultural and 
other occupations in different places. As to the various 
uses to which the land is put, it must be remembered that 
temporary pasture is included under arable, though, when 
laid down for long periods, it occupies as few people as 
good permanei^t pasture. Then it is difficult to distinguish 
between ‘permanent grass and pasture’ and ‘other land’ ; 
that is to say, rough hill grazing shades off by imper- 
ceptible stages into barren land. The importance of this 
latter point can be seen when we contrast Scotland with 
England and Wales ; both countries are recorded as having 
about the same percentage of permanent grass and pasture, 
but we know that in Scotland this is largely sheep grazings 
on mountain sides, whereas in England much of it is the 
finest pasture m the world. 

Taking these figures as they are, can we draw any con- 
clusions from them ? We observe the very great differences 
in density of population, Belgium with 269-8 and Norway 
with 8*8 persons per square kilometre, for example. But 
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in Norway only 2*6 per cent, of the total area is arable and 
there is hardly any pasture ; most of the country is barren 

FIGURE 27 


Density of Population and Agricultural Employment in 
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England and 

• 

269 8 

19*1 (1920) 

40 5 

17 7 

4; 

8 

Wales . 


267 2 

6 4(1931) 

24-5 

57-1 
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Netherlands 


239 4 
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7*4 
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89 
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n 
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France 
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40 5 
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Portugal . 
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51 1 (1930) 

. , 

. • 
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2] 
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82-4 (1920) 
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53 7 (1928) 

12-9 

• • 
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• • 
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43*2 

52 1 (1926) 
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46*7 

3 

16 
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13 8 

40 7 (1920)* 

91 

30 

53 0 

34*9 

Norway 

Russia (in Europe 

88 

35*3 (1930) 

26 

0*7 

1 

24*3 

72 4 

and in Asia) 

A 

7-8 

84 9 (1926)* 

•• 

•• 

*• 



Note. The figures in column (2) are from the League of Nations Year Books for 1933-4 
and 1934-5. Those m the other columns are from the Year Book of International Agri- 
cultural Statistics for 1932-3 and relate to 1932 except m the case of France, where the 
figures in columns (3) to (6) are for 1931. In column (2) the percentages are for agri- 
cultural occupations except where marked by astensks, when they refer to agncultural 
industries. The percentages for Yugoslavia in column (2) are incomplete as they omit 
Dalmatia and a number of other districts for which figures are not available. 


and incapable of supporting population, and we have no 
reason for supposing either that Norway is under-popu- 
lated or that Belgium is over-populated on the basis of 
these figures. A careful examination of the figures does, 
however, bring some facts to light which have a bearing 
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upon the situation. Germany and Italy have nearly the 
same density of population, a relatively high density, 
moreover, since they head the list of countries placed in 
order of density, if we leave out of account the three very 
densely populated European coirntries, England and 
Wales, Belgium, and Holland. But in Italy nearly half the 
population is engaged in agriculture as against little more 
than a quarter in Germany; also less of the total area is 
‘other land’ in Germany than in Italy. Clearly more labour 
is applied to a given amount of land in the latter than in 
the former country; and this is no doubt due to the fact 
that the power and raw materials required for industrial 
development are much scarcer in Italy than in Germany, 
thus creating relatively few opportunities for industrial 
employment. A similar contrast is fmmd between France 
and Poland. Population is rather more dense in the latter 
than the former, but in Poland over three-quarters, and 
in France only rather more than a third, of the total 
population are engaged in agriculture. Further, the propor- 
tion of the whole area devoted to arable and pasture is about 
the same in the two cotmtries, indicating a much greater 
application of labour to land in Poland than in France. 

These facts prove nothing whatever, but they are some- 
times suggestive. There are many other elements in the 
situation which are relevant, but there is no place to dis- 
cuss them here. It is probable, however, that, if due 
weight was given to them, we shotxld find that disparities 
would remain and that we should be driven to conclude 
that there must be maladjustment of population in some 
countries. So far we have foxmd no test, capable of applica- 
tion to industrialized countries, which might indicate the 
position. But there are facts, such as the average real 
income at different dates, which may throw light on the 
situation. Such facts have been subjected to careful 
examination, and it may be said that the result of these 
inquiries has been to show that there is no proof that the 
industrialized coimtries of western Europe are over-popu- 
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lated. The only qualification to be made is that, owing to 
a recession of conditions, a purely temporary recession it 
is to be hoped, the population in some coimtries may have 
been ‘stranded’, to use our previous analogy; this would 
mean a lowering of the standard of living at least for the 
time, and might result in unemployment if workers pre- 
ferred to stand idle rather than accept the lower standard. 
On the other hand, from southern and eastern Europe 
there come loud complaints of congestion. Let us examine 
the situation more closely, taking Poland as an example. 

The agricultural density is high over the whole country ; 
it is highest in the south, relatively sparse in the east, and 
relatively moderate in the west. Where the density is high, 
dwarf holdings of less than five hectares each are numer- 
ous; there are over z millions of such holdings out of a 
total of some 3J millions. Some of those who occupy 
dwarf holdings have other occupations which they pursue 
for part of the time, but there are at least a million and 
three-quarters of such holders whose entire support comes 
from the land. It has been calculated that the remaining 
holdings, consisting either of large estates of more than 
100 hectares each or of medium-sized holdings, could 
support not only their present occupiers but also all the 
landless agricultural workers if they were redistributed. 
Thus the problem may be said to centre roimd the dwarf 
holdings which do not provide an adequate living for their 
occupiers. It has been calculated that in iqzi there was 
on the average over the country a surplus of 5*4 persons 
per square kilometre; this would mean that in 1931 there 
was a total surplus of over 3 million persons, or some 
600,000 families, and this is probably an imderestimate. 
In the next chapter some account will be given of con- 
tinental migration in Europe. It may be pointed out here 
that the powerful stream of emigration from Poland which 
has been flowing for some time supports the view that 
Poland is a congested area. Up to 1914 some 600,000 
Poles had moved from that part of Poland which was 
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formerly included in Germany, to settle in parts of Ger- 
many which were not ethnographically Polish, and over 
a million Poles had left what was formerly Russian Poland 
to settle in other parts of Russia. There was in addition a 
strong seasonal movement of agricultural workers into 
Germany proper which reached a total of 300,000 in some 
years. 

It would be possible to bring forward facts of a like ' 
kind which suggest that Italy is similarly congested . There 
are signs that Romania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, though 
not overcrowded to the same extent as Poland and Italy, 
are over- rather than imder-populated ; for in these coun- 
tries the population is fairly dense while the proportion of 
the inhabitants engaged in agriculture is very high. The 
evidence therefore goes to show that Poland and Italy 
certainly, and possibly also south-east Europe to some 
slight extent, are overcrowded. Moreover, this overcrowd- 
ing is not of a kind that can be relieved immediately by 
a resumption of world economic activity as is the case 
with such western European coimtries as may for a time 
in one sense be over-populated. For, owing to paucity of 
the facilities at present essential to industrial development, 
no considerable expansion of industrial employment is 
possible ; so long as industry rests upon its present foxmda- 
tions, it is a delusion to suppose that these coimtries can 
imitate the example of England and find an outlet for an 
increasing population in industry. But Russia stands in 
a different position. The density of population in Euro- 
pean Russia is less than a third of that in Poland; the 
country is no less rich agriculturally and possesses far 
greater industrial possibilities. The prospects of an in- 
creasing population would therefore not seem to be a 
cause of anxiety to Russia for some time to come. But it 
is otherwise in the rest of eastern Europe and in Italy 
where already there is congestion. Nevertheless it is pre- 
cisely in this region that a considerable increase of popula- 
tion is to be anticipated. 



CHAPTER XII 

EUROPEAN CONTINENTAL MIGRATION 

A DISTINCTION was drawn in Chapter IV between con- 
tinental and oversea movements ; in this chapter we shall 
be concerned with movements of the former kind in 
Europe. We tend to overlook them in this country on 
account of the fact that oversea movements occupy so 
large a place in our field of view. They are of importance 
because of their magnitude and because of the light which 
they throw upon the European population situation. The 
chief importance, however, of the facts to be given here 
relates to problems which have not yet been touched, 
and in this sense this chapter is a prelude to the discussion 
of the international aspects of population which is to 
come. 

The nature of continental movements in the earlier 
part of our period was sketched in Chapter IV; it largely 
took the shape of mass expulsions and mass settlements. 
Settlers were often encouraged because they brought with 
them new industries and new techniques. Movements of 
this kind ceased before the end of the eighteenth century, 
and it was not until about 1880 that movements of indivi- 
dual unskilled workers from one European country to 
another took place on a large scale. Until after the War 
figures of these movements are of the vaguest kind ; in the 
last chapter some guesses were quoted relating to the size 
of the movement of Poles to Germany and Russia before 
1914, and it may be added that the emigration from Italy 
to other European countries was also large, amounting in 
some years to a quarter of a million, taking permanent 
and seasonal emigration together. The chief coxmtry of 
immigration was France, and, in the French census of 
1911, 1,133,000 aliens were enumerated. From the tune 
when restrictions upon movement, which lingered on 
from the eighteenth century, were removed, migration 

4.160 
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was in general free until after the War. Then we enter 

upon a period of renewed restriction. 

It is this period which demands attention here. There 
has been a certain flow of skilled labour from west to 
east called forth by the efforts made in eastern Europe 
to set up new industries irf the search for economic self- 
sufficiency. This flow, though important in one sense, is 
numerically insignificant. The numerically significant 
movement has been from east to west and from south to 
north-west. But its magnitude is still very imperfectly 
measured. There are serious difficulties inherent in any 
attempt to record continental movements; it is less easy 
to keep records of passage across land frontiers than of a 
flow through ports. Also there is no \miform system of 
defining migrants and recording their movements ; there- 
fore national statistics are not strictly comparable. That 
we do possess better figures for the post-war than for the 
pre-war period is due to the interest which the Inter- 
national Labour Organization has shown in the matter of 
migration, and to the success which it has achieved in 
stimulating the improvement of record keeping. The 
data given in Fig. 28 are derived from the summaries 
provided by the I.L.O. of government statistics. They 
relate to the three coimtries, Poland, Italy, and Czecho- 
slovakia, whence there has been the largest emigration 
of nationals, and to the three countries, Germany, France, 
and Belgium, into which there has been largest immigra- 
tion of aliens in recent years. 

These movements have taken place within a com- 
plicated system of government regulation. They are the 
movements which have been permitted; we cannot say 
what movements would have taken place if movement 
had been free. For men are free neither to come nor to 
go. But they are more free to go, that is to leave the 
country of which they are nationals, than to come, that 
is to enter a country in which they are aliens. Let us 
consider restrictions upon outward movement first. It is 
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important to note that such restrictions apply, not only 
to those going to continental destinations, but also to those 
going overseas. Therefore they condition, not only con- 
tinental migration, which is the subject of this chapter, 

FIGURE 28 


European Continental Migration: ig22 to iggg 
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1922 

31,373 
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17,935 

.. 

181,472 

18,602 

1923 

72,058 
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16,369 

27,591* 

262,877 

22,168 

1924 

26,136 
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19,057 


223,495 

38,104 

1925 i 

42,769 
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28,679 

47,998 

176,261 

34,734 

1926 

117,616 

141,314 

26,480 

55,157 

162,109 

32,944 

1927 

89,427 

91,958 

23,272 

130,584 

64,325 

29,973 

1928 

122,049 

i%m 

28,845 

135,923 

97,742 

31,034 

1929 

178,132 

88,054 

35,063 

125,388 

179,321 

45,006 

1930 

171,853 

220,985 

39,972 

109,421 

221,619 

43,217 

1931 

64,235 

125,079 

26,434 

50,141 

102,267 

22,018 

1932 

11,772 

58,545 

17,410 

9,800 

69,942 

14,881 

1933 

18,293 

60,726 

12,468 

•• 

' 

•• 


* Annual average, 1920-4. 


but also intercontinentalmovements, which will be studied 
later. 

Prospective emigrants are now almost always required 
to carry passports, and in order to obtain a passport it is 
necessary to present identity papers. This forms a con- 
venient mechanism through which governments can con- 
trol the exit of their nationals. There is no case of a 
general refusal to issue passports and therefore of a general 
prohibition upon emigration from any European country. 
But it would appear that the conditions imder which pass- 
ports are granted in Russia are so strict that there is what 
amounts to a prohibition upon leaving that country, at 
least for the ordinary worker. In 1927 regulations were 
imposed in Italy which laid down that Italian subjects 
could not leave with the intention of settling abroad xmless 
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they were going to join a near relative or possessed a con- 
tract of employment. This did not apply to certain classes 
of professional workers, but it meant that the permanent 
emigration of imskilled workers was rendered very diffi- 
cult ; the effect of these measures is shown in the drop in 
Italian emigration in 1927, 1928, and 1929. In 1930, how- 
ever, the regulations were relaxed and the number of 
emigrants rose sharply, as is shown in Fig, 28. Another 
important form of restriction is that which makes inability 
to comply with the immigration laws of the countries to 
which it is desired to go a reason for refusing a passport. 
This restriction is in force in most European countries 
and operates powerfully to keep down the volume of 
emigration. It is imposed in order to avoid the trouble 
and expense consequent upon the refusal by countries of 
immigration to permit persons to enter; for such persons 
may have to be brought home by the cotmtry whence they 
came. But since in this case the initiative comes from the 
country of immigration, and the action taken by countries 
of emigration is wholly governed by conditions imposed 
elsewhere, it is proper to regard these restrictions as part 
of the system of restricting immigration. 

There are also numerous other reasons for refusing 
passports. They may be refused if legal proceedings are 
pending, unless military service has been fulfilled, and 
unless, in the case of those leaving dependents behind, 
there is a guarantee of support for them. Minors and 
young women travelling alone may not be able to obtain 
passports, and the reason in this case is to prevent ex- 
ploitation. Passports are sometimes refused to the aged 
and, what is more important, to those who are without 
financial resources; the object here is to minimize the 
danger of destitution abroad. The offer of financial assis- 
tance from foreign sources to pay for the journey is also 
sometimes made a reason for refusing the grant of a pass- 
port; the motive in this case is presumably again to 
prevent exploitation. Thus the motive for restricting emi- 
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gration in the ways enumerated in this paragraph is not 
merely the desire to keep nationals at home; the motive 
is the supposed interest of the would-be immigrants or 
the demands of social justice. The ciunulative effect of 
this kind of restriction, while not negligible, is probably 
not numerically considerable; therefore it is only in Italy 
and Russia that really serious obstacles to emigration 
exist. 

The conditions imposed by European coimtries upon 
the entry of aliens are far more severe than those imposed 
upon the exit of nationals. There is first a large class of 
restrictions which have as their object to keep out persons 
who are mentally or physically defective, or whose record, 
as judged from convictions in a criminal court, is bad. 
Thus entry into Great Britain is forbidden to Ixmatics, 
idiots, and feeble minded, as well as to persons certified 
by a medical officer as unfitted to land. The number of 
persons refused admittance on these grounds is apparently 
very small. The important regulations are those to be 
discussed next which are intended to safeguard the labour 
market in each country from foreign competition. 

When we come to consider restrictions upon entry into 
oversea coimtries, we shall find instances of regulation by 
means of rigid numerical quotas. Such quotas are not 
foimd in Europe; the only approach to them is the 
German system xmder which the number of alien agricul- 
tural workers who are permitted to enter is fixed at a 
maximmn. But it is not a rigid system, because the 
number is fixed each year by the Ministry of Labour 
after consultation with the agricultural interests. The 
arrangement, which is in force in nearly every European 
coxmtry, takes the form of requiring each alien worker to 
obtain a permit to take up employment before he can 
enter. The procedure varies from coxmtry to country; it 
may be said that in general it provides that the Labour or 
Employment Ministry must consent before a permit is 
granted. Thus an alien worker may not land in Great 
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Britain xinless he produces a permit for his engagement 
issued to his future employer by the Ministry of Labour; 
while Dutch consuls may not visa the passport of any 
alien, who wishes to enter Holland in order to work, 
unless he is authorized to do so by the Director of the 
Unemployment Insurance ahd Employment Services, and 
before the Director acts he must consult the emplo3unent 
exchange in the area to which the alien proposes to go. 

It is obvious that a system of restriction of this kind can 
be made very effective, and the influence of nationalism, 
of trade unionism, and in recent years of unemployment, 
all combine to ensure that it is effectively applied. It is 
surprising that tmder these circmnstances there should 
have been as much movement as the figures show, and 
we know that the figures are incomplete. The inference 
would seem to be that, if it was not for these obstacles, 
continental movements in Europe would be on a very 
large scale, and this points to maladjustment of population. 

TTie regulation of the movement of individual migrants 
is, however, only half the whole story of the regulation of 
migration by governments since the War. The other half 
relates to the treaties and conventions regulating the 
collective recruitment and transport of workers. Such 
agreements were hardly known before the War; they were 
developed by France immediately after the War. They 
are usually bilateral; they may be concerned with both 
individual and collective migration, and it is in so far as 
they are concerned with the latter that they are of greatest 
interest. For the attempt to provide for collective migra- 
tion shows that policy in this matter has not been wholly 
negative, and that constructive work has been done which 
at least contains the promise of a rational attempt to solve 
the difficulties arising from maladjustment of population. 
These bilateral agreements, whether they take the form 
of treaties or of conventions, cover the recruitment of 
labour in one country and the placing of it in the other, 
model labour contracts, reciprocity in relation to labour 
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laws and other matters. All these matters may be in- 
cluded in a single agreement, or they may each he the 
subject of a special agreement. There are a large number 
of such agreements in existence; France alone has agree- 
ments with several European countries. The agreements 
may contemplate seasonal migration alone, or they may 
contemplate permanent migration as well. The agree- 
ments between Poland and Czechoslovakia, Germany and 
Austria, Germany and Poland are of the former kind, and 
we may take the last-mentioned agreement as an example. 

The Polish-German treaty of 1927 settled in the first 
place certain difficulties arising from the presence of 
Poles in Germany. Then it laid down that future move- 
ment should be seasonal or temporary only, and that the 
migration of agricultural workers alone is contemplated. 
The arrangements resulting from the treaty and the 
organizations in both coimtries, which have been set up 
to operate it, are most comprehensive. The German 
authorities fix a maximum for all seasonal agricultural 
workers each year, and distribute quotas to various coxm- 
tries. This is done after a review of the needs of the 
agricxxlturists and is based on the application of German 
farmers for permits to employ foreign labour. The num- 
ber to be recruited from Poland is communicated to the 
Polish government together with proposals for the mode 
and plan of recruitment. These proposals are considered 
by the Polish government and an agreement arrived at. 
Elaborate arrangements are made for the transport of 
workers by rail ; provisions are laid down for the feeding 
of workers en route, for the provision of sanitary facilities, 
and accommodation at junctions until the destination is 
reached. The German government guarantees satisfactory 
sanitary and housing conditions and the supervision of 
moral welfare. The rights of the immigrants to insurance 
against sickness and accident and to social assistance in 
general while in Germany are laid down. Not least im- 
portant is the fact that each migrant has a contract of 
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employment with a specified employer before he sets out, 
and that this contract is drawn up on the lines of the model 
labour contract which forms part of the treaty. Arrange- 
ments for the return are made in equal detail. 

As examples of treaties which contemplate permanent 
migration we have numerotfs agreements made by France 
in recent years. The instrument which governs movement 
of this sort may deal not only with permanent but also 
with seasonal migration, and not only with collective but 
also with individual migration. The Franco-Polish con- 
vention of 1919, subsequently modified and enlarged, is 
an example of a comprehensive agreement. There are first 
of all certain general provisions which concern all migrants. 
It is laid down that the competent administrative depart- 
ment of government shall supervise alien workers from 
the other country, and that complaints or notices of diffi- 
culties can be addressed in the language of the immigrant 
to that department directly or through the medium of the 
consular representative. Also inunigrants are to receive 
rates of wages not less than those paid to nationals for 
equal work. Further, the principle of equality is applied 
to benefits accruing from the domestic legislation of the 
cotmtry to which the immigrant goes. Though in form 
reciprocal, it was no doubt contemplated that, and in fact 
it works out so that, these regulations apply only to Polish 
immigrants in France since there is no movement in the 
opposite direction. 

The most interesting feature of this convention con- 
cerns the provisions made for the recruitment of workers 
whose length of stay is not limited. The two parties pledge 
themselves to authorize the recruitmg of laboixr for this 
pui^ose within the territory of each on behalf of tmder- 
takings within the territory of the other; but the govern- 
ment of the territory in which the recruiting is t akin g 
place has right to determine the area where recruiting 
shall be conducted. The parties are to fix the number and 
class of persons to be recruited in such a way as not to 
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prejudice the economic development of one country or the 
interests of the workers of the other. For this purpose a 
commission is set up consisting of representatives of the 
goveriunent, the employers, and the employed. French 
requests for workers are forwarded to the Emigration 
Office, and no requests from employers are endorsed if a 
strike or lockout exists in the undertaking in question and 
unless working conditions are satisfactory. Polish workers 
are presented by the public employment offices. A selec- 
tion is made from among them by a representative of a 
trade union, or in some other manner under the super- 
vision of the French Labour Mission. Finally, workers 
must have contracts of employment drawn up in con- 
formity with model contracts agreed between the two 
cotmtries. 

Many other matters are dealt with in these agreements, 
but enough has been said to show that they are most com- 
prehensive. Their existence shows that constructive efforts 
have been made to cope with the migration problem, and 
it is not the case that government action in this matter 
is Slimmed up in a lengthy list of restrictions upon the 
movement of workers. For these agreements contemplate 
movement and are intended to facilitate it. By far the 
most interesting feature of these agreements is, as has been 
noticed, the provision for collective migration; for we are 
witnessing an organized attempt to meet a definite and 
ascertained need for labour in one coimtry by the recruit- 
ment of appropriate workers in sufficient quantity in 
another coimtry. Through the medium of model con- 
tracts, with which the individual contract that each 
migrant has to possess must conform, social justice is 
safeguarded on both sides ; the home worker is safeguarded 
against undercutting of wages and conditions by aliens, 
and the alien worker is not in danger of exploitation in a 
foreign land where he does not know how to protect 
himself. 

Since France is the chief country of immigration in 
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Europe, it may help to fill out the picture if we review the 
matn features of the movement into that country, and of 
French experience in the matter of absorbing aliens. From 
1851 onwards we have figures for aliens resident in France 
at the date of each census; they are shown in Fig, 29. 
From 1851 to 1881 the nuniber increased rapidly; at the 
latter date aliens formed 27 per cent, of the population. 
Thence onwards vmtil after the War the number remained 
nearly stationary, and so also did the percentage, since the 
population was only increasing slowly. After the War 
there was a very rapid increase in the number of aliens ; 
nearly 3 millions were enumerated in the census of 1931, 
when they formed 6‘9 per cent, of the population. 


FIGURE 29 

The Numbers and Percentages of Aliens in France: 
1851 to 1931 



(1) 

Total population 
of France 

(2) 

Number of aliens 

(3) 

(2) As percentage 
0/(1) 

1851 

35,783,170 

379,289 

1-06 

1861 

37,386,313 

506,381 

1-35 

1872 

36,102,921 

740,668 

2-05 

1881 

37,672,048 

1,000,454 

2-66 

1891 

38,342,948 

1,101,798 

2-87 

1901 

38,961,945 

1,037,778 

2-67 

1911 

39,604,992 

1,132,696 

2-86 

1921 

37,499,769 

1,417,357 

3*78 

1926 

40,743,897 

2,505,047 

6-15 

1931 

41,834,923 

2,891,168 

6-91 


The contribution made by aliens to the popiilation of 
France is not fuUy measured by these figures ; for a large 
number of aliens have been naturalized and therefore 
absorbed into the French population. As time has passed 
naturalization has been made more easy. The law of 1889 
made naturalization automatic for children bom in France 
to alien parents who were themselves bom in France, and 
optional to children of other alien parents. In 1927 another 
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important change was made ; naturalization was rendered 
possible for aliens who had lived three years in France, 
and in certain cases for those who had been there only one 
year. At the same time the automatic naturalization of 
children was extended. The law of 1889 greatly increased 
the niimber of naturalizations; had it not been for the 
operation of this law the number and percentage of aliens 
recorded as resident in the censuses between 1881 and 
1921 would have been much greater. It would seem that 
between 1872 and 191 1 there were close upon a million 
naturalizations. Between 1920 and 1926 there were 
147,000; in consequence of the increased facilities for 
naturalization, the number naturalized in 1927 was no less 
than 86,000 and has remained at a high level ever since. 
The inflow of aliens has been very irregular; over a quarter 
of a million have entered in prosperous years since the 
War, but in years of depression the number has fallen to 
little over 50,000. But this does not teU the whole story; 
for in prosperous years relatively few aliens return home, 
while in poor years returns may exceed arrivals. In 1927 
and 1931 the departures exceeded arrivals by 35,657 and 
2,700 respectively. In this manner the imemployment 
problem has been greatly eased ; when there is no work, 
aliens take themselves away. But the adjustment to eco- 
nomic conditions is not piorely automatic; it is largely 
brought about by the control now exercised over immigra- 
tion. Before the War there was no official control. Diffi- 
CTilties arose early in the present century ; French employers 
complained that alien workers did not respect contracts, 
and on the part of the aliens there were complaints about 
wages and treatment. This induced organizations of 
employers and of employees to take an interest in the 
problem, and the Syndicat de la Main-d’CEuvre Agricole, 
in concert with the Comit6 des Forges, began to attempt 
to regulate and supervise the introduction of aliens. After 
experience had been gained in this way by volimtary 
organizations, the government took charge of the matter 
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and arranged the bilateral agreements, of which there are 
now eight in force and of which the Franco-Polish agree- 
ment has been cited as one example. 

Sixty years ago three-quarters of all aliens in France 

FIGURE 30 


The Percentages of Aliens hy country of origin in the Total 
Alien Peculation of France: 1851 to ig26 


Country of origin 

1851 

1861 

x 8 y 2 

1881 

i 8 gi 

xgoi 

xgxx 

xg 2 x 

xg 26 

Belgium 

% 

33-8 

0/ 

/o 

414 

% 

46-7 

0/ 

/o 

43*2 

0/ 

/o 

41*2 

% 

31-3 

% 

24-9 

% 

22-8 

0/ 

/o 

13*6 

Italy 

16-7 

15-4 

15*2 

24*0 

25*3 

32*0 

36*3 

29*5 

31*7 

Germany 

15-0 

16-7 

14-1 

8*1 

7*3 

8*7 

8-9 

5*0 

2*9 

Spain 

7-8 

7-1 

7-2 

7*4 

6-9 

7*8 

9-2 

16-7 

13*5 

Switzerland . 
Russia and 

6-7 

7-0 

5-8 

6*6 

7-4 

7*0 

6*4 

5-9 

5-1 

Poland 

2-4 

L9 

1*3 

1*0 

1*3 

1-6 

3*0 

5-1 

15-7 

British Isles . I 
Austria-Hun- 

5-3 

5‘2 

3*5 

3*7 

3*5 

3-6 

3*5 

3-1 

2-6 

gary . 
Holland and 



0*7 

1*2 

1*1 

1-6 

2*2 

1-6 

3-5 

Luxemburg 

. , 

2*6 

2*3 

2*1 

3*6 

2-8 

2*2 

2-4 

1-6 

Others . 

12*3 

2-7 

3*2 

2*7 

2*4 

3-6 

3*4 

7-9 

9-8 

Total 

1000 

100-0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


came from Belgium, Italy, and Germany ; that is to say, 
France was drawing upon her nearest neighbours for the 
augmentation of her labour force. But, as Fig. 30 shows, 
she has come increasingly to draw upon more distant 
countries. Indeed, as appears from the latest figures, the 
proportion of aliens coming from beyond the confines of 
Europe is beginning to be appreciable. If a series of maps 
is constructed to show the geographical distribution of 
aliens in France at various dates, it is found that in the 
earlier years the aliens were concentrated in the depart- 
ments touching the Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, and the 
eastern frontier; the Spaniards, Italians, Germans, and 
Belgians were, in fact, not very far across their own fron- 
tiers. At later dates a tendency can be observed for aliens 
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having these origins to spread farther; but when we come 
to recent times we find that the aliens are much more 
widely distributed, and this is due, not only to an increased 
mobility of aliens from the nearer countries, but also to 

FIGURE 31 

Aliens employed in French Industries 


(from sample investigation made in 1928-9) 



Number of 
firms 

Number of employees 

Percentage 
of aliens 

Industries 

Toted 

Aliens 

Mines and Quarries . 
Lime and Cement 

195 

148,800 

70,840 

47 

Manufacture . 

130 

11,100 

5,000 

45 

Chemical Industries . 
Public Works Contract- 

200 

29,050 

13,000 

45 

ing . . . 

486 

36,722 

16,640 

45 

Sugar Refining . 

Brick and Tile Manu- 

126 

29,450 

12,230 

41 

facture . 

Metallurgical Indus- 

220 

8,550 

2,900 

32 

tries 

501 

183,280 

56,650 

31 

Light Shoe-making . 

43 

3,220 

977 

30 

Hotel Industry . 

1,085 

34,400 

8,200 

23 

Glass Manufacture 

280 

27,100 

5,950 

22 

Textile Industries 

435 

111,100 

16,120 

15 

Saw-milling 

Leather Manufacture 

127 

2,250 

207 

9 

and Tanning . 

126 

5,420 

507 

9 

Book Production 

54 

2,830 

92 

3 

Total 

4,008 

633,272 

209,313 



the fact that the aliens coming from distant countries, 
such as Poland, do not cluster near the frontier. 

The most remarkable fact, however, about the aliens in 
France is not their geographical but their occupational 
distribution. In 1928/9 an inquiry was made in over 4,000 
establishments of every size and in every part of the 
country which in all employed over 600,000 workers. It 
emerged that 47 per cent, of all workers in mines and 
quarries were aliens, and that in cement works, chemical 
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works, public works contracting, and sugar refineries over 
40 per cent, were aliens. If the industries represented in 
the sample are ranged in order, with heavy industries at 
the top and light industries at the bottom, the percentage 
of aliens steadily decreases. The French are, in fact, 
abandoning heavy work to foreigners, and this is the basis 
of the complaint that is sometimes heard in foreign coun- 
tries that the French are building up a new form of slave 
state. 

Aliens also play a considerable part in French agricul- 
ture ; in 1927 there were about a quarter of a million alien 
workers on the land. They are not so widely dispersed as 
industrial workers from abroad, and their geographical 
distribution is similar to that of industrial workers several 
decades ago. That is to say that they are chiefly to be 
found in the frontier departments of the south and the 
east. The most interesting feature in connexion with the 
place of aliens in French agriculture is that they are by no 
means confined to wage earning. Of the quarter of a 
million agricultural workers in 1927 over 90,000 were 
either owners or tenants of land. The land owned or 
occupied by aliens amounted to 586,000 hectares, that is 
an area exceeding in size a large department such as Oise 
or Eure-et-Loir. In certain departments, such as Lot-et- 
Garonne and Gers, alien occupiers are especially numer- 
ous. The population of Lot-et- Garonne about 1850 was 
in the neighboxirhood of 340,000; by 1921 it had sunk 
below 250,000; the corresponding figures for Gers are 
300,000 and 190,000. Since the War Italians have come 
into these departments, and have veritably recolonized 
them, with the result that the population is rising again. 

It would seem that the assimilation of aliens has created 
relatively little difficulty and has aroused no great anxiety 
in France. This is primarily due to the tolerant attitude 
of the French ; they are not animated, consciously or un- 
coMciously, by any racial theory, and the frequency of 
mixed marriages is evidence of this. The aliens on their 
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side are disposed to adopt French habits and to copier le 
Franpais. But assimilation would not have been so easy 
and so rapid had it not been for the work of the schools 
and of the Catholic Church. As in America, the schools 
have been the mechanism for turning foreigners into 
natives. But the work of the Catholic Church should not 
be imderrated. Most immigrants are Catholics and more- 
over practising Catholics. The Catholic Church has set 
itself, without noise or fuss, quietly and persistently to 
care for the welfare of immigrants through numerous 
organizations specially created for the purpose, and has 
been very successful in its attempt to initiate them into 
French life. 



CHAPTER XIII 
EUROPE OVERSEAS 

European continental movements are only one aspect of 
European migration, and before we can consider the prob- 
lem of European migration as a whole we must bring the 
other aspect under review, namely, the movement of 
Europeans overseas. This demands a preliminary sketch 
of the population situation in those countries which collec- 
tively constitute Europe overseas. But which are these 
coxmtries? What we have in mind are those oversea 
estates, which Europeans have not only acqmred, but 
where they do all the work on the fields and in the 
factories themselves. This excludes all those countries 
where Europeans are mere supervisors of non-European 
labour, Ceylon, Java, and the like. The purest examples 
of European settlement are Canada and Australia, where 
non-Europeans are negligible in number; with them we 
may associate New Zealand and the United States in spite 
of the fact that Maoris form 4*5 per cent, of the population 
of the former and non-Europeans 11-3 per cent, of the 
population of the latter. Central and South America and 
South Africa stand in an intermediate position so far as 
the proportion of Europeans to non-Europeans is con- 
cerned; in the former persons of pxire European stock 
form about 38 per cent, and in the latter about 22 , per cent, 
of the total population. Therefore attention will be con- 
centrated upon the first-mentioned coimtries. 

Some information has already been given relating to 
the growth of population; in Figs. 4 and 5 the data were 
shown in graphic form, and in Fig. 6 the rates of increase 
for successive periods were tabulated. From these figures 
we learn that population has grown with great, though, 
except in the case of Canada, decreasing rapidity. The 
decrease in the rate of growth, as illustrated in Fig. 6, is 
not surprising; in the early days of a new cotmtry, when 
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population is sparse, a small total volume of immigration 
may cause a rapid increase which cannot be maintained 
even with a vastly greater absolute volume of immigration. 
In order to get a fair comparison between the rate of 
growth in these newly settled countries and the rate in old 
coxmtries, we may choose theT period i88i to 1921 ; at the 
beginning of this period the early rush of incomers had 
passed, and, if we end at 1921, we exclude the recent 
period about which there will be more to say later. During 
these forty years the average annual rate of increase was 
2'3 per cent, in New Zealand, 2*2 per cent, in Australia, 
1*9 per cent, in the United States, and i*8 per cent, m 
Canada. No figures are available for South Africa until 
1904; between 1904 and 1911 the average annual rate of 
increase of the whole population was 2*i per cent, and of 
the Europeans 1-9, while between 1911 and 1921 it was 
1*5 per cent, for the whole population and i-8 per cent, 
for Europeans. As to Central and South America no 
separate figures can be given for Europeans, and the 
figures for the total population are subject to a wide margin 
of error. But it would seem that between 1880 and 1920 
the average aimual rate of growth was about i-o per cent. 
Between 1881 and 1921 the average annual rate was i*i 
per cent, in Japan and 0*9 per cent, in England and Wales. 
In other words, when we omit the early years during 
which growth was almost inevitably very swift, we find 
that the rate of growth in the United States and the British 
Dominions has been twice that in the old countries. 

Much interest attaches to the part played by immigration 
in the building up of the population of these new countries. 
Very careful estimates for the United States have been 
made by Messrs. Thompson and Whelpton, and Fig. 32 
is taken from their work. It refers to the white population 
only and shows the percentage of growth during each 
decade which was due to immigration. Column i gives 
the absolute gain in population during each decade from 
1800 to 1930; columns 2 and 3 give the absolute gain 

4169 Y 
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through natural increase and the percentage of the whole 
gain due to natural increase, while columns 4 and 5 show 
the same for immigration. The percentage gain from 
immigration, which was very high in certain decades of 

FIGPRE 32 

The Contribution of Immigration to the Growth of Popula- 
tion in the United States: 1800 to iggo 


Period 

Total 
growth of 
white 
population 
{thousands) 

Growth by natural 
increase 

Growth by immigration 

Thousands 

Per cent, of 
population 
growth 

Thousands 

Per cent, of 
population 
growth 

1800-10 

1,556 

1,494 

96*0 

62 

4*0 

1810-20 

2,005 

1,934 

96-5 

71 

3-5 

1820-30 

2,671 

2,548 

95-4 

123 

4-6 

1830-40 

3,658 

3,165 

86-5 

493 

13-5 

1840-50 

5,357 

3,937 

73-5 

1,420 

26-5 

1850-60 

7,369 

4,811 

65*3 

2,558 

34*7 

1860-70 

7,415 

5,341 

72-0 1 

2,074 i 

28*0 

1870-80 

9,066 

6,486 

71-5 1 

2,580 1 

28-5 

1880-90 

11,581 

6,617 

57-1 

4,964 

42-9 

1890-1900 

11,708 

8,019 

68*5 

3,689 

31-5 

1900-10 

14,923 

8,680 

58-2 

6,243 

41-8 

1910-20 

13,089 

10,864 

83*0 

2,225 

17-0 

1920-30 

15,466 

12,131 

784 I 

3,335 

21-6 


the eighteenth century, was low in the first three decades 
of the last century, never amounting to 5 per cent, of the 
total; in the fourth decade it rose to over 13 per cent, and 
has since remained at a high figure. It will be seen that 
the percentage gain from immigration has fluctuated ; this 
is oiily the other side of the picture shown in Fig. 10 which 
gave the emigration from Europe since 1846 in five-year 
periods and brought outthe fluctuating nature of the out- 
flow from Europe. Nevertheless, the tendency was for 
immigration to play an increasingly large part in the build- 
ing up of the population of the United States until the 
decade in which the World War fell. The decrease of 
immigration during that decade needs no explanation ; but 
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it is very noteworthy that during the first post-war decade 
the percentage gain from immigration was little more than 
half what it was in the decade 1900-10. 

FIGURE 33 

The Contribution of Immigration to the Growth of Popula- 
tion in Canada, New Zealand, and Australia 


Period 

Population at 
beginning of 
period 

{in millions) \ 

Annual 
natural 
increase 
{per cent,) 

Annual net 
immigration 
{per cent^ 

Annual total 
net gain 
{per cent,) 

1901-11 

5*37 

Canada 

1-59 

1*82 

3-41 

1911-21 

7-21 

1-60 

0*60 

2*20 

1921-31 

8-79 

1-51 

0*30 1 

1*81 

1871-81 

0-26 

New Zealand' 
3-92 

w 

4*58 

8*50 

1881-91 

049 

2*69 

0*10 

2*79 

1891-1901 

0-63 

1-87 

0*45 

2*32 

1901-11 

0*77 

1*95 

1*06 

3*01 

1911-21 

1*01 

1*65 

0*44 

2 09 

1921-31 

1*24 

1*31 

0*50 

1*81 

1931-2 

1*44 

0*91 

-0*20 

0*71 

1932-3 

146 1 

0*87 

-0*15 

0*72 

1871-81 

1-70 

Australia* 

2-30 

1*26 

3*56 

1881-91 

2-31 

2*30 

1*72 

4*02 

1891-1901 

3*24 

1-82 

-0*02 

1*80 

1901-11 1 

3*83 

1*62 

0*34 

1*96 

1911-21 

4-57 

1-71 

0*33 

2*04 

1921-31 

5-51 

1*37 

0*55 

1*92 

1931-2 

6-55 

0*82 

-0*05 

0*77 


* The population figures for Australia and New Zealand exclude 
aborigines and Maoris. 


The contribution of immigration to the growth of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand is illustrated in Fig. 
33. Column I shows the population at the beginning of 
each period, column 2 the average annual percentage gain 
through natural increase, column 3 the average aruiual net 
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gain by migration, and column 4 the average annual net 
gain to total population. The gain through natural increase 
has remained fairly steady in Canada. The net gain 
through immigration was very high before the War, 
remained high during the War, but was markedly lower 
in the post-war decade. In (Jbtaining the net gain through 
immigration we have taken accoimt of the loss through 
emigration. The high average annual loss through emigra- 
tion has been the remarkable feature of Canadian history ; 
during the two decades 1901-11 and 1 91 1-21 this loss was 
greater than the gain through natural increase. The ex- 
planation is the large drain of population over the frontier 
into the United States. When we bring the net gain 
through immigration into relation with the net increase, 
we see that, whereas in the decade 1901-11, which wit- 
nessed an immense expansion of the population of Canada, 
immigration accounted for about half the growth, in the 
subsequent decades it has been of much less importance; 
it is especially noteworthy that between 1921 and 1931 
immigration was of less importance than between 1911 
and 1921. 

The Australian and New Zealand stories are also illus- 
trated in Fig. 33. The fluctuations in net immigration 
have been far more violent than in the cases of the United 
States and Canada; that remains true if the very large 
u^gration into New Zealand in the decade 1871-81 is 
disregarded because it took place at a time when population 
was still very sparse. Thus, for example, between 1891 
and 1901 there was a net loss by migration movements 
from Australia, while in the preceding decade the gain to 
New Zealand was negligible. But, taking several decades 
together, immigration has played a very important part in 
the bx^diug up of the population of these two Dominions ; 
thus, in the sixty-four years between the end of i860 and 
the end of 1924, 76 per cent, of the growth of the popula- 
tion of Australia was due to natural increase and 24 per 
cent, to net immigration. The most striking fact, however. 
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which is brought to light by Fig. 33 is the decrease in the 
average annual gain by natural increase. Whereas it was 
well over 2 per cent, up to 1890, it was below 2 per cent, 
during the next four decades, and since 1930 has been 
under i per cent. ; the fall in the gain by births has been 
dramatic and has not been ofBet by a corresponding fall 
in loss by deaths. To pursue the implication of the decline 
in the rate of natural increase at this point, however, 
would be to anticipate a discussion of the probable future 
trend of population in these coxmtries which comes more 
properly after some further examination of the present 
position. 

FIGURE 34 


Apportionment of the White Population of the United States 
by country of origin: lygo and ig20 


Country of origin 

Percentage distribution 

1790 

1920 

Great Britain and N. Ireland . 

77*0 

41-4 

Germany .... 

74 

16-3 

Irish Free State . 

44 

11-2 

Holland .... 

3*3 

2-0 

France .... 

19 

1-9 

Canada .... 

1'6 

4-3 

Belgium .... 

1*5 

0-8 

Switzerland .... 

0*9 

M 

Mexico .... 

0*7 

1*2 

Sweden .... 

0-5 

2-1 

Norway .... 

0-2 

1-5 

Czechoslovakia 

01 

1-8 

Portugal .... 

01 

0-3 

Spain ..... 

0-1 

0-2 

Poland .... 


4-1 

Italy 

. . 

3-6 

Russia 

. . 

1-8 

Other countnes . 

0*3 

4-4 

Total 

100-0 

100*0 


One interesting feature of the present position in these 
countries is the origin of the existing population. In Fig. 
34 will be fotmd an apportionment by country of origin of 
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the white population of the United States in the years 
1790 and 1930. The figures for 1790, though the restdt of 
a careful survey of the available evidence, are no more 
than approximate ; those for 1920 were prepared by a com- 
mittee representing the Departments of State, Commerce, 
and Labour in order that flie quota provisions of the Act 
of 1924, which will be described in the next chapter, might 
be put into force. The figures, it need hardly be said, do 
not mean that there was a certain percentage of Austrians, 
Belgians, and so on in the United States at a given date, 
but that Austria, Belgium, and other countries had made 
contributions to the population of the United States in 
proportion to these figures. In Chapter IV, where Fig. ii 
illustrated the changes in the parts played by the chief 
European countries of emigration, it was remarked that 
the emergence of southern and eastern European countries 
as sources of the supply of emigrants had affected the 
United States more than any other country of immigra- 
tion. It was in 1896 that the ‘new’ immigration from these 
regions exceeded the ‘old’ immigration for the first time. 
The resulting changes in the national origin of the white 
population are string; the share of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland has fallen from 77-0 to 41*4 per cent., 
while Italy, Poland, and Russia, who do not appear in the 
list for 1790, are now represented. 

FIGURE 35 


Apportionment of the Total Population of the United States 
between Europeans and Non-Europeans in igso 


Origin 

Per cent, of total population 

European , . . , 

88-7 

Non-European .... 

11-3 

Negro 

9-7 

Mexican .... 

1-2 

Indian . 

0-3 

Chinese 

0-1 (less than) 

Japanese 

0*1 (less than) 


1000 
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It is not possible to analyse the total population in 1790 
into whites and others because Indians were not enumer- 
ated before i860. Oirdtting Indians the whites formed 
8o*7 per cent, of the population in 1790, and therefore 
would be foimd to have constituted a rather smaller pro- 
portion if the Indians could be taken into account. In 
1930 the whites formed 88*7 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion; in this calculation Mexicans, who were at one time 
coimted as whites, are included as non-Europeans . There- 
fore the Europeans have gained relatively to the non- 
Europeans in spite of an influx of Mexicans, Chinese, and 
Japanese. This is not because the natural increase of the 
negroes, who constituted about 20 per cent, of the total 
population in 1790, has been less than that of the whites, 
but because the latter have been reinforced by immigration 
whereas the former have not. 


FIGURE 36 

Apportionment of the Total Population of Canada between 
Europeans and Non-Europeans in 1881 and ig^i 


Origin 

Fer cent, of total population 

1881 


European . 

97*0 

97-7 

Non-European . 

30 

2-3 

Negro 

0-5 

0-2 

Indian . 

2*5 

1*2 

Chinese . 

. . 

0*4 

Japanese 

. . 

0-2 

Others . 


0-3 


100-0 

100-0 


For more than a hundred years the percentage which 
non-Europeans have formed of the popcJation of Canada 
has been very small. It was 3 per cent, in 1881 and is now 
2-3 per cent. In spite of the fact that between 1881 and 
1931 Chinese and Japanese have come into Canada the 
percentage of non-Europeans has decreased; the reason 
is that the fall in the percentage which negroes form of 
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the population has not been offset by the arrival of such 
other non-Europeans as have come in. 

FIGURE 37 

Apportionment of the Total Peculation of Canada in i8ji 
and igji and of the European Population of Australia in 
i8gi by country of origin 



Percentage distribution 


Canada 

Australia 

Country of origin 

i8yi 


i8gi 

English . 

20*3 

26-4 

53-0 

Scottish 

15-8 

13-0 

13-0 

Irish 

24-3 

11-9 

23-0 

Other British . 

0-2 

0-6 

1-5 

Total British 

60-6 

51-9 

90-5 

French . 

3M 

28-2 


Dutch . 

0-9 

1-4 

. , 

German 

5*8 

4-6 

5-2 

Italian . 

• . 

0-9 

, * 

Pohsh . 

• • 

1-4 


Scandinavian . 

, , 

2-2 

19 

Indian and Eskimo . 

0-7 

1*2 

, , 

Negro . 

06 

0-2 

. . 

Others . 

0-3 

8-0 

2-4 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


Fig. 37 shows that there has been no striking change in 
the origins of the white population of Canada as in the 
case of the United States. Tlie proportion of British has 
fallen ; this is due in the main to a decline in the percentage 
which the Irish form of the total population ; for the part 
played by the English has increased. But we can also 
observe, as in the case of the United States, but to a much 
smaller extent, that a greater share is now contributed by 
southern and eastern Europeans than was the case in the 
last century. 

In New Zealand Europeans now form 95 per cent, of 
the total population and are almost all of British origin. 
The Maoris account for 4*5 per cent., leaving only 0*5 
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per cent, of other non-Europeans. In 1934 the other non- 
Europeans included 2,543 Chinese, 1,128 Indians, and 

1.000 Syrians. But it is of interest to note that there were 

5.000 Chinese in New Zealand in 1880 forming i per cent, 
of the total population; since that time the proportion of 
Asiatics has stink. For AustrMia we have figures for the 
national origins of the white population in 1891, and they 
show a smaller proportion of British than in New Zealand ; 
by that date Germans and Scandinavians had made an 
appreciable contribution to the population. It is probable 
that the share of the British has fallen slightly since 1891. 
While immigration from northern Europe has fallen ofF, 
Italians and others, not represented before, have come in, 
though not in large numbers. The largest immigration of 
Italians in any one year was in 1927 when it reached nearly 
8,000. The most significant feature of this aspect of Aus- 
tralian population history, however, relates to non-Euro- 
peans. We may leave the aborigines out of account since 
they have taken no part in the exploitation of the country. 
They may have numbered 150,000 when Australia was 
discovered, and now number well under 100,000. The 
interesting facts relate to Asiatics who at one time were 
beginning to assume an important part in the opening up 
of some areas of the country. In 1885 there were about 

40.000 Chinese and 10,000 E^akas in Australia, who 
together formed 2 per cent, of the population. The Kana- 
kas have been deported, and the number of Chinese has 
been reduced to half that present fifty years ago. Thus 
the proportion, which Europeans form of those engaged 
in exploiting the coimtry, has risen, and this is in line with 
the experience of the United States, Canada, and New 
Zealand. 

There are two other features of the present situation 
which deserve attention. It is not infrequently suggested 
that there are regions in these new oversea coxintries where 
the climate is such that Europeans cannot exploit them. 
This raises an important problem because, whatever the 
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conditions are therefore of much interest. But they are 
difficult to interpret ; the chances of life or death depend 
largely upon access to health services, housing conditions, 
and occupational circumstances. Negroes tend to follow 
particular occupations and to live in a different maimer 
from the surrounding whites ; further, they do not always 
benefit equally with whites from health and sanitary 
organizations. So far, however, as the available facts con- 
cerning the death-rate among negroes in these northern 
regions go, there does not seem to be any reason for sup- 
posing that they are less well able to survive there than 
Europeans. 

The opposite state of things is foimd in Queensland. 
There Europeans live tmder tropical or semi-tropical con- 
ditions. All Queensland is above 29° S. latitude ; Brisbane 
(population over 300,000) is 27° S. ; Rockhampton and 
Townsville, each with over 30,000 inhabitants, are 23° S. 
and 19° S. respectively. Latitude is not, of course, the 
only consideration, and geographers have attempted to 
take all important climatic conditions into accoimt and to 
construct climographs which summarize them; measured 
in this way conditions in Townsville are almost identical 
with those in Calcutta. This means that the white man in 
Townsville has to face conditions very similar, so far as 
they are ‘natural’, to those surrounding the Indian in 
Bengal. When white men first settled in Queensland they 
attempted to exploit the coxmtry by means of coloured 
labour, and imported Kanakas from the Pacific region. In 
those days vital statistics of the whites showed that mor- 
tality was high, and lent support to the opinion that white 
men could not flourish in the tropics. Opinion, however, 
turned against the use of coloured labourers who were in 
consequence repatriated ; the whites had either to brace 
themselves up and do the work of the flelds and the fac- 
tories themselves, or leave the province. This seems to 
have stimulated them to consider carefully what habits 
of life should be adopted and what precautions taken. 
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The results have been remarkable ; for although Europeans 
have perforce taken to heavy labour in the sugar planta- 
tions and elsewhere, and so made the attainment of healthy 
conditions less easy than before, vital statistics have im- 
mensely improved. There is no evidence at present, 
judging from length of life, infant mortality, or fertility of 
women, that Queensland is less healthy than other Aus- 
tralian states ; and Townsville, which is the most tropical 
of the towns in the State, shows as good figures as for the 
province as a whole. This must not be taken as decisive, 
for there are many traps and doubtful features in the 
interpretation of these figures, and, in any case, a sufficient 
length of time has not elapsed. But while there may be as 
yet no proof that white men can live and work in the tropics 
and remain as healthy and vigorous as in a temperate 
climate, there is no evidence that they cannot do so. There 
is therefore no basis for saying that these new European 
estates contain areas of which, for reasons of climate, 
Europeans by themselves cannot make full use. 

The other matter which deserves attention at this point 
is the population carrying capacity of these new oversea 
countries. It was pointed out in Chapter XI that there is 
no way of ascertaining the most desirable density of popu- 
lation in any country, however full our knowledge of all 
the circumstances may be. On the other hand, we may 
hope that a sxirvey of existing circumstances will in some 
cases enable us to detect maladjustment, though certain 
tests, such as unemployment upon which many rely for 
this purpose, are not valid. Let us therefore examine the 
situation in these countries in the hope that some indica- 
tion as to the position may emerge. 

One of the most striking facts about these countries is 
the low density of population. In the United States, one 
of the most favoured regions of the world as regards 
climate, natural resources, fertility, and ease of com- 
munication, there are only 41 persons per square mile, 
whereas in Europe the corresponding figure is 130. There 
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is no reason for supposing that Europe is over-populated 
as a whole ; there are, as we have said, European countries 
which show signs of congestion, but Russia could no 
doubt hold a much larger population than it does at 

FIGURE 38 

Density of Population in certain countries in Europe and of 
European Origin 


Country or Area 

Population 
in 1932 
(thousands) 

Density per square mile 

England and Wales 

40,350 

695 

Ireland 

2,974 

112 

Europe (excluding 
U.S.S.R.) 

383,444 

184 

United States 

124,822 

41 

Canada 

10,506 

2-9 ( 7*7 per habitable square mile) 

Australia 

6,576 

2-2 ( 3-8 „ „ „ ) 

New Zealand 

1,534 

14-7 (18-1 ) 


present, and France is traditionally a coimtry of immigra- 
tion. On the other hand, there are groimds for thinking 
that a denser population in the United States would be 
beneficial because it would tend to reduce the costs of 
production and of distribution. The density of population 
is much lower in the British Dominions than in the United 
States ; but it is not easy to obtain a fair measure of the 
density on account of the large areas of ice-bound or 
desert land which they contain. Canada is 3,504,688 
square miles in extent ; if we regard Yukon and the North- 
West Territory together with the northern parts of the 
prairie provinces and of Quebec as barren, we are left with 
a habitable area of 1,354,000 square mUes. This makes 
the present density of population 7*7 per habitable square 
mile. Australia contains 2,970,000 square miles, of which 
two-fifths are desert, leaving a habitable area of 1,725,000 
square miles, consisting of 1,009,000 square miles of good 
pasture, 616,000 square miles of land fit for close settle- 
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ment, and 100,000 square miles suitable for tropical agri- 
culture. The density per habitable square mile is 3*8. If 
we deduct from the 104,015 square miles, which forms 
New Zealand, the area which is moxintainous or covered 
with inland water, we are left with 84,500 square nailes, 
and that gives a density of l8-i per habitable square mile. 
Even when we have made these deductions, the contrast 
between these countries and European countries remains 
very marked as Fig. 38 shows. 

FIGURE 39 

Potential Population of Australia, hosed on the Population 
of Corresponding Rainfall Areas in the United States 


Annual 

rainfall 

Australtan 
areeis in rainfall 
groups 

{square miles) 

United States, 
All States, 
Average den- 
sity {persons 
per square mile) 

Aifstrahan 
potential popu- 
lation based on 
all VS, A. 
{persons) 

U S A,westem 
States Aver- 
age density 
{persons per 
square mile) 

Australtan 
potential popu- 
lation hosed on 
western U,S.A, 
{persons) 

No settlement 
area 

444,777 





Under 10 m. 

625,357 

24 

1.499,000 

0 5 

312,000 

10-15 m. 

603,605 

46 

2,597,000 

30 

1,810,000 

15—20 in« 

358,458 

85 

3,047,000 

90 

3,225,000 

20-30 in. 

534,766 

20 0 

10,695,000 

19 0 

10,161,000 

30«40m. 

213,195 

50 0 

10,660,000 

310 

6,609,000 

Over 40 m. 

194,423 

90 0 

17,498,000 

38 5 

7,486,000 

Totals 

2,974,581 

•• 

45,996,000 

*• 

29,603.000 


If it is correct to assume that it would be beneficial for 
the Urdted States to hold a denser population than they 
do at present, the advantages of a larger population for 
Canada must be still greater. For the habitable part of 
Canada is far more sparsely peopled, and the country, 
moreover, is richly endowed with mineral resources. The 
natural resources of Australia and New Zealand are not 
as rich as those of Canada, but it can be shown that even 
on a purely agricultural basis Australia is very lightly 
peopled as compared with the United States. The com- 
parison rests upon data for rainfall. It is possible to divide 
a country into areas, each with a given annual rainfall, and 
to ascertain the density of population in each area. This 
can be done for the United States as a whole and also for 
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those States which lie west of the Mississippi. We can 
then divide Australia into similar rainfall areas, and apply 
to each Australian area, first the density for equivalent 
rainfall areas in the whole of the United States, and 
secondly the density for equivalent rainfall areas in the 
western States only. If we do»the former and add up the 
totals for each area we obtain a figure which tells us what 
the population of Australia would be if equivalent rainfall 
areas were as densely peopled in Australia as in the United 
States as a whole ; if we do the latter we obtain a figure 
which tells us what the population of Australia would be 
if it was as densely peopled as the western States. The 
former calculation gives a total of 46 millions, the second 
a total of 29-6 millions, whereas the population of Australia 
is 6,576,000 millions. The first calculation is not very 
informative on account of the high degree of industrializa- 
tion in the eastern States ; but the American densities in 
the second calculation are for regions where there is very 
little industry, and it is a striking fact that, when these 
densities are applied to equivalent Australian areas, we 
obtain a total which is nearly five times that of the Aus- 
tralian population. For various reasons it is easy to infer 
too much from such calculations; it is, for instance, not 
only the total rainfall, but also the distribution of rainfall 
over the year which is important. But it is true to say that 
on a purely agricultural basis Australia is very sparsely 
peopled when compared with the United States. 

Thus there is a good case for saying that a much denser 
population will be necessary in these new countries if 
their resources are to be fully employed. But the develop- 
ment of a coxmtry cannot proceed beyond a certain speed; 
roads, railways, and harbours must be built and land must 
be cleared. All these take time. Therefore, no matter how 
many people a coimtry coxold accommodate in time, using 
existing technical methods for its exploitation, there is a 
limit to the rate of increase of population which is desir- 
able. We cannot determine this rate of increase theoreti- 
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cally ; but experience shows that the population of all these 
countries has increased at an average annual rate of about 
2 per cent, for the sixty years ending in 1924. This is only 
an average figure. All these countries have known periods 
when the rate of increase was much lower than this be- 
cause, owing to economic depression, immigration was 
very much reduced, or when, as in Australia in the last 
years of the nineteenth century, the migration stream for 
a time flowed the other way. They have all also known 
periods of boom when the inflow of immigrants has 
swollen to relatively huge proportions. But, taking the fat 
years with the lean, the average rate of growth has been 
about 2 per cent, per annum, and we may conclude that 
the average rate, taking good years with bad, should re- 
main at that level for some considerable time to come. If 
it does, then, although these coimtries will still be lightly 
populated for several decades, there will be no substance 
in the charge that the owners occupy territory that they 
do not use; for they will be making all due speed towards 
full exploitation. But, if it does not, the charge will lie. 

We are thus led to examine the prospects of the increase 
of population in these new countries. Some of the material 
upon which any opinion must be based has already been 
provided. We have fotind that the rate of increase has 
dropped. There are two reasons for this: the rate of 
natural increase has been declining for some time, and the 
contribution of immigration to the building up of the 
population, which was considerable and in general becom- 
ing more important up to twenty years ago, has since that 
date been on a lower level. In other words one source of 
supply has been diminishing for a long time, namely sur- 
plus of births over deaths, while the other, namely im- 
migration, has begun to show signs of failure. Let us now 
consider the prospect of growth through natural increase. 

In Figs. 15 and 16 the birth- and death-rates for the 
United States, Australia, and New Zealand were shown 
in graphic form up to 1930. The latest stages of the story 
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in these coimtries and in South Africa and Argentina are 
given in Fig. 40 where the rates are set out, so far as they 
are available, for periods and single years between 1901 

FIGURE 40 

Birth-rates, Death-rates, and Natural Increase in Europe 

Overseas 


Country 

jpoj- 

190S 

igii- 

jpaj- 

1925 

jpad- 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

[ 

^934 

United States: 







\ 


Birth-rate 


25 1 

22 6 

19 7 

18 0 

17*4 

16 4 

, , 

Death-rate 


141 

119 

118 

111 

10 9 

10-7 

* . 

Natural increase 


110 

10 7 

79 

69 

6*5 

57 


Canada: 









Birth-rate 


, , 

27-1 

24-1 

23 2 

22 5 

20 9 

20*4 

Death-rate 

. * 


IM 

11-2 

101 

99 

96 

94 

Natural increase 



16 0 

12 9 

13 1 

12*6 

11*3 

11-0 

Australia: 









Birth-rate 

26 4 

28 0 

23 9 

210 

18 2 

16 9 

16 8 

16 4 

Death-rate 

118 

10 9 

95 

93 

87 

86 

8*9 

93 

Natural increase 

14 6 

17 1 

14 4 

117 

1 95 

83 

79 

71 

New Zealand: 

1 








Birth-rate 

26 6 

26*2 

22 2 

19 7 

184 

17*1 

16 6 

16*5 

Death-rate 

99 

92 

86 

86 

83 

80 

80 

85 

Natural increase 

16 7 

17 0 

13 6 

11 1 

101 

91 

86 

8*0 

South Afnca (Euro- 
pean popula- 
tion): 




i 





Birth-rate 

• • 

, , 

27*1 

26 1 

25 4 

24*2 

23 6 

! 23*5 

Death-rate 

. , 


97 

97 

94 

10 0 

94 

97 

Natural increase 


.. 

17*4 

16 4 

16 0 

14 2 

14 0 

13*8 

Argentina: 









Birth-rate 

, , 

, . 

32 8 

30 4 

28*7 

28*1 

26 0 

25*3 

Death-rate 



14 6 

13*5 

12 5 

12 0 

117 

117 

Natural increase 

•• 

•• 

18 2 

16 9 

16 2 

16*1 

14*3 

13*5 


and 1934. The rapid decline in natural increase in the 
former group of countries is at once evident. It is least 
marked in Canada; but when the Canadian position is 
analysed it is found that the regions inhabited by the 
French alone still continue to show a considerable natural 
increase; in 1936-30, for instance, the average annual 
natural increase was 1*7 per cent, in Quebec but only 07 
per cent, in British Columbia. Non-French Canada in 
fact is in much the same position as the United States. 

4169 A a 
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Since the death-rates in all these countries are very low 
already, it would seem that, unless the decline in the birth- 
rate is halted, natural increase must soon come to an end. 
We have learnt, however, that crude birth- and death-rates 
do not tell the whole story, and that it is possible that a 
population may show a Surplus of births over deaths 
although it is no longer replacing itself. Moreover, in 
Fig. 25 will be found a table showing the net reproduction 
rates which have been worked out, and it includes rates 
for the United States, Australia, and New Zealand. From 
this it appears that the population of the United States was 
only just replacing itself in 1931, while Australia and New 
Zealand were already below replacement rate in 1932. 

It is therefore certain that, if present conditions are 
stabilized, additions to the population of these countries 
through natural increase will presently cease. The same is 
almost certainly true of the non-French part of Canada. 
If conditions change, it is far more likely that they will 
change in the direction of reducing than of raising the net 
reproduction rate ; for the forces tending to reduce fertility 
do not seem to have worked themselves out. In the United 
States, for example, the reservoirs of high fertility are 
among the foreign born and the rural population; and 
owing to the slowing down of immigration the foreign bom 
are becoming relatively less numerous, while urbanization 
is increasing. It would seem likely in fact that annual 
accessions to population through natural increase, though 
they may continue for a time, will be relatively unimpor- 
tant, In order to obtain a more definite forecast of future 
population the method described at the end of Chapter X 
must be employed. We owe a number of calculations by 
this method made on different assumptions for the United 
States to Messrs. Thompson and Whelpton. Assuming, 
for instance, that fertility continues to decline, but more 
slowly than recently, until it stabilizes in 1970 at 67 per 
cent, of the 1925-9 level, they find that the population of 
the United States will reach a maximum of 138 millions 
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in 1955 and will decline to 129*2 millions in 1970. In this 
calculation migration movements are left out of account. 

If the same hypothesis is adopted concerning the future 
course of fertility, but a greater expectation of life is 
assumed together with an annual gain by immigration of 

50.000 between 1935 and I939*and thereafter of 100,000, 
the maximum population wiU be 146 millions in 1970; by 
1980 it will have declined to 144 noillions. If another 

100.000 immigrants are assumed annually, the maximum 
population will be reached in 1975. 

It is therefore probable that, although in the absence 
of immigration, population will continue to grow in the 
United States, Australia, New Zealand, and non-French 
Canada for two decades or more, the maximum population 
will not be more than 10 to 15 per cent, larger than the 
present population. Thereafter decline will set in assuming 
that fertility does not rise. Hence, the great importance of 
immigration when the future of these countries is imder 
review. If they are to continue to grow at an annual 
average rate of 2 per cent, or even at a much lower rate, 
they will require more assistance from immigration than 
before. But, as we have seen, the contribution of immigra- 
tion to the population has been less during the last fifteen 
years than before the War. In part, and in the case of the 
United States in very large part, the decliae in immigration 
has been due to the imposition of legal restrictions upon 
entry. The American Act of 1924 laid down that the 
maximum annual immigration into the United States 
should be 150,000 from quota coirntries ; but we have just 
seen that, if present trends continue and immigration adds 
no more than this to the population, the popidation of the 
United States will never be more than 146 mil li ons and, 
having reached this figure, will then decline. It is thus a 
matter of no little interest to ask why these countries 
should have adopted a policy of restriction at, what can 
without exaggeration be called, a crisis in their population 
histories, and why in particular the United States should 
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have adopted so severe a policy of restriction that, unless 
fertility rises, a decline in population Avill be inevitable. 

The answer to this question will be sought in the next 
Chapter. It remains only to say something more about 
South Africa and Central and South America. After 
noting that the population 'Of these areas has been increas- 
ing rapidly, though it is still sparse, we left them aside 
because other countries are of greater interest as being 
wholly or largely European. Three-quarters of the popula- 
tion of South Africa is non-European, and the problems 
relating to this section of the population are best considered 
together with those of other Africans in Chapter XX. As 
to the white population of South Africa the outstanding 
facts are that the birth-rate and natrural increase are high ; 
they have fallen, but not to the same extent as in the other 
countries for which data are given in Fig. 40. The net 
reproduction rate must be well above unity ; nevertheless 
the indications are that it will slowly faU to unity. Except 
in the early days of settlement immigration has played no 
large part in building up the white population of South 
Africa, and the reason is that the country offers little 
attraction to the European wage earner; it is only the 
man with some capital who can fit himself into the South 
African system. As to Central and South America the posi- 
tion in regard to vital statistics is not unlike that in South 
Africa. The birth-rate is high, higher than in South Africa 
for every country for which it is recorded with the excep- 
tion of Uruguay. But it is everywhere falling. In com- 
parison with South Africa the death-rates are still higher, 
and in consequence natural increase in most Central and 
South American countries is not much above that found 
in South Africa. Taking the data as they are (there are no 
figures for Brazil and where they exist they can be no 
more than approximate), the prospect is that the popula- 
tion of this continent will grow by natural increase for a 
long time to come. Moreover, the volume of immigration 
does not exhibit a tendency to fall off to the extent which 
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we noticed in the case of the United States and the Domi- 
nions. The facts have been illustrated in Fig. la. There- 
fore it is much more likely that this continent will become 
at least fairly densely peopled than is the case for the other 
areas considered in this chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE REGULATION OF EUROPEAN OVERSEA 
MOVEMENTS 

By regulation is meant arty governmental action which 
brings oversea movements xinder control whether the aim 
is to restrict or to promote migration; while it is true that 
the object of regulation has usually been to restrict move- 
ment, this has not always been the case as is shown by the 
policy adopted by Great Britain since 1922. The aim of 
this chapter is to outline the action which has been taken 
and to assess its results. In the next chapter we shall 
attempt to explain why governments have acted in this 
way; we shall then be in a position to discuss whether 
movement should be regulated and, if so, with what pur- 
pose and in what manner. 

Until the nineteenth century was well advanced, ob- 
stacles to emigration from many European countries were 
m existence. An Act of 1782 prohibited the emigration of 
skilled workmen from the British Isles ; it was not repealed 
imtil 1824. Those who wished to emigrate from certain 
continental countries had to obtain police permits, while 
serfdom, so long as it obtained in eastern Europe, was a 
bar to movement. Gradually, however, those who wanted 
to leave became free to do so. In recent years obstacles 
have once more been imposed upon emigration ; they have 
been described in Chapter XII, but it will be remembered 
that, except in the cases of Italy and Russia, the only 
serious impediment is that those who want to go must 
usually show that they are in a position to comply with 
the regulations of the country proposed as their destination. 

Obstacles to immigration also existed in earlier times ; 
thus immigration to South America was limited to Spani- 
ards and Portuguese imtil the revolution which resulted 
in iadependence. Round about the middle of the last 
century, however, men became in general free to come 
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and go between Europe and the European settlements 
overseas. As we have seen, obstacles were not put in the 
way of emigration until after the War ; the regulation of 
immigration into the oversea countries, however, began 
earlier, and, so far as non-Europeans are concerned, was 
drastic before the end of the Cfentury. Since the policy of 
the oversea countries towards non-European immigration 
has a most important bearing upon the question of the 
movements of Europeans, we may extend our sketch of 
the regulation of the immigration of Europeans by adding 
some account of the steps tsi en in regard to non-Europeans. 

' Chinese began to arrive in California in considerable 
numbers soon after 1850. Local feeling was roused, and 
various attempts were made by the Californian legislature 
to check or prohibit this inflow, all of which were declared 
xmconstitutional. The federal government did not sym- 
pathize with the anti-Chinese feeling, and concluded with 
China in 1868 the Burlingame treaty which recognized the 
right of Chinese to enter. The agitation continued, and 
both national parties presently declared themselves in 
favour of exclusion; in 1879 Congress passed an exclusion 
Act which was, however, vetoed by President Hayes. But 
in the following year, in response to continued pressure, 
a treaty was made with China which admitted the right of 
the United States to ‘regulate, limit or suspend’ Chinese 
immigration, and in 1882 an Act was passed suspending 
it for ten years. In 1892 suspension was continued for 
another ten years and in 1902 it was continued for an 
indefinite period. But the door has been double locked 
against the Chinese; for the Immigration Act of 1924, of 
which more will be heard later, declares that persons 
ineligible for citizenship are excluded from the United 
States, and Chinese are among those who are ineligible. 
Chiaese were excluded from Hawaii m 1898 and from the 
Philippines in 1902. 

Japanese began to arrive in the United States shortly 
before 1900, and anti-Japanese feeling soon manifested 
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itself. In 1907 President Roosevelt concluded a so-caUed 
Gentleman’s Agreement with Japan according to which 
the Japanese government undertook to refuse passports to 
Japanese labourers who proposed to go to the United 
States. In consequence the inamigration of Japanese 
labourers came to an end;iaut local feeling was not satis- 
fied, partly on account of the entry of ‘picture brides’, that 
is of Japanese women who came to marry Japanese already 
in the United States — a form of immigration not contrary 
to the Agreement. Agitation in favour of complete exclu- 
sion continued, and this was brought about by the Act of 
1924 since Japanese, as well as Chinese, are ineligible for 
citizenship. As to other non-Europeans, Indians and in- 
habitants of the East Indies are excluded xmder the Im- 
migration Act of 1917 which laid down that natives of a 
de^ed area in Asia, constituting the ‘Asiatic barred zone’, 
should not enter. Since natives of India and of the East 
Indies are not eligible for citizenship, they are also ex- 
cluded under the Act of 1924. There is no general pro- 
vision against the entry, of Africans, since they are eligible 
for citizenship and are not natives of any barred zone ; but 
they come under the quota provisions of the Act of 1924 
which limits the entry of Africans from independent and 
mandated coimtries to 100 each year; immigrants from 
African colonies are chargeable to the quota of the mother 
country. Mexicans are also eligible for citizenship, and 
they are not subject to any quota. The only restrictions 
to which they are subject are xmder the Act of 1917 ; they 
must obtain a visa, are examined and submitted to tests, 
and have to pay a head tax of 8 dollars (total cost 1 8 dollars). 

Events have followed much the same course in Canada. 
Chinese began to move into British Colxunbia about 1880. 
In 1885 a poll-tax of $50 per head was imposed; this was 
raised to $100 in 1901 and to $500 in 1904. Finally, xmder 
the Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 the entry of Chinese 
was prohibited except in the case of those coming as 
merchants, students, or xmder one or two other special 
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categories. Japanese began to arrive about 1905, and this 
led to the conclusion of a Gentleman’s Agreement in 1908 
on the lines of the American arrangement ; the agreement 
remains in force. The component states of what is now the 
Dominion of Australia began to impose restrictions upon 
Chinese immigration at relatively early dates, Victoria in 
1855 and New South Wales in 1861. Under the federal 
Inunigration Restriction Act of 1901 entry was prohibited 
to any person ‘who fails to pass the dictation test’, that is 
to write not less than fifty words dictated to him ‘in any 
European language’. In 1905 ‘prescribed’ was substituted 
for ‘European’, and in 1931 it was laid down that aliens 
must obtain a landing permit prior to embarkation. These 
provisions have been used to exclude Chinese. In 1905 a 
clause was inserted in the Immigration Act providing that, 
‘if an arrangement has been made with the government of 
any country regulating the admission to the Common- 
wealth of the subjects or citizens of that country,’ the latter 
shall not ‘be required to pass the dictation test’. An 
arrangement has been made with Japan whereby passports 
are not granted to Japanese who intend to settle. The 
Pacific Islanders Act of 1901 provided for the deportation 
with certain exceptions of all Klanakas, the term applied 
to Pacific Islanders, who were fovmd in Australia after 
1906. Thus non-European labourers are excluded from 
settling in Australia. 

In New Zealand the Chinese Immigrants Act of 1881 
placed a poll-tax on each Chinaman admitted ; imder an 
Act of 1888 onerous conditions were laid upon ships 
bringing Chinese; under an Act of 1907 a reading test in 
English was imposed upon Chinese immigrants; finally 
xmder an Act of 1920 every person, not of British birth or 
parentage, is required to obtain a permit to land. This 
requirement is used to keep Chinese and Japanese out of 
New Zealand. In South Mrica an Act of 1913 prohibits 
the entry of persons who are undesirable on account of a 
low standard of living, and thus keeps out all Asiatics, 
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including natives of India. The latter contribute the most 
important group of potential Asiatic immigrants into the 
Dominions other than Chinese and Japanese. Indians are 
excluded from Australia under the dictation test ; they are 
excluded from New Zealand under the requirement of 
1920 concerning permits, for a permit must be obtained 
by Indians and members of other native races within the 
empire before they can land. They are kept out of Canada 
partly by the Continuous Passage Ordinance, and partly 
by an Order in Council of 1 923 , issued xmder the Immigra- 
tion Acts of 1910-24, which prohibit the landing of any 
Asiatic unless he possesses capital and intends to farm. 

Thus there are few gaps in the ring fence which has 
been erected in the last :^ty years by the United States 
and the Dominions in order to exclude non-Europeans. 
The Central and South American countries have not all 
adopted this policy; in general the less advanced among 
them have been the most exclusive. Ecuador prohibited 
the knmigration of Chinese in 1889, and Peru followed 
suit in 1909. Panama excluded Chinese and Africans in 
1914, and this policy has also been adopted by Uruguay 
and Paraguay. Costa Rica and Guatemala are among the 
countries which exclude Asiatics ; but it would seem that 
Argentina, Chile, or Brazil have not discriminated against 
non-Europeans, and the last-mentioned country has in 
fact encouraged the settlement of Japanese. 

What has been the effect of these measures? It is, of 
course, impossible to say what would have happened if 
entry had been free to non-Europeans ; but we may hope 
to discover whether the prospect of a large inflow of non- 
Europeans was real or imaginary. Fig. 41 has been com- 
piled with this end in view; it shows the number of the 
more important groups of non-Europeans in some of the 
larger oversea covmtries at various dates. Taking the 
United States first we can leave negroes and Indians aside ; 
the latter are the aborigines, whose numbers are still 
doubtful, while the former have not been reinforced by 
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immigration though they have never been excluded and 
now come under the quota provisions. We note the rapid 
increase in the number of Chinese between i860 and 1880 ; 
in 1882 came the suspension of Chinese immigration, since 
when numbers have declined with the exception of a slight 
rise in 1930. The suspension 6f Chinese immigration re- 
sulted in a rapid decline because the number of Chinese 
women in the United States has always been very small, 
and therefore there has been little natural increase of the 
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FIGURE 41 (cont.) 
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Chinese population. The same is not true of the Japanese 
who have had their women with them, and therefore, in 
spite of the virtual prohibition upon immigration since 
1907, they have increased considerably. We also note the 
rapid increase in the nximber of Mexicans and Filipinos 
whose entry has not yet been seriously impeded. The 
inference is that the United States are attractive to non- 
Europeans of oriental and Mexican origin, and that they 
would have entered in large numbers if they had been 
allowed to do so. 

This inference is much strengthened by a study of the 
Canadian figures. It will be seen how much the Chinese 
population of Canada grew in spite of the Poll-Tax, and 
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how considerably the Japanese have increased in spite of 
the Gentleman’s Agreement of 1908. Between 1901 and 
1904 the number of Chinese entering Canada annually 
averaged about 4,000. The raising of the poll-tax in 1904 
from $100 to $500 reduced the inflow to a few hundreds; 
but in spite of the very high tax Chinese began to flow in 
again, and in 1913 over 7,000 entered. In 1919 the num- 
ber of entrants was over 4,000; in fact, it was only the 
complete exclusion enforced by the Act of 1923 which 
stopped the flow. Between 1925 and 1934 only seven 
Chinese entered. In 1908, before the Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment was made, 7,600 Japanese entered; the effect of the 
agreement can be seen from the fact that in the following 
year the number was 495 and has since been kept at an 
average of about 500 a year. 

The experience of New Zealand has been similar. The 
combined effects of the poll-tax of 1881 and of other 
measures was to reduce the number of the Chinese ; but 
during the earlier decades of the present century it became 
evident that the Chinese were climbing over these barriers, 
and it was not until the Act of 1920 came into force, which 
requires a permit to land, that the inflow was completely 
controlled. The evidence from Australia is of specif 
interest. About 1855 a rush of Chinese into New South 
Wales began which was checked by an Act of 1861. A few 
years later the restrictive provisions were made rather less 
severe with the resxilt that the inflow began again; it was 
brought to an end by the reimposition of restriction. Vic- 
toria experienced an invasion at about the same time, and 
this was brought under control by an Act of 1855. The 
entry of Chinese into Queensland began later, but was 
equally rapid. Restrictive measures were imposed in 1875 
and were strengthened in subsequent years. Queensland 
also experimented with indentured iCanaka labour, and 
this system was brought to an end by the repatriation of 
the labourers. The other provinces, and especially the 
Northern Territory, all had a similar Chinese invasion 
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though at rather different dates, and in each case it was 
brought under control by restrictive measures. In 1901 
federal legislation introduced drastic restriction against 
the entry of Chinese into any part of Australia. The 
consequence of the existence of independent states in 
Australia was that the number of Chinese remained high 
for some time; for as soon as one state took measures, 
Chinese immigration became directed to a neighbouring 
state. It would appear that the total number of Chinese 
in Australia never exceeded 40,000; but it remained near 
this figure for more than twenty years ; in consequence of 
the federal legislation it declined to 16,000 in 1931 . Owing 
to the fact that Europeans are so greatly outnumbered by 
Africans the position of South Africa is different. Apart 
from Indians the number of Asiatics has never been large, 
and the Indians are mostly the descendants of indentured 
labourers. In 1921 there were 165,731 Asiatics in South 
Africa of whom 161 ,339 were Indians ; of the latter 141 ,336 
were in Natal. 

The conclusion to which this evidence points is clear. 
If non-Europeans and especially Asiatics had not been 
kept out of the United States and the British Dominions, 
they would have entered in very large numbers. By this 
time the population of the western seaboard of North 
America would have been largely Asiatic. It seems that 
Europeans only established thenaselves in sufficient num- 
bers beyond the Rocky Moxmtains just in time to be able 
to secure exclusive possession of this desirable region for 
themselves. 

Passing to the regulation of the entry of Europeans into 
the oversea countries mention may first be made of the 
fact that, since the onset of the world depression, immigra- 
tion has been brought almost to a standstill either by the 
enactment of special legislation or by the drastic use of 
powers under pre-existing legislation. Thxis an Act was 
passed in 1934 in New Zealand which required that all 
immigrants, including those of British nationality, should 
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be in possession of means to support themselves, while 
entry into the United States has been reduced to a very 
low figure by a rigorous use of the provision that persons 
likely to become a public charge are inadmissible. On the 
assumption that these extra restrictions will be removed 
if and when the former standard of prosperity is restored, 
we may concentrate our attention upon what we may 
regard as the normal policy of these cotmtries, that is the 
policy followed before 1930. But it is pertinent to remark 
that, since, as we shall see, reduction of the volume of 
immigration is a popular policy, it may turn out that, even 
with a return of prosperity, there may be a reluctance to 
relax all these extra restrictions and to permit even that 
volume of immigration which was taking place before they 
were imposed. 

The first important step was taken by the United States 
in 1882. The most significant feature of the Act of that 
year was the exclusion of ‘any person unable to take care 
of himself or herself without becoming a public charge’. 
Between 1882 and 1917 the law was amended on several 
occasions and always with the object of strengthening its 
provisions; in 1885 aliens under a contract to labour and 
in 1903 paupers were excluded. By 1917 there was a 
lengthy list of ‘undesirable’ aliens whose entry was pro- 
hibited. To this list there was added in 1917 those over 
the age of 16 who failed to pass a test of literacy which 
consisted in reading not less than thirty and not more than 
forty words in a language designated by the alien. 

It was in 1921 that immigration into the United States 
was first drastically limited. The Quota Act of that year 
limited the number of immigrants of any nationality who 
might be admitted in any year to 3 per cent, of the ntimber 
of foreign-born persons of that nationality resident in the 
United States in 1910. The Act did not apply to countries 
whence immigration was already regulated, that is from 
Chiaa, Japan, or countries within the ‘Asiatic barred zone’, 
or to aliens who had resided for at least five years in other 
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countries of North and South America. The Act was 
restrictive since the total admissions from quota countries 
could not be more than 357,803 ; it was also discriminatory 
because the proportion of the total allotted to southern and 
eastern European countries was less than the proportion 
of the total iiiflow which they were contributing before the 
Act came into force. This Act was superseded by the Act 
of 1924 which is still in force. This latter Act did two 
things : it amended the basis of the quota provision of the 
Act of 1921, and enunciated another and a final basis for 
a quota which should operate when it had been worked 
out. The immediate amendment substituted 2 per cent, 
for 3 per cent, and 1890 for 1910. The result was more 
restriction and more discrimination; for it reduced the 
total permitted inflow from quota cotmtries from 357,000 
to 164,667, and allowed only a negligible quota to coim- 
tries such as Italy whose foreign-bom representatives were 
few in 1890. The basis of the definitive quota is laid down 
in the Act of 1924 as follows: ‘The aimual quota of any 
nationality for the fiscal year beginning July ist, 1927, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter, shall be a number which 
bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabi- 
tants in continental United States in 1920 having that 
national origin (ascertained as hereinafter provided in this 
section) bears to the munber of inhabitants in continental 
United States in 1920, but the minimum quota shall be 
100.’ In order to ascertain the national origins of the 
population in 1920 it was necessary to attempt to ascertain 
the contribution made to the building up of the population 
of the United States by each nationality. This was under- 
taken by a special committee, and the quotas prepared on 
this basis were put into force in 1928. The result was 
slightly more restriction, and a considerable change in the 
relative sizes of the quotas of certain countries as is shown 
in Fig. 42. 

In Fig. 42 are given first the totals admitted under each 
of the three systems, secondly, the totals for Asia, Africa, 
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Oceania, and Europe respectively, and, thirdly, the totals 
for the principal European countries. The total admitted 

FIGURE 42 
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under the National Origins provision slightly exceeds 
150,000, because no quota coimtry receives a smaller quota 
than 100, however small its share works out xmder the 
method of calculation employed. It will be seen that the 
differences between the systems affect Europe only, for it 
is the European total alone which is markedly altered. But 
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it is not only the European total which is changed, for the 
share which the various countries receive of the European 
total is also affected. The chief changes occurred when 
the 2 per cent, provisions of the 1924 Act replaced the 1921 
Act; they resulted in drastic reductions in the quotas for 
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southern and eastern European countries. Thus the Italian 
quota was reduced from 42,057 to the derisory figure of 
3,845. In fact the permitted immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe was reduced to negligible proportions. 

Let us now follow the effect of this legislation upon 
immigration into the United States. The quantitative 
effect of the legislation up to 1917 was no doubt negligible, 
and it does not seem that the literacy test introduced in 
that year had much effect, since in 1922 only 1,476 and in 
1923 only 2,095 persons were excluded under the test. 
But, of course, some immigrants may have been deterred 
from presenting themselves by the knowledge that they 
would be rejected. It is a different matter when we come 
to examine the effects of the Quota Acts. The facts are set 
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out in Fig. 43, whence it appears that the total immigration 
during the decade 1911-20 was greater than that during 
the following decade, although the War fell within the 
former. When we examine the aimual figures for the last 
decade we can see clearly the results of the quota legisla- 
tion. The inflow into the United States in 1921 showed 
signs of reaching the high figures of the pre-War period ; 
then it was cut down until it amounted to about a third of 
the pre-War annual average. But this is not the whole 
story. In the first place this low figure was only reached 
owing to heavily increased immigration from non-quota 
countries such as Canada and Mexico, themselves expand- 
ing countries, the former of which at least was also restrict- 
ing inflow. Thus Europe was allowed to supply only about 
half of the actual immigrants, and the actual immigrants 
were perhaps only a third of the total who would have 
entered if former conditions had prevailed. It therefore 
looks as though immigration from Europe was reduced to 
about one-fifth of the volume to which it would otherwise 
have attained. In the second place, repatriation was on a 
more extensive scale than previously, and in consequence 
the net increase through immigration was small; it was 
2,007,575 between 1921 and 1925, and 1,179,737 between 
1926 and 1930. The position may be further illustrated 
by saying that between 1921 and 1930 net immigration 
accounted only for 21 '6 per cent, of the population growth, 
and that, with the exception of the decade in which the 
War fell, immigration had not contributed so small a share 
of the population growth since the decade 1830-40. More- 
over, the rate of growth between 1920 and 1930 was the 
smallest ever recorded for a decade with one exception; 
therefore immigration contributed an unusually low pro- 
portion of an unusually low increase. The restrictive 
effect of the legislation needs no further illustration. That 
discrimination is also exercised is sufiiciently apparent 
from Fig. 42. It is enough to add that Italian immigration 
into the U.S.A. during the decade 1901 to 1910 averaged 
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over 200,000 per annum and that the Italian quo^ is 
now 3,845. 

Though strict numerical limitation is practised only by 
the United States, the result of legislation in the Domi- 
nions, so far as it aifects Europeans, is also restrictive and 
discriminatory. The Canadian Immigration Act of 1910 
excluded ‘persons likely to become a public charge’, and 
gave power to the Governor in Council to prohibit by 
proclamation any person not coming ‘by continuous jour- 
ney’ or ‘of immigrants belonging to any race deemed 
unsuited to the climate or requirements of Canada, or of 
hnmigrants of any specified class, occupation or character’. 
In 1919 this last clause was repealed and another substi- 
tuted giving power ‘to prohibit or limit in nxnnber for a 
stated period or permanently the landing in Canada ... of 
immigrants belonging to any nationality or race or of 
immigrants of any specified class or occupation’ for, it is 
roughly true to say, any reason so long as that reason has 
reference to unsuitability to Canadian conditions ; power 
was also taken to require immigrants to possess a pre- 
scribed sum of money. In the same year another amend- 
ment added persons over the age of 15 and incapable of 
reading to the list of excluded persons. Armed with these 
powers the Canadian government can lay down whom it 
will admit, and under what conditions. A list has been 
prepared of ‘preferred’, ‘non-preferred’, and ‘other coun- 
tries’. The ‘preferred’ countries are Belgimn, France, 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. Their nationals are admitted on much the same 
terms as British citizens, the chief requirement being that 
they are proceeding to assured employment or that they 
have sufficient funds to maintain themselves until they find 
employment. The ‘non-preferred’ countries are Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Lithuania, 
Esthonia, and Russia. Their nationds may enter only 
if they are agriculturists or domestic servants. Persons 
belonging to ‘other countries’ must obtain special permits. 
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The dictation test embodied in the Australian Immigra- 
tion Act of 1901 has already been described; it has also 
been mentioned that in 1932 a requirement was added that 
aliens must have a permit to land before they embark. 
This aspect of Australian legislation is chiefly of impor- 
tance in relation to non-European immigration. In 1925 
clauses were added to the Act on the model of those incor- 
porated in the Canadian Act in 1919; that is to say wide 
powers were given to the Governor-General to prohibit or 
limit the entry of persons of any race or nationality on 
grotmds so wide that the power was virtually Tinlimited. 
It may be noted that, whereas in Canada prohibition must 
always be on account of undesirability in relation to 
Canadian conditions, it is possible to exclude persons from 
Australia because they ‘are unsuitable for admission into 
the Commonwealth’, which implies general rather than 
special xmsuitability; if powers were exercised under this 
sub-section it would seem to follow that the persons in 
question had been judged to be in some measure xmdesir- 
able anywhere. But in fact these powers have not been 
exercised. The government, fortified, when it comes to 
bargaining, by the fact that other governments know that 
these powers are in reserve, has concluded a number of 
agreements. The governments of Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
other eastern European coimtries have agreed to limit the 
number of passports issued to their nationals who intend 
to go to Australia; the government of Italy has agreed to 
restrict the issue of passports to Italians who possess at 
least The New Zealand Act of 1920 requires all 

immigrants, other than those of British birth or parentage, 
to possess a permit to enter New Zealand; in order to 
obtain a permit, application must be made from the 
country of origin of the applicant, and the Minister of 
Customs may in his discretion grant or refuse the request. 
It would appear that this power is exercised so as to keep 
the number of non-British immigrants very small. 

The South African Quota Act of 1930 limits the 
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iminigration from non-scheduled countries to 50 a year ; 
the scheduled comitries are Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. It 
appears that no country in Central or South America has 
put legislation into force '’which either limits the total 
volume of European immigration or discrimination against 
particular European nationalities. But the new federal 
constitution of Brazil lays down that the quota of persons 
of any nationality authorized to enter in any one year may 
not exceed 2 per cent, of the number of persons of that 
nationality who have settled in Brazil in the last fifty years. 
It is not yet known what the effect of this provision will be. 

It is not possible to bring forward conclusive evidence, 
as it is in the case of the United States, to show that the 
immigration policies adopted by the British Dominions 
have reduced the volume of immigration in recent years. 
The average annual immigration into Canada was 245,000 
between 1908 and 1912, and only 121,000 between 1920 
and 1929 ; but the first of these two periods witnessed the 
greatest boom ever known in Canadian history. Average 
aimual net immigration into Australia was 27,000 between 
1911 and 1915, 37,000 between 1921 and 1925, and 26,000 
between 1926 and 1930. Immigration into these countries 
has always fluctuated in a very marked fashion, and it is 
impossible to deduce from these figures what quantitative 
effect, if any, recent policy has had. But it is interesting 
to notice that there is no sign of any marked increase of 
immigration into Canada following upon the imposition 
of severe restrictions by the United States, and this is 
probably to be explained by the fact that Canada was also 
imposing restrictions. The same is true of Australia. That 
this explanation is correct seems to follow from an analysis 
of the figures for immigration into the British Dominions 
from those countries whose nationals were virtually ex- 
cluded from the United States after 1921 . The number of 
immigrants from these coxmtries tended to rise slightly 
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after 1921 ; but the rise was soon checked. We can prob- 
ably recognize in this fact the working both of quantitative 

FIGURE 44 


Emigration and Growth of Population in Italy: i8y6 to ig2g 

(thousards) 


Period or 
Year 

Excess of births 

Net emigration 

Actual increase or 
decrease 

Amount 

Per 

1,000 

Amount 

Per 

X,000 

Amount 

Per 

XyOOO 

1876-80 

209 

7-5 

54 

1*4 

+ 155 

+ 61 

1881-5 

307 

10-7 

77 

2*8 

+230 

+ 7*9 

1886-90 

307 

10-3 

111 

3*7 

+ 196 

+ 7*6 

1891-5 

326 

10-5 

128 

4*1 

+ 198 

+ 6*4 

1896-1900 

353 

111 

155 

4*9 

+ 198 

+ 6-2 

1901 

343 

10-5 

265 

8*2 

+ 78 

+ 2*3 

1902 

366 

11-2 

286 

8*7 

+ 86 

+ 2-5 

1903 

306 

9-3 

241 

7-6 

+ 65 

+ 1*7 

1904 

387 

11-7 

145 

4*4 

+242 

+ 7*3 

1905 

355 

10-7 

438 

13*2 

~ 83 

- 2*5 

1906 

374 

11-2 

465 

13*9 

- 89 

- 2*7 

1907 

362 

10*8 

384 

11*5 

- 22 

- 0*7 

1908 

369 

10-9 

37 

M 

+332 

+ 9*8 

1909 

378 

11*0 

356 

10*4 

+ 22 

+ 0-6 

1910 

462 

13-4 

342 

10*0 

+ 124 

+ 3*4 

1911 

351 

10*1 

155 

4*5 

+ 196 

+ 5*6 

1912 
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14*2 

343 

9*8 

+ 155 

+ 5*4 

1913 

458 

13*0 

477 

13*5 

- 19 

- 0*5 

1920 

476 

13*1 

414 

11*5 

+ 62 

+ 1*6 

1921 

476 

12*9 

57 

1*3 

+419 

+ 11*6 

1922 

477 

12*1 

163 

4*2 

+304 

+ 7*9 

1923 

482 

12*3 

265 

6*9 

+216 

+ 5*4 

1924 

461 

11*7 

186 

4*7 

+276 

+ 7*0 

1925 

439 

11*0 

91 

2*3 

+348 

+ 8*7 

1926 

414 

10*3 

86 

2*1 

+328 

+ 8*2 

1927 

454 

11*2 

87 

2*1 

+367 

+ 9*1 

1928 

450 

10*5 

66 

1*6 

+354 

+ 8*9 

1929 

376 

9*1 

47 

1*1 

+329 

+ 7*9 


restriction and of discrimination in the immigration policy 
of the Dominions. For it is reasonable to suppose that, 
had the people of these cotmtries been free to enter, they 
would have come in fairly large numbers after 1921. 
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In order to judge the effect of the immigration policies 
of the United States and the British Dominions taken 
together, we may refer back to Fig. lo, which shows how 
much smaller the volume of oversea emigration from 
Europe has been between 1920 and 1928 than before the 
War. The reduction is no'^doubt due in large part to this 
legislation. Evidence of discrimination may be found in 
Fig. 1 1 , which shows that the proportion which the British 
and other northern and western peoples have contributed 
since the War to the volume of European oversea emigra- 
tion has risen, whereas that contributed by the Italians and 
other southern and eastern peoples has fallen. The picture 
may be enlarged by an examination of the experience of 
Italy. The facts concerning the net loss to Italy by emigra- 
tion, oversea and continental, are summarized in Fig. 44. 
It will be seen that the actual rate of increase of the popula- 
tion of Italy was kept down to a low figure between 1900 
and 1913 because emigration was on so large a scale ; in 
fact in 1905, 1906, 1907, and 1913 the net loss by emigra- 
tion exceeded the natural increase. In 1920 the loss by 
emigration was again large. Then the results of American 
legislation began to make itself felt. The marked diminu- 
tion of emigration in the last years of the post-war decade, 
however, is partly due to the action of the Italian govern- 
ment which was described in Chapter XII. 


FIGURE 45 

Emigration and Number of Assisted Emigrants from Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland: ig23 to ig2g 



Canada 

Australia 

New 

Zealand 

South 

Africa 

Total emigration 

412,783 

246,167 

66,264 

50,929 

Total immigration 

93,334 

57,958 

16,787 

40,872 

Net emigration 

319,449 

188,209 

49,477 

10,057 

Number assisted 

119,230» 

166,089 

42,244 

844 


* Excluding 37,140 who sailed under the £10 rate and including 8,000 
harvesters who were specially assisted. 
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It is not, however, the fact that all action taken by 
governments in relation to migration has been restrictive. 
Before the War Italy granted reduced railway fares to 
the port of embarkation for emigrants; after the War 
Switzerland for a short time gave assistance to emigrants 
proceeding to Canada. Japan, as we shall see, has assisted 
emigrants going to South America. But Great Britain has 
been far more active than any other coimtry in the promo- 
tion of emigration. In the third decade of the last centxiry, 
imder the inspiration of Horton, and later under that of 
Wakefield, the British devised numerous schemes to help 
emigrants proceeding to the colonies. Soon after 1850 
there was a change of policy, and until 1933 the British 
government did no more for emigrants than to give them 
free advice. In 1923 the Empire Settlement Act was passed, 
which permitted an annual expenditure, not exceeding 
three million poimds, upon schemes for assisting emi- 
grants ; these schemes could be made with any Dominion 
government or with any public or private body either in 
the Dominions or at home, but the share of the home 
government must not be more than 50 per cent, of the total 
cost of each scheme. The niimber of persons assisted is 
shown in Fig. 45, which also gives the total outward and 
inward traffic and the resulting balance between Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and each Dominion. Since 
the number of those assisted who return is not large, we 
may compare the outward balance with the ntimber who 
went with assistance. In the case of Canada the proportion 
which the latter form of the outward balance is not as 
large as in the cases of Australia and New Zealand. In the 
latter cases the number assisted is a very large proportion 
of the outward balance. But some of those who went with 
assistance would have gone without assistance, and we 
cannot say precisely what the effect of the Act has been. 
Nevertheless, it seems certain that the effect has been con- 
siderable, and that, if the Act had not been passed, the 
British emigration to the Dominions would have been far 

4169 D d 
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less between 1923 and 1929 than has in fact been the case. 
Thus the quantitative effect of the discrimination practised 
by the Dominions against continental Europeans has been 
counterbalanced by the stimulation of emigration from 
Great Britain. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE EUROPEAN MIGRATION PROBLEM 

The peoples who live within the sphere of European 
civilization are faced by two problems of population which 
we may call the migration problem and the small family 
problem. The consideration of the former, which is the 
subject of this chapter, leads directly to the latter, which is 
the subject of the two following chapters. In connexion 
with our present problem it must be remembered that, 
when the population problems of non-European peoples 
have been discussed, the conclusions at which we shall 
arrive here will have to be reviewed. 

At the end of Chapter XIII we suggested that, at a time 
when additions to population by way of a surplus of 
births over deaths in the European countries overseas are 
diminishing, it was strange to find that obstacles are being 
placed in the way of immigrants ; for, if the population of 
these countries is to continue to increase, more reliance 
must be placed upon immigration in the future than in 
the past. It is not the case, however, that, when this 
policy was initiated, the likelihood of a serious diminu- 
tion in the rate of natural increase was anticipated even 
by those in the best position to judge. A very few far- 
sighted persons were discussing this possibility, but they 
did not obtain sympathetic attention even from experts 
in the subject. Furthermore, though to-day the decline 
in the rate of increase is apparent to all, there are few 
who realize that the net reproduction rate has fallen or 
is falling below unity; and most people who are troubled 
about the declining rate of natural increase comfort 
themselves with the anticipation that, when better times 
return, the birth-rate will go up, though a close study 
of the situation does not reveaKany substantial grotmd 
for this hope. Thus it would be a mistake to suppose 
that restriction was introduced or is maintained by 
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communities well aware of the probable future course 
of population. 

So far as the future course of population was in 
mind at all, a belief was prevalent that immigration added 
nothing to population. This belief, so opposed to com- 
mon sense, was put forward in the last century by General 
Walker, an oiEcial of the United States census bureau. He 
held that immigration does not increase population be- 
cause, ‘instead of constituting a new reinforcement to the 
population, [it] simply results in a replacement of native 
by foreign elements’. In other words, according to the 
Walker theory, the arrival of immigrants causes the birth- 
rate of natives to fall, and the loss by decrease in births 
thus brought about is as large as the gain by new arrivals 
from overseas. It is quite possible that in certain places 
under certain circumstances the arrival of immigrants has 
depressed the birth-rate ; it is not easy to prove this, but 
it is also impossible to show that immigration never has 
this result. On the other hand, it is easy to show that the 
birth-rate in the United States has not fallen to the extent 
demanded by the theory. An estimate has been made of 
the American birth-rate at the beginning of each decade 
since 1800, and we can calculate how many births would 
have occurred if the birth-rate had remained at that level 
throughout each decade. By subtracting the actual num- 
ber of births from the number which would have taken 
place on this assumption, we discover the decennial loss 
due to the decline in the birth-rate. It can be shown that 
in every decade since 1830 the gain by immigration has 
been larger than this loss. Therefore, even if the whole of 
the decline in the birth-rate was due to immigration, there 
was still a net gain from that source. But quite obviously 
the decline in the American birth-rate was not due wholly, 
or even chiefly, to the effect of immigration; for in the 
main it was due to the same causes which have led to 
a decline in other countries of European civilization. 
It follows that, even if immigration does at times depress 
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the birth-rate, the restilt is of small importance, and 
that, generally speaking, immigration increases popula- 
tion. Thus the common-sense view is correct. It is only 
possible to explain the prevalence of a theory so contrary 
to common sense and so lacking in factual support by 
supposing that it is used as a ready-made argument with a 
respectable ancestry wherevwth to attack freedom of entry, 
which is disliked for reasons that cannot be conveniently 
disclosed. 

We shall presently suggest what these reasons are. 
Meanwhile let us note that regulation of migration is 
widely supported on the groimd that it is necessary if 
population growth is to accord with the expansion of the 
economic system, that is with the increase of opportunities 
for employment. It is usually assumed that the danger 
against which it is necessary to guard is that too many 
immigrants may come in if there is no regulation. It is 
possible to obtain some idea as to whether there is any 
substance in this fear by analysing what happened when 
entry into the United States was unregulated. As we have 
seen, there was no serious impediment in the way of 
immigration from Europe before the War. Shipping com- 
panies covered Europe from one end to the other with 
offers of quick and easy transport to the land of promise, 
and millions of persons responded to these allurements 
and entered the United States. 

If immigration is ever on a scale that is larger than is 
desirable, it would be tmder such circumstances as these. 
Thanks to Dr. Jerome’s admirable study we can ascertain 
what happened in this case. He has subjected the move- 
ment into the United States to a most searching analysis, 
employing refined statistical methods. His procedure is 
to analyse with great care the inflow of immigrants, decade 
by decade, according to age, sex, previous occupation, and 
so on. At the same time he examines the expansion and 
progress of the United States, so far as possible, industry 
by industry. In this fashion it is hoped to discover 
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whether the inflow exceeded the absorptive powers of 
expanding industry. 

The results are startling. Jerome found strong cyclical 
and seasonal movements in immigration and emigration, 
and noticed that ‘when immigration is not restricted the 
character of the cyclical '’variations, at least, is closely 
similar to the cyclical variations in employment oppor- 
tunity in the United States. A fairly close similarity is 
also found in the seasonal movements.’ There are some 
irregularities; but he goes on to say that ‘the various 
irregularities and exceptions which have been noted are 
by no means adequate to impair seriously the validity of 
the general conclusion that there is a close relation be- 
tween seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in employment 
and the corresponding fluctuations in migration’. This 
cannot be a coincidence because, ‘when the migratory 
currents are separated into their several elements, it is 
found that it is just these elements, which one would 
expect to be swayed in the choice of their particular time 
of arrival and departure by variations in the prospect of 
* employment, which do show, in fact, the closest correla- 
tion with employment conditions’. But the turns in the 
migration movement do not correspond precisely with 
reversals in employment opportunity, but ‘lag behind the 
corresponding change in employment, indicating that the 
passage of some time is required before the full effect of 
a change in employment is felt upon migration. ... In a 
few instances the effect of a change in employment condi- 
tions is not seen for almost a year afterward, but in other 
instances the fluctuations in employment and migration 
appear to be substantially concurrent. The more common 
lag in the migration fluctuations is from one to five months.’ 

When, therefore, there was freedom to come and go, 
the volume of movement corresponded with changes in 
opportunities for employment in a fashion that was almost 
tmcanny. During the earlier part of the period surveyed 
by Dr. Jerome, industry was by no means prosperous or 
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the opposite in all countries at the same time ; thus emi- 
grants sometimes left when conditions at home were good 
and sometimes when they were bad. During the latter 
part of the period all countries came to be prosperous or 
the opposite more or less at the same time, and emigration 
was at its highest when home conditions were relatively 
good. But men always want still better conditions, as is 
witnessed by the fact that strikes occur more often in times 
of prosperity than in those of depression. Therefore men 
left home, not because things were bad, but because they 
thought that things would be still better in the United 
States. How can we explain the fact that they were such 
excellent judges of the prospects? There was no attempt 
on the part of the governments concerned to provide 
information about conditions overseas; such newspapers 
as were read by the peasants and workmen of Europe 
were certainly not of much use to them for this purpose, 
and in bad times as in good the shipping companies were 
pressing upon their attention the facilities which they 
provided for emigration. We can only explain the facts 
by supposing that the continuous stream of letters from 
emigrants abroad gave an up-to-date and accurate picttxre 
of opportunities in the new cotmtries for those at home 
who contemplated migration. 

However we explain them, the facts are a remarkable 
tribute to the system under which men were free to come 
and go. For it does not seem to be the case that immi- 
grants came in greater numbers than could be absorbed. 
But though this investigation goes far to dispose of the 
case for restriction as it is usually put, it does not dispose 
of it as it might be put, especially when modem conditions 
are taken into accoxmt. To begin with, it must not be 
inferred that under the old system migration worked with- 
out friction or waste. It was a system of individual migra- 
tion; most men who went had some infonnation or 
expectations concerning what awaited them, but this in- 
formation must have been very vague and incomplete. 
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unionism, there as here, was to safeguard and raise wages. 
The most obvious method of attaining this end in the new 
countries was to reduce the supply of labour by cutting 
down immigration and so putting up wages. Therefore the 
whole force of organized labour was behind all proposals 
for restriction. The power of organized labour in Australia 
is well understood because it is shown in industrial dis- 
putes ; its potency in the United States and Canada is less 
obvious, because it is chiefly exercised in exerting political 
pressure by lobbying and similar methods. To a very 
considerable extent in all the new countries the restriction 
of immigration has been due to the political activities of 
organized labour. It was only prudent, of course, not to 
emphasize the dominant motive unduly; and any con- 
venient argument against immigration has been used, such 
as the Walker theory, the supposed flooding of the labour 
market, and the alleged difficulties which arise from failure 
of immigrants to become fully assimilated. 

This is not to say that organized labour has no case and 
no grievances. In the United States since 1890, and later 
in the Dominions, the inflow, actual or threatened, of 
southern and eastern Europeans has endangered the 
standards of living of the workpeople in these oversea 
countries. There is no question but that immigrants from 
these parts will accept, for a time at least, lower wages 
than the native-born consider reasonable. The latter have 
every right to attempt to safeguard themselves. But the 
true remedy is not mere restriction of munbers, but some 
system imder which xmdercutting is prevented. We may 
remember that the prevention of undercutting is one of 
the objects of the bilateral treaties which have been con- 
cluded between many European countries since the War 
and which were described in Chapter XII. These treaties 
always provide that immigrants shall possess contracts 
drawn up in conformity with model contracts; and this 
provision seems to have satisfied organized labour in the 
European coimtries of immigration. 

4169 E e 
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There are strong reasons, in fact, for the view that over- 
sea movements should be regulated, as continental move- 
ments are regulated, by such treaties. In the first place 
they afford a way out of the difficulty which arises from 
imdercutting. Secondly, they provide for regulation, but 
do not aim at mere restriction, of movement; for the 
essence of the system is that the needs of industry and 
agriculture for additional labour shall be ascertained, and 
measures taken to satisfy it. This does not imply any 
government control of industry or agriculture; all that 
happens is that the government, by some system whereby 
employers requisition for alien labour, exerts itself to 
supply it. The initiation of development schemes by 
governments and the introduction of labour for their 
prosecution are imwise on the general ground that govern- 
ments are not sensitive to the movements of the economic 
barometer and may embark on schemes at unpropitious 
moments; this has happened in connexion with certain 
land-development schemes in Australia. Then again the 
European schemes provide just that form of regulation 
the lack of which was the cause of the waste and dis- 
appointment which, as we have noted, was inevitable 
imder the old hit-or-miss individual migration. For an 
integral aspect of these schemes is not only that the right 
ntnnber of persons shall be recniited, but also that the 
right kind of persons, that is persons of the appropriate 
age, sex, skill, and experience, shall be chosen. It may be 
added that recent changes in the social conditions in 
countries of emigration make this aspect of any scheme of 
regulation more necessary than in the past. Potential 
emigrants are now better educated, have higher standards 
than formerly, and enjoy social services at home. They 
are less willing than in old days to plunge into the emi- 
grant stream, with the vague hope of getting somewhere; 
they are coming to demand a more modem form of trans- 
port, some vessel which will land them at a given spot 
where a welcome and a job awaits them. It seems that at 
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present there is only one example of a treaty between a 
European and an oversea country on these lines, namely 
that between Poland and Brazil (State of Sao Paulo) signed 
in 1927. It contains most of the important points found 
in the European bilateral treaties, and also the interesting 
provision that the competent government department of 
Sao Paulo shall transmit regularly to the Polish emigration 
office information concerning land m the state which is 
becoming ripe for colonization. 

The argument most often used to justify restrictive 
measures is based on the difficulty presented by assimila- 
tion. It is alleged that some peoples cannot be assimilated 
and that others can only be assimilated with difficulty. 
This implies the belief that the average representatives of 
different peoples are unlike, that in some cases the unlike- 
ness persists and that in others it only passes away after 
a considerable period. Let us briefly examine such facts 
as may throw light upon the validity of this belief. 

It may first be observed that no one can doubt the 
existence within any community or nationality of huge 
differences between the members. In every community 
there are some whose inborn or genetic aptitudes fall 
markedly below the average for the community ; for every- 
where we find that a proportion of the population is 
afflicted with genetic mental or physical disabilities, such 
as feeble-mindedness. Again there are others whose men- 
tal or physical capacities have been reduced to a sub- 
normal level by disease or accident. All countries now 
exclude sub-normal persons, and it may be allowed at 
once that there is ample justification for this procedure. 
There is no reason why any cotmtry should take upon it- 
self to support persons belonging to another community 
who cannot earn their own living, and who, in some cases 
of ill health, might infect the native born and reduce 
them to a similar low level. Indeed it may be said that 
there is a clear duty to exclude such persons in the interests 
of the inhabitants of the country of immigration. This is 
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so obvious and so widely admitted that no controversy 
is aroused except occasionally in relation to the definition 
of moral sub-normality. The conception of ‘moral turpi- 
tude’ has sometimes been widened to include trivial 
offences; and convictions before a criminal court are by 
no means always a sufficient proof of immoral tendencies. 
But these are small matters. 

The real problem is the nature and implications of the 
differences between the average or normal representatives 
of the various peoples or groups of mankind. If we take 
into account every kind of difference, including for instance 
speech and habits, it is obvious that the differences are 
very large. These differences may have their roots either 
in unlike genetic constitutions or in unlike acqidrements, 
or of course in both at the same time. Let us consider 
genetic differences first. It is clear that the easily dis- 
tinguishable physical differences between the main groups 
of mankind, such as pigmentation, are for the most part 
due to unlike genetic constitutions; for babies bom to 
black parents are black whether they are bom in temperate 
or in tropical climates. But, if we consider all the ascer- 
tainable physical differences which are of this nature, we 
do not fijad that any of them justify exclusion from any 
country. It does not appear, as we have noted, that mem- 
bers of certain groups cannot thrive, and would therefore 
become physically enfeebled, in particular climates; nor 
does it seem that, in spite of some evidence of varying 
liability to contract certain diseases, the members of any 
group are so susceptible to serious disease that their exclu- 
sion is justified on that account. Fertility is a physical 
attribute, and if members of one group were not fertile 
with those of another there would be good cause for 
maintaining geographical separation; for harmony could 
hardly exist in a community the members of which were 
not fertile one with another. But unions between all the 
major groups of mankind are fertile. As to the implica- 
tions of so-called racial mixture it is perhaps enough to say 
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that mixture in itself is neither good nor bad ; the results 
depend upon what is put into it. 

It does not follow from this that the existence of genetic 
physical differences is unimportant. In the first place their 
existence impUes that the major groups of mankind have 
been geographically isolated loftg enough to enable these 
average diflPerences to appear. The past history of man- 
kind is therefore such that other and possibly more impor- 
tant differences may have evolved, and it follows that we 
must approach the question of the existence of mental 
and temperamental differences with this fact in mind. In 
the second place the existence of physical differences is 
very important because a section of a community which 
corfforms to a recognizable physical type is conscious of 
its distinctness, and this consciousness may tend towards 
the preservation of acquired differences. 

From physical we pass to average mental differences 
between groups, and we may take intelligence first among 
mental qualities. During the last thirty years methods of 
measuring intelligence have been elaborated which under 
certain conditions yield very trustworthy results. But 
when these methods are used in order to compare the in- 
telligence of people belonging to different groups, the 
conditions are such that satisfactory results are very difii- 
cult to obtain. For intelligence tests must involve some 
reference to acquired knowledge or habits ; and even when 
testing persons belonging to different social strata of the 
Ramp community for comparative purposes, it is difficult to 
ensure that the results will not be vitiated by the fact that 
members of the different strata possess different acquire- 
ments, and it is much more difficult to escape this source 
of error when testing persons belonging to different 
national groups. So far, however, as the evidence derived 
from intelligence tests goes, there is no reason whatever to 
suspect the existence of differences in intelligence between 
the major groups of mankind, with the possible exception 
of Africans. Some investigators are of opinion that the 
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intelligence of the latter is on an average below that of 
the other main divisions of mankind ; the question deserves 
further inquiry, and in the meantime the possibility of 
some degree of inequality in this connexion must be borne 
in mind. 

Intelligence is the faculty upon which the construction 
and maintenance of the mechanical aspects of civilization 
chiefly depend, and we may say that all the major groups 
of mankind appear to have an equal capacity for this 
aspect of civilization, with a possible reservation in the 
case of Africans. There remains temperament, a faculty 
no less important than intelligence. There is no reason 
to doubt that temperament has a basis in the genetic 
constitution equally with intellectual and physical charac- 
teristics. But no means have yet been devised for measur- 
ing it. In order to assess the qualifications of candidates 
for a post, a medical examination is conducted to test the 
physical characteristics, and written questions are set to 
test intelligence ; but in order to test temperament nothing 
better than the interview has been invented. Moreover 
temperament, as assessed in this rough-and-ready fashion, 
is the product of the impact of circumstances upon the 
genetic constitution ; the relative importance of these two 
factors is of no mterest in the ordinary affairs of life 
because aU that is required is an estimate of the tempera- 
ment as it is. But for our purposes we reqtiire to know how 
far average temperamental differences are the result of the 
existence of average genetic differences, and how far to 
different experiences. There is no doubt about the exis- 
tence of average temperamental diflFerences between the 
major groups of mankind, and in some cases between the 
lesser groups also, as for instance the groups found within 
the British Isles. There is also no doubt that, in part at 
least, these differences are due to different circumstances; 
that is the clear lesson of history which shows that in the 
course of years a group, the average genetic endowment of 
which cannot have changed signfficantly, passes from one 
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attitude or outlook to another, from a mood of depression 
to one of self assertion, for example. The question which 
remains is whether groups differ in respect of their genetic 
temperamental endowments. 

The answer to this question must depend upon the 
interpretation of history. All our knowledge of the be- 
haviour of groups is relevant as evidence. We can note 
the temperamental characteristics of the same group at 
different times, and of different groups at the same time 
as manifested in their culture, mode of life, and artistic 
expression. We find some cases of apparently rapid trans- 
formation and others of the age-long persistence of certain 
traits. We observe the enduring differences between the 
English and the Irish; we can investigate the profoimdly 
interesting evidence offered by the presence of a hundred 
thousand Japanese in the midst of American civilization; 
we can ask ourselves why Jewish characteristics remain 
distinguishable. It is unnecessary to multiply examples of 
the evidence which is relevant, and it is impossible even 
to begin to discuss it. All that can be said is as follows. 
Since the major groups of mankind show some genetic 
physical differences, it is possible that genetic tempera- 
mental differences may also exist; for if circumstances 
have been such that the former could evolve, it is possible 
that the latter may have evolved at the same time. The 
view which we hold about the position must depend 
whether we believe that a satisfactory explanation can be 
given of the known facts without recourse to the hypo- 
thesis that average genetic temperamental differences have 
played a part in bringing them about. A number of 
observers find that explanations which exclude this hypo- 
thesis are not wholly satisfactory, and are therefore in- 
clined to postulate the presence of such differences. It is 
evident that we caimot exclude this possibility. At the 
same time few if any observers imagine that the genetic 
temperamental differences, the existence of which they 
suspect, are such that groups can be graded as relatively 
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superior or inferior on account of their presence. But 
this does not imply that the diiferences, if they exist, are 
unimportant ; for the supposed differences are of the kind 
which colour and shape the whole pattern of life. Thus 
the culture which is the appropriate expression of the 
temperament of one group may differ profoundly from 
that which is the appropriate expression of another. 

What practical inferences are we entitled to draw from 
these considerations when the problem of regulating migra- 
tion movements is imder review ? The government of any 
country has not only the right but also the duty to attempt 
to ensure that the composition of the population is such 
that harmonious co-operation is possible between all its 
elements. It may be urged that harmony does not demand 
uniformity and that diversity is a source of vitality. While 
this is true, it is also clear that diversity may be such as 
to render harmony impossible; if this is so, members 
of diversely gifted groups should remain geographically 
separate. There is at least a sufficient possibility that 
diversities of this kind may exist as to make it doubtful 
whether the mingling of members of the major groups of 
mankind in one community is wise. In other words 
governments of European oversea coimtries are entitled 
to hesitate before they permit the entry of non-Europeans. 

With this in mind, let us pass on to consider the impor- 
tance, from the point of view of the regulation of migra- 
tion, of the undoubted existence of acquired differences. 
Theoretically these differences, since they are all acquired 
since birth, need not be shown in the native born, that is 
in the children of immigrants ; for the latter could acquire 
the culture and habits of the country which their parents 
had adopted. The immigrants themselves, on the other 
hand, however anxious they may be to turn themselves into 
t3q)ical citizens of the country of their choice, can never 
shed all that they acquired in the country of their birth. 
Thus there is a case for ensuring that imassimilated immi- 
grants do not form too large a fraction of the population. 
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Again, while the complete assimilation of the children 
is theoretically possible, it does not happen in practice; 
for alien traditions linger in the households of foreign- 
bom parents. This strengthens the case for regulation. 
It was very relevant to the problem, as it presented itself 
in America, that notice should have been taken in the 
United States of the fact that in 1924 1,500 newspapers 
in thirty different languages were being published in that 
country. In other words assimilation takes time, and it is 
proper that the inflow should be restricted to allow suffi- 
cient time. 

Nothing can be said, however, about the precise time 
which is required for assimilation. It will be long or short 
according to the attitude of the two parties. The process 
can be greatly hastened by the deliberate adaptation of 
schools and other agencies with the object of assisting 
assimilation ; it will be helped by a tolerant and welcoming 
attitude on the part of the natives. On the other hand, if 
the alien is made to feel that he is an undesired and inferior 
intmder, and if opprobrious epithets are applied to him, 
the process will be lengthy. It is worthy of note that the 
French, whose tolerance in these matters is well known, 
have experienced little difficulty with aliens. The same 
was true of the Americans until recently. No doubt the 
Americans in the last few decades have had to deal with a 
class of alien whom it is not very easy to assimilate ; but 
that this difficulty should have become acute at a time 
when racial theories involving the superiority of ‘Nordics’ 
became popular, is not a mere coincidence. The trouble 
which the Australians experience with aliens is not im- 
cormected with their attitude towards foreigners which 
cannot be regarded as welcoming or encouraging. 

The attitude of the alien immigrant is no less important ; 
he can assist or resist the process of assimilation. For the 
most part, \mtil the last few years he was almost pathetic- 
ally anxious to cast off his old clothes and to copier le 
Frangais or to Americanize himself as the case might be. 
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But things have changed with the rise of aggressive 
nationalism; and the change is all the more significant 
when it is fostered by the action of governments. The 
Italian government, for instance, has recently adopted 
measures which aim at keeping alive the loyalty of Italians 
abroad to Italy and at strengthening their attachment to 
Italian culture. In 1 927 the General Directorate of Italians 
Abroad was set up, and it is significant that it is of&cially 
regarded as having 10 million Italians living overseas 
under its charge. It attempts to stimulate Italian patriot- 
ism by organizing schools, fascist groups, and dopolavoro 
institutions, and to organize visits of Italian children bom 
abroad to Italy; it co-operates on the cultural side with 
the Dante Alighieri Society. It is evidently tme to say 
that the object of the Italian government is to hinder or 
prevent assimilation. 

To these considerations, which, it is suggested, should 
guide any regulation enforced with the assinoilation ques- 
tion in view, may be added another. When discussing 
genetic differences between groups, it was said that 
there is no doubt about the existence of genetic physical 
differences between the average representatives of the 
major groups of mankind, whether or not there are also 
other genetic differences. Though there are no groxmds 
for exclusion or discrimination directly on account of such 
differences, their existence is indirectly of some impor- 
tance in relation to the question of assimilation. For imtil 
a physically demarcated group loses its identity through 
intermarriage, the members are conscious of the posses- 
sion of common characteristics. This fact hinders assimi- 
lation and makes complete assimilation unlikely, though 
it does not render it impossible. Supposing that physical 
differences alone separate average members of the major 
groups, there is nothing to make it impossible, let us say, 
for Japanese in California to become fully Americanized ; 
nevertheless the fact of physical differentiation will very 
probably stand in the way. For the physical differences 
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will on the one hand form a rallying-point rotmd which 
ancestral traditions may shelter, and on the other hand 
will engender sentiments, derived from the consciousness 
of constituting an easily recognizable and peculiar group, 
which are not shared by the ordinary American. 

The discussion which has occupied us in this chapter 
up to the present may be suromarized by saying that it is 
not only the right but also the duty of the government of 
any coimtry to regulate immigration on two grounds. In 
the first place it is proper, in order to avoid the waste, 
friction, and disappointment which are inevitable under the 
old system of in^vidual, hit-or-miss migration, to substi- 
tute a system of collective migration. In the second place 
it is proper to take such steps, as experience may prove 
necessary, to ensure that such immigrants as are admitted 
become assimilated. This may involve limiting the annual 
voltune of immigration, special restrictions upon the entry 
of members of certain groups because they become assimi- 
lated more slowly than others, and exclusion of other 
groups because they cannot be assimilated. But when we 
examine what has been done we do not find that it can 
all be justified on the above groimds. The exclusion of 
non-Europeans from European cotmtries overseas is prob- 
ably wise because the very different traditions of non- 
Europeans, possibly expressing genetic temperamental 
differences, are likely to be very persistent owing to 
physical differentiation which makes it unlikely that the 
process of assimilation can be satisfactorily accomplished. 
But the restriction of the total volume of immigration, at 
any rate to the low point fixed by the United States, can- 
not be justified on the grounds that larger numbers cannot 
be absorbed by the normal expansion of the opportxmities 
for employment. Nor can the virtual exclusion of southern 
and eastern Europeans from the United States and the 
British Dominions (Canada is somewhat more liberal than 
the other countries mentioned) be fully justified on the 
ground of the difficulty of assimilation. The action of 
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these countries can partly be explained as due to genuine 
misapprehension as, for instance, the belief that, when 
inflow is unregulated, more enter than can be absorbed. 
But the major part of the explanation is to be sought in 
motives which are not often openly expressed. Organized 
labour approves any policy that will make labour scarce ; 
nationalism and the accompanying fear and dislike of 
foreigners, partly the result and partly the cause of pseudo- 
scientific ‘racial’ theories, support everything that tends 
to restriction. Moreover, as is very important to note, the 
growth of these sentiments itself makes assimilation more 
difficult; in no small degree, in other words, the assimila- 
tion difficulty, which troubles those who are of this frame 
of mind, is their own creation. 

Let us attempt to bring this discussion down to the 
concrete aspects of the situation. As we saw in Chap- 
ter XIII, in order that full use should be made of the 
European settlements overseas, it is apparently necessary 
that their populations should continue to increase for some 
decades to come at an average annual rate of a per cent. 
At present the average annual absorption capacity (the 
absorption capacity may vanish in times of depression and 
expand enormously during booms) of the United States 
and the British Dominions must be between half and three 
quarters of a million, and of the Central and South 
American countries over 150,000. The average absorption 
capacity is almost certaioly nearer the upper than the 
lower limits. But the rate of natural increase, especially 
in the former group of cotmtries, is declining sharply; 
therefore, if growth at, or even approaching, an aimual 
average of 2 per cent, is to be maintained, immigration 
must play a larger part in the future than in the past. But 
immigration must not merely supply a larger proportion 
of a given increment of population; as the population 
increases, a given rate of growth, whether it be 2 per cent, 
or something less, implies a larger increment each year. 
Therefore immigration will be called upon each year on the 
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average to supply a larger proportion of a rising volume. 
In other words the absorption capacity of these countries 
will expand continuously for some time to come, assuming 
always that the present depression is followed by condi- 
tions which permit migration to be resumed once more. 

These coxmtries have decided, except in the case of 
some South American states, that they will not permit 
immigration from non-European coxmtries and will draw 
only from Europe. The coxmtries of northern and western 
Europe now have an annual surplus of about 600,000 
births over deaths, but it is rapidly diminishing. Already 
in France, Belgium, Sweden, and Germany there is wide- 
spread public concern about the future course of popula- 
tion, and no doubt a similar concern will soon manifest 
itself in other coxmtries belonging to this group . It caimot, 
be shown that any coxmtry of north or west Europe is 
suffering from congestion of population in the sense that 
it is experiencing troubles which can only be alleviated 
by a change in its population situation. It is true that 
certain of these coxmtries, Norway and Denmark in par- 
ticular, are troubled by the contraction of opportunities 
for emigration. They have become adjusted to a position 
xmder which in normal times they lose on the average 
every year a number of citizens which is large relative to 
their natural increase, but small absolutely. The closing 
down of opportunities for emigration has been followed 
by the economic depression, and in consequence much is 
heard about the difficult situation in which they are placed 
by the policy of the oversea coxmtries. But the source of 
the trouble will presently vanish with the fall in natural 
increase, and in any case would never have become promi- 
nent if it had not been for the depression. Turning to 
southern Exirope, Italy, Portugal, and Spain now have 
an annual surplus of about 780,000 births over deaths, 
and though this surplus will diminish slowly, additions to 
population ■wdl remain considerable for some time to 
come. The coxmtries of eastern Europe, omitting Russia 
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which does not permit emigration and can apparently 
absorb its own surplus, now have an annual surplus of 
about 1,300,000. The position in south and east Europe is 
different from that in west Europe. It will be remembered 
that, as a result of the discussion in Chapter XII, we were 
led to believe that some csoimtries in this part of Europe, 
and especially Italy and Poland, are already congested. 
They are already suffering, that is to say, from diflSculties 
which can only be alleviated by population changes. To 
the extent that population increases, these difi&culties will 
become more serious. Therefore they would benefit if 
the loss by emigration was equal to the natural increase, 
and they would benefit even more if it exceeded the natural 
increase. 

From what has been said it would appear that the 
average annual absorption capacity of all the oversea 
countries taken together is such that they could take about 
half the natural increase of the countries of south and east 
Europe. As time goes on the absorption capacity of the 
oversea coimtries will grow while the natural increase of 
the European countries will diminish. Since France and 
certain other European countries are also countries of. 
immigration, the difficulties arising from congestion in 
some parts of Europe are soluble on paper. But there are 
practical difficulties. It does not follow that the assimi- 
lation capacity of a country is equal to its absorption 
capacity. The upshot of the discussion of assimilation, 
however, was to show that the degree of difficulty which 
is occasioned depends largely upon the attitude of the 
country of immigration, and that the attitude of the United 
States and of the British Dominions has lately been such 
as to magnify these difficulties. It may be that the im- 
escapable difficulties of assimilation are such that only a 
partial solution of the European emigration problem is 
possible. But the path even to this partial solution is 
blocked by the virtual refusal of the United States and the 
British Dominions (though Canada is rather more liberal 
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than the other countries concerned) to take immigrants 
from south and east Europe. Thus the problem of con- 
gestion in south and east Europe remains. Moreover 
countries in this region suffer under a sense of grievance 
in that they are not permitted to share in the building up 
of the most favourably situated of the new European 
oversea commiinities. But when nationalism assumes an 
aggressive form, it may not be desired that emigrants 
should go to a country under another flag. This is so in 
Italy at present, and it is accompanied by a desire to 
annex areas where Italians may settle. Hence arise prob- 
lems that we shall consider when we come to deal with 
non-European countries. It is, however, not only the 
European situation which is made more difficult by the 
policy of the United States and the British Dominions. 
In the absence of immigration from those countries where 
natural increase will continue for some decades to come, 
the annual rate of increase of the oversea countries will 
not be maintained at an average of 2 per cent. ; indeed it 
will soon be difficult to maintain it i per cent. This raises 
the issues involved by the decision to exclude non-Euro- 
peans from these countries. The justice of closing these 
countries to non-Europeans, even if admitted while Euro- 
peans are making all speed to develop resources, will 
certainly not remain unquestioned should it become ap- 
parent that the process of development is not going to be 
carried through. 

It remains only to say something about the policy of 
^aai'at ing emigration. In this connexion it is relevant to 
remember that, when a person emigrates, it is implied that 
one country bears the cost of his maintenance and educa- 
tion while another gets most of the benefit of his produc- 
tive activities. At the present time the cost to public and 
private funds of putting a boy on to the labour market in 
tLia country cannot be less than £ 3 ^’ Incidentally it 
may be remarked that the value of the gift which Europe 
has made to the oversea countries in the shape of millions 
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of ready-made workers is not generally appreciated. As to 
the other consequences of emigration it may be said that 
they depend upon the sort of person who goes. If they 
are a random sample of the population, it probably makes 
little difference to the amount of xmemployment ; if they 
are drawn from the unemployable or sub-normal, unem- 
ployment will be decreased, but if they are drawn from 
the young, active, and intelligent section, the employment 
position may be made worse in the long run. For there 
is no fixed amount of employment in any country; some 
people increase unemployment and others, by their enter- 
prise, activity, and resilience, are in a position to lessen it, 
and it is in the latter class that the young and intelligent 
fall. This raises the question as to the type to which 
emigrants usually belong. All that can be said is that in 
the case of any coimtry they may be below the average at 
one time and above it at another ; when ‘remittance men’ 
left England for the Colonies it was for England’s good, 
whereas without question the assisted emigrant of to-day 
is above the average. Again the position may be different 
as between two coimtries at the same time. In Scotland, 
as the result of an ample provision of scholarships, the 
brighter school children receive professional training in 
such numbers that many of them have to leave the country 
in order to find occupations in these professions ; in conse- 
quence there is a drain out of the country of persons who 
are above the average both in education and in native 
ability. Those who know the Irish country-side best say 
that, before emigration was brought to an end by the 
depression, there was a universal tacit understanding that 
a surplus of men must not be allowed to accumulate in the 
village or on the farm. But those who left were not on the 
whole those of most value to the farm or the village ; some- 
how places were found for the more promising at home, 
while the others went overseas. In consequence Irish 
emigration may not have been a drain upon the human 
resources of the country. 
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With these considerations in mind let us examine the 
British policy of assisting emigration. If those who were 
assisted to go belonged to the classes whom it was im- 
possible to employ, such as the mentally or physically 
subnormal, or for whom it was very difficult to find 
employment, such as the men in the special areas of some 
age and trained only in a declining industry, this country 
would benefit. If they belong to other classes, no benefit 
necessarily follows , and in fact those who are assisted mostly 
conform to the latter and not to the former type. Assisted 
emigration, therefore, is not likely to profit the home 
country. It will no doubt be of advantage to the Domi- 
nions to receive immigrants carefully selected as to physique, 
mentality, and character. But the object of the policy is 
not stated in this way; the intention is said to be to find 
a remedy for the unequal distribution of the white popula- 
tion within the Empire. But this is not a matter which 
in itself demands a remedy; the imequal distribution is 
the result of the fact that the Dominions are recently 
settled countries. Their populations have grown until 
recently as rapidly as could be expected. It is very desir- 
able, and probably essential, that growth should continue 
with the same rapidity if white occupation is to remain 
effective. But the contribution which the home country 
can make to this growth will rapidly decline, and relatively 
to the needs of the Dominions for immigrants will in any 
case be small. If the populations of the Dominions are to 
continue to grow, they will have to look elsewhere for 
most of their recruits. Under these circumstances it is a 
question whether it is wise to subsidize emigration from 
this coxmtry which is not only a part of, but much the 
most important part of, the Empire, a fact which some- 
times seems to escape the notice of those who in their 
enthusiasm for the Empire advocate an expansion of 
assisted emigration. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ATTEMPTS TO RAISE THE BIRTH-RATE 

It is obvious that the migration problem is of immediate 
importance, and that it will not be easy to solve; further- 
more, as we have observed, obscurity surrounds some 
scientific questions, such as the possible existence of gene- 
tic differences between national groups, which are directly 
involved. When we turn to the small family problem it is 
clear that it is fundamentally of more importance than 
that of migration; for, if families remain so small that 
communities die out, there will be an end of migration and 
of all other population problems. No one could refuse 
assent to this proposition; but in all probability most 
people would say, if the matter was presented to them, 
that the small family problem was not urgent and could 
wait for a time, and also that its solution, when the time 
comes to consider it, will offer no great difficulties. This, 
however, is not true. It will certainly be found that the 
small family problem is of the most intractable nature, 
and largely because the problem will be so difficult to 
solve it is urgent that the whole question should receive 
immediate attention. The reasons for taking this view 
rest upon the evidence to be given in this chapter and 
upon the discussion in the first part of the following 
chapter; we shall then be in a position to suggest possible 
lines of solution. 

In this chapter we shall be concerned with the efforts 
which have been made in certain countries to raise the 
birth-rate. We may begin with Italy and Germany because 
in those countries measures have been put into force 
with the direct object of increasing population; then we 
may pay attention to some legislation in certain other 
coimtries which was initiated primarily for reasons im- 
connected with the population problem, but which has 
been supported and expanded largely with the hope that 
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it would also stimulate the birth-rate. These attempts to 
raise the birth-rate have recently been described and 
analysed in a most valuable book by Mr. Glass, and in 
this chapter his work is closely followed. 

Ever since the establishment of the Fascist regime inC. 
Italy the declining birth-rate has been a matter for com- 
ment and a subject for anxiety. Certain measures were 
taken in the early days of the regime ; but it was not until 
1927, after a speech by Mussolini on the 26th May of that 
year, that legislative and administrative action was ini- 
tiated on a large scale. Actio n has been bo th re pressive , 
that is des igned to discourage celibacy and c hildlessnes s, 
^d po sitive^ that is -designed to favour large_.fMgi li gs. 

As examples of the former there are texes on bachelors, 
first intro duced in_i9a6-and_doubled in 1928 , and extra 
mtes o f income tax on. b a chelor s, and childTeas . c oupSL 
But the burdens imposed are not heavy ; the taxjjn bachp- 
lors aged to co years is 1 00 lire a year , and this i s sdd 
to be less than the cost of a dog l icence. More importapt 
Is the prefere.ncft givp;n tn maa-ip.d candidates with childr^ 
for posts i n government service an d fo r state subsidized 
Houses md flats; men with f amilies are also preferred Jn 
private industr y. The most impQgtaart ^positive 
have taken ^e form of r educlT» g j^bphshing taxes falbng 

"on ‘large Emilies’ ; thus the income tax is graduat £. d . SQ ^ 
to tali lipfly~on~T^'^^jiesLB!:bich arf^a1sa..entkely 

rnmTiminal contributi ons . But JL femily mUSt Jzfi-Xfiajly 
Hirge’ in~^er to~analify" for favours: state em ployjE.^ 
must have seven children, and other employees n^ust ^ 
bavg ten children. J3jjiave JmdJ3^^ of whom six 
tpTe 

them^mes which .we mtrodu.c.ed,in ig^- 
' El ad^tion to these schemes, the sde object of which is 
to raise the birth-rate, there are others which have this as 
one of their objects. Thus family allowances or cost of 
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living bonuses in proportion to the number of children 
have been paid to state employees since 1929. In 1934 
family allowances ^re extended to industrial workers; 
they are paid out of a fund to which both employers and 
employees contribute. The social services for mothers 
and children have been much expanded since 1925. Finally, 
an attempt has been made to counteract the tendency 
towards urbanization partly on accoimt of the fact that the 
birth-rate is lower in the towns than in the country. It 
must also be remembered that, apart from material help 
for large families, every effort has been made to represent 
Darents of large families as those most worthy of honour 
md esteem. 

FIGURE 46 

Marriages and Births in Italy: igzi to 1934 


Year 

No. of 
marriages 

No. of 
marriages per 
XyOQQ total 
population 

No. of live 
births 

No. of live 
births per 
1,000 total 
population 

1921 

438,535 

11-0 

' 1,163,213 

29-2 

1922 

365,460 

9-6 

1,175,872 

30*8 

1923 

334,306 

8*7 

1,155,177 

30*0 

1924 

306,'830 

7*9 

1,124,470 

29*0 

1925 

295,769 

1-6 

1,109,761 

28*4 

1926 

295,566 

7-5 

1,094,589 

27*7 

1927 

302,564 

7*6 

1,093,772 

27*5 

1928 

285,248- 

7-1 

1,072,316 

26*7 

1929 

287,800- 

7*1 

1,037,700 

25*6 

1930 

303,214 

7-4 

1,092,678 

26*7 

1931 

276,035 

6^7 

1,026,197 

24*9 

1932 

267,771 

6*4 

990,995 

23*8 

1933 

289,915 

6*9 

995,979 

23*7 

1934 

312,662 

7*4 

992,975 

23*4 


It is not easy to attempt to trace the influence of these 
measures owing to the lack of the necessary statistical 
data. Taking marriage first we notice a decline in the 
annual ntunber of marriages from 1921 to 1928, a slight 
rise in 1929 and 1930, a fall to an unprecedentedly low 
level in 1931 and 1932 followed by a marked rise in 1933 
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and 1934. We may perhaps recognize the effects of 
penalizing bachelors in the events of 1929 and 1930. Thd 
subsequent events, a decrease of aifrriage in the early 
years of the depression and an increase in the last year or 
so, can be paralleled in countries, such as the United 
States, where there are no measures against bachelors in 
force. It is thus doubtful whether any noteworthy result 
has followed from the action which has been taken to 
encourage marriage. As to the birth-rate we find that it 
fell steadily to 1929, rose in 1930, and has fallen ever since. 

The total number of live births, however, was larger in 
1933 than in 1932, and larger in 1934 than in 1932, though 
not as large as in 1933. The increase over 1932 was small 
and, since the population was increasing, it was not 
enough to raise or even to maintain the birth-rate. It 
seems likely that this increase was due to the greater 
number of marriages, and that the latter was due to thoj 
contraction of marriages which were postponed at thei 
onset of the depression. Figures prepared by Professor 
Mortara and quoted by Mr. Glass show that, when 1921-5 
is compared with 1930, legitimate live births per 1,000 
married women aged 15 to 45 have fallen for all Italy from ’* 
248 to 212, and also for every province with the doubtful 
exception of Sicily. It would therefore seem that thej 
utmost which can be claimed for these measures is that,* 
if they had not been taken, the Italian birth-rate would' 
have fallen still more rapidly. . 

M^sure^ tp stimulate marriage and the birth-rate were 
not taken in Germany^ until after the National Socialist 
party had conieTnfo power. Since that time efforts have 
been made in many directions ; of these one is important and 
the others much less, so. To illustrate the latter, mention 
may be madS^ f modifications in th e law of inheri tan<^ 
in favour of large families, prefere nce tpjb.eads pf. large 
TMG[es~\>^en men are selected for employ ment, a systein 
of snonsoring t hird and subsequ ent ch^en_ss;^ich.-ha 3 
been adopted by several large towns, and niinor matters 
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such as privileges in railway trains for expectant mothers 
and mothers with yoimg children. Attention, however, 
may be confined to the Act for the provision of marriage 
loans which came into force in August 1933. The aim of 
the Act is not only to encourage marriage, but also to 
withdraw women from the labour market. It is therefore 
laid down that the loans are payable only to couples where 
the woman concerned has been employed for at least nine 
months during the two preceding years. There is no in- 
come limit ; but those who want loans must show that they 
could not otherwise afford to furnish a home. Loans may 
be of any amount iip to 1,000 marks, and the average loan 
has been just over 600 marks. The loans take the form of 
fiie_jrpyisiQa-i£j::Qupim& whidum ay be exchanged for 
household goods. They bear no in terest b ut are repayable 
at the rate of i per cent, per month : a quarter of the 
original loan is remitted on the birth of each child . To 
the scheme a_su m of 150 miUion nwks is set aside 
eachjear. 

The scheme has been put into force with vigour; in 
1933 141,559 loans were granted and the percentage of 
couples receiving loans was 23*4, while in 1934 the corre- 
sponding figures were 224,619 and 30*7. "V^at has been 
the effect? Let us examine the data given in Fig. 47. 
They show some dramatic changes ; marriages have jumped 
up and so has the birth-rate. But care must be exercised 
before we conclude that these changes are wholly due to 
the system of loans, and that the figures support all that 
we may be inclined to infer at first sight. To begin with 
marriages, ^e notice that they increased substantially in 
the second quarter of 1933, that is before marriage loans 
became available. We know that in several other countries 
marriages, which were postponed at the onset of the 
depression, were contracted later, causing an increase in 
the number of marriages, and it is clear that the rise in 
the second quarter of 1933 came about in this way. It is 
further certain that a proportion of the increase in mar- 
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nages during the remaining quarter of 1933 and during 
" 1934 would have occurred in any case. Evidence in favour 
of this view is provided by some figures from Wurttem- 
berg, quoted by Mr. Glass, which show that the rise in 
marriage was exhibited by members of all economic classes 
and not only by those which 'benefited from the loans; 
indeed, the rise was greater among those employed on their 
own accoimt, and therefore not eligible for loans, than 
among wage earners. On the other haud,^ there is no reason 
to doubt that in the absence of loans the increase would 
not have been as great as it has been; the loans are sub- 
stantial and provide precisely the help and stimulus which 
are needed. But we can make no kind of estimate of the 
number of marriages which have been made possible by 
them. 


FIGURE 47 


Marriages and Births in Germany: ig32 to 1934 
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The object of the German scheme, however, is to stimu - 
lat e births; if it raises marriages but not births, it will be 
a failixre. When we turn to the figures for births we find 
that the3rhave risen immensely ; there were 978,210 births 
in 193a, 956,915 in 1933, and 1,181,179 in 1934. The 
rise in births is reflected in the birth-rate which increased 
from 147 per 1,000 in 1933 to i8-o in 1934. It will be 






'noticed that an increase in the number of births is first 
shown in the first quarter of 1934 ; it is therefore probable 
that the increase is mainly due, not to the enlargement of 
families already in existence before marriage loans were 
granted, but to the appearance of the first children of the 
marriages contracted since the second quarter of 1933. As 
already noticed, we can be sure that there would have been 
some increase in marriages if there had been no loans, and 
therefore we can also be sure that some increase in births 
would have taken place without them. But we can form 
no idea what the increase in births would have been under 
these circumstances. Between August 1933 and April 
1935, fo r example, 182,331; children were b orn to parent s 
who had r eceiv ed loa^i^b ut th ere is no justification for 
crediting al l these childr en to the scheme. On th e othe r 
Band, it is quite~^rfain that tJi^^wquld not hav e been 
such a large increase iii the lium^r pf births if the schem e 
had~not b eerf in operation. It is noteworthy, t hat th e 
number of Por tions hai'^reatl3^decreased. In Chapter VI 
G^es were quoted to show that in Berlin in 192 9 the 
proportion of abortions Jo live births w^ iP 3'4 to 100; 
m April 19 3 3 It was 14*3 to 100. This gives an rndTcatlon 
of whaf~fias apparently happeifed. There has been an 
increase in the number of recently married couples, and 
ooany of them, who under former conditions w ould have 
postponed the arrival of the first child, have not taken steps 
to do so . In other words, there has been an increase in the 
proportion of the recently married who have had a child 
withm a year or so of marriage; that is to say, that the 
efiect has not only been to stimulate marriage and with it 
what was formerly the normal proportion of first births 
per 100 marriages in a year, but also to raise the proportion 
of first births within a year or so of marriage. 

It would not be reasonable to expect a greater result 
from the scheme in so short a time. But it is very necessary 
to understand that what has so far happened may not 
ultimately in the least affect the trend of population in 
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Germany. For the trend of population depends upon 
fertility, and apparently all that has so far happened is 
that an unusually large nxunber of first births has been 
crowded into a year. The question is whether the families 
now being foimded will be larger than the families foimded 
earlier. If they do not prove to be so, then the trend will 
remain as before. We might perhaps infer that the decline 
in abortion, which indicates a willingness to have the first 
child sooner than was formerly the case, also indicates a 
frame of mind which will willingly contemplate a larger 
family than was formerly the rule. But it would be rash 
to base predictions on this argument. We can only wait 
and see what figures for 1935 and later years show. Figures 
for 1935 are ordy available at present for the fifty-five 
largest cities in Germany; they are given in Fig. 48 and 
appear to indicate that the effect of German legislation 
will only be temporary. 


FIGURE 48 

Marriages and Births in the fifty-five largest cities of 
Germany: ig 34 and iggy 
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We come next to a consideration of family a 11 .oai:yi£e. 
schemes and may take the position iaJErsisaJrst, since 
iTwas there that they were originally put into force. 
Farriilv allowances may be defined as p aymen ts, in cash, 

wVi 
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apart from and in addition to wa^es. to emp lo yfies in 
proportion number of their depend ent children . 

They are advocated z measure of social justice ; the argu- 
ment irr their fav our'is TEat, smce wages have no relation 
'to family responsibilities, the ma n w it h depe n dent ch ildren 
Is pei^ized; moreover it is not 6nly_Jthe man who is 
_penalized but also in many cases the children, sinc e the 
family income, however' judiciously spent, may not be 
--'Efficient to buy the requisite food and clqthii^. But, as 
we shall see, support for fami ly allo wances is no w largely 
^s^d upon the belief that they may tend to chec k tfi ^ 
declining.birth-rate. 

Family allowances were introduced by an engineering 
firm at Grenoble during the War ; they were soon extended 
to central and local government employees. Prices were 
rising, and employers, instead of, or in addition to, raising 
wages, began to pay allowances to men with dependent 
children. In France the allowances have always been paid 
in this way out of the employer’s pocket without any 
contributions from the employees or the State ; but since 
until recently the spread of the system has taken place 
while prices were rising, it is possible that no extra burden 
has been placed upon employers. The extension of the 
system was continuous ; it was taken up by an increasing 
number of employers who were encouraged to fall into 
line when, under the laws of 1922 and 1923, local authori- 
ties were empowered to require that firms contracting 
with them should pay allowances. In order that there 
might be no reason for discriminating against married 
men seeking employment, the employers set up equali2a- 
tion pools into which they paid their contributions and 
out of which the allowances were allocated. Since the con- 
tributions of an employer are in proportion to the number 
of his employees and bear no relation to the number of 
dependants of these employees, there is no incentive for 
him to engage childless workers. 

The system grew until it covered a considerable pro- 
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portion of all wage earners in France. Then in 1932 a law 
was passed which made the pa3mient of allowances com- 
pulsory to all employees, wage earning or salaried; the 
provisions were to come into force by stages, and the 
first administrative order was promulgated in October 
1933. But the system has not»as yet been applied to all 
industries; agriculture, though it will be brought within 
its scope, at present remains outside. Under this law 
allowances are payable to all children imder the age of 
14, and to those over 14 and under 16 who remain at 
school. The contributions of employers amount to about 
2 per cent, of the wages bill. There is a minimum allow- 
ance which must be paid which varies in each Department. 
The allowances increase for the later children in the 
family; thus the minimum in the department with the 
lowest rates is 15 francs per month for one child, 30 francs 
for two children, 45 for three, 65 for four, and so on. If, 
after the payment of the minimum allowances, a surplus 
remains in the pool, it can be used either to augment the 
cash allowances or to provide services in kind such as 
medical attention. It is not easy to generalize concerning 
the extent to which the allowances cover the cost of 
caring for children. But, according to the calculations 
made by Mr. Glass, it would seem that, even when the 
allowances are highest, they do not cover more than fifty 
per cent, of the cost of maintaining a child, and that on 
the average they do not amotmt to more than 25 per cent, 
of the cost. 

The reason originally advanced for initiating allow- 
ances Was, as stated above, that they helped to remove the 
injustice of the wage system which took no accotmt of 
family responsibilities. No doubt employers were also 
induced to adopt them in the hope that they would reduce 
industrial friction. But long before the War the declining 
birth-rate was the subject of public discussion and the 
cause of much anxiety in France ; the Alliance Nationale 
pour I’Accroisement de la Population, for instance, was 
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founded in 1896. When those who wanted something 
done in order to check the fall, but had not been able to 
propose any remedy, became aware of the family allow- 
ance system, they soon saw that it might provide the 
mechanism which they sought. We find, in fact, that the 
/population aspect of the allowance system was being dis- 
cussed as early as 1919; and the powerful sentiment in 
favour of a higher birth-rate was soon enlisted in support 
of the extension of allowances. We can see the influence 
of the population motive in that characteristic of the 
system which has already been mentioned — ^namely that 
allowances become larger with successive children. Thus 
in the case mentioned, where 15 francs are payable for 
the first child, we saw that the rate rises to 20 francs for 
each child from the third onwards. In some schemes, in 
that prevailing in the Haut-Rhin department, for example, 
the grading is more marked; the allowances are 25 francs 
for the first child, 37-5 francs for the second, 50 francs for 
the third and fourth, 62*5 francs for the fifth, 75 francs 
for the sixth — a total of 300 francs per month for six 
children. If the object was merely to provide for the cost 
of maintaining a child, in part or in whole, there could 
be no sense in such a grading of allowances ; evidently the 
intention is also to encourage large families. Indeed, large 
families are encouraged in France as in Italy by prizes, 
presentations, and acclamation in the press. 

It is therefore appropriate to inquire whether it is 
possible to detect in French vital statistics any influence 
of the family allowance system. But, before we do so, 
some description may be given of the system as it has 
developed and now exists in Belgium ; for an analysis can 
also be made of Belgian experience, and it is convenient 
to undertake the analysis of French and Belgian experi- 
ences at the same time. The family allowance system 
began later, but has developed more rapidly, in Belgium 
than in France. The first equalization fund was estab- 
lished at Verviers in 1921 ; as in France, prices were rising. 
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and it seemed that the payment of allowances was prefer- 
able to a general rise in wages. An additional motive was 
provided by the fact that the payment of allowances in 
France was attracting Belgian workers across the frontier. 
The system spread rapidly; the central government and 
local authorities began to require that firms, with which 
they made contracts, should pay allowances. Proposals 
that the system should be made compulsory were advanced 
as early as 1924, and m 1930 an Act was passed which 
laid down that allowances were to be paid to all workers, 
whatever their income, in respect of dependent children. 
As in France allowances are graded and rise for later bom 
children; thus the minimum scale is 9 francs per month 
for one child and 308 francs per month for six children. 
As regards details there are many differences between the 
Belgian and the French system. Under the former, em- 
ployers pay a fixed contribution to the equalization fund 
for each employee, whereas under the latter the contribu- 
tion is calculated as a percentage of the wage bill and 
adjusted from time to time so as to produce the amoimt 
required to enable the allowances to be paid. The rigidity 
of the Belgian system has caused some difficulties. Again, 
in Belgium there is a super-equalization fund. But in one 
important respect the two systems are alike; the allow- 
ances represent only a fraction of the cost of maintaining 
a dependent child. Indeed, in Belgium the allowances 
represent a smaller fraction of this cost than in France; 
this is partly due to the fact that it is permissible for the 
funds, after the namimum cash allowances have been 
paid, to distribute what remains in the form of social 
services. 

In Belgitun the falling birth-rate was not a cause for 
public anxiety until after the War. It then began to rouse 
discussion, and in 1920 the Ligue des Families Nombreuses 
was formed which has now more than a million members. 
Those concerned with this problem soon saw that the 
family allowance system might be an instrument where- 
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with to fight the declining birth-rate and they enthusiastic- 
ally supported proposals for its extension. In fact it would 
seem that the desire to raise the birth-rate has played a 
more prominent part in Belgium than in France in bring- 
ing into being a imiversal compulsory system. M. Hey- 
man, the Belgian Minister of Labour, when introducing 
the Bill in 1929 which became law in 1930, said: ‘above 
all the bill aims at encouraging births and large families.’ 
It is also significant that under the Act of 1930 a Family 
Allowance Committee was set up which includes two 
representatives of the Ligue des Families Nombreuses. 

When we ask what effect these schemes have had, it is 
surprising, in view of the extent to which the desire to 
raise the birth-rate has been important in bringing about 
the extension and finally the compulsory generalization 
of the schemes, to discover how little the results have 
been analysed either in France or in Belgium. There are 
certain widely quoted figures, but an examination of these 
shows, as indicated below, that they prove little or nothing. 
In the case of Belgium the inadequacy of official statistics 
is a serious impediment to any research into the matter, 
but in France, where official data are more adequate, 

FIGURE 49 
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little useful work has been done with them. Let us, 
however, briefly survey the situation. 

We may begin by taking note of the course of the birth- 
rate since the War. No obvious influence of the allowance 
system can be detected; the rates trend downwards to 
the present day. But it must»be remembered that the 
Acts generalizing the system over all workers are of very 
recent date, and that they have not even yet been put 
fully into operation ; it would therefore be fair to object 
that, so far as the rate for the whole of each country is 
concerned, it is too early to judge, or at least too early to 
see more than part of what will be the ultimate effect. 
Again, as we have often had occasion to observe, crude 
birth-rates may be misleading; we might hope to over- 
come this difficulty by the use of more refined data. In 
Belgium such data are not available, but for France we 
have official figures for standardized fertility of women 
aged 15 to 49, figures, that is to say, in which changes due 
to altered age composition are eliminated. They are given 
in Fig. 50 up to 1931, the last year for which they are 
available. It will be seen that they show a check to the 
fall in fertility between 1929 and 1931; but since the 
number of births in France has fallen considerably since 
1931, it may be taken as certain that the standardized 
fertility has not been stabilized at the level of 1931 but has 
fallen farther. 

Since the proportion of all French and Belgian workers, 
FIGURE 50 
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who have up to the present received allowances, is not 
yet more than a third of the total, the most hopeful method 
of testing the effect of the system might seem to be to 
compare the birth-rate among those receiving allowances 
with the general birth-rate. Certain comparisons of this 
kind, purporting to show«a larger birth-rate among those 
in receipt of allowances, have received much publicity. 
Colonel Guillermin, for example, presents every year, on 
behalf of the Comit6 Central des Allocations F^amiliales, 
figures showing the birth-rate per 10,000 persons aged 15 
to 60 in France as a whole and also per 10,000 employees 
with allowances. The latter rate is markedly higher than 
the former. But this proves nothing for two reasons. 
The composition of the two populations, to which the 
births are respectively referred, are not alike ; it is true that 
Colonel Guillermin makes certain corrections to get over 
this obj ection, but they are of an arbitrary nature . Secondly, 
since up to the present the system is only partially applied, 
it may well be that workers with large families seek employ- 
ment in industries where allowances are paid. Therefore, 
even if the birth-rate is larger among employees receiving 
allowances, the reason may be that parents expecting 
additions to their families migrate to an industry within 
the system. Another series of figures which have fre- 
quently been quoted are contained in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Michelin Company at Clermont Ferrand. 
The Company has paid unusually high allowances for 
some years, and their figures show that the birth-rate per 
10,000 Michelin families is much higher than the rate for 
the rest of the population of Clermont Ferrand, and further 
that it is rising whereas that for Clermont Ferrand is sink- 
ing. But no details are given. We do not know the age 
composition of the Michelin families or of the rest of the 
population, for instance, and it is very xmlikely that they are 
at all similar. In all probability the Michelin population 
contains a much larger proportion of persons of child-bear- 
ing age than the general population, and this would account 
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at least for part of the difference; whether it accounts for 
the whole difference no one can say. 

There is, however, one comparison of this kind which 
has greater claim to attention. It is due to Professor 
Fisher whose figures have been continued to a later date 
by Mr. Glass. Professor Fisher examined the relation 
between the number of employees belonging to the equali- 
2ation fund of the Haut-Rhin department and the number 
of dependent children. He suggested that an increase in 
fertility might be reflected in an increase over a period of 
years in the proportion of children aged o to 2 compared 
with the proportion aged 13 to 14; for any increase in 
fertility should result in an increase in the proportion of 
the former at later dates. The figures do show such an 
increase, and there may be evidence here of the stimulat- 
ing effect of the system on the birth-rate ; but the evidence 
is far from conclusive. 

The most that can be said about the results of the 
attempts to raise the birth-rate in France, Belgium, and 
Italy up to date is that the rate may have fallen less fast 
than it would otherwise have done. In Germany the rate 
has been raised, but it remains to be seen whether this 
has been achieved by raising fertility or merely by stimu- 
lating the appearance of a large niunber of first-bom 
children in a short period of time. 

One other feature of the campaigns to raise the birth- 
rate deserves attention. They have usually been accom- 
panied by attempts to suppress birth-control. In Germany 
alone, among the countries which we have discussed, is 
this not so ; but it is understood that action is contemplated. 
Under a law passed in Italy in 1926 propaganda in favour 
of birth-control is punishable by imprisonment for a year, 
while a woman may be imprisoned for four years for 
abortion ; in 1932 it was made illegal to stock or list contra- 
ceptive appliances. It is not clear how rigorously these 
laws are enforced. In France under a law of 1920 abortion 
is punishable by imprisonment, while action in favour of 

4169 
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birth-control is subject to a similar penalty. But the sale 
of contraceptive appliances is apparently not held to come 
under the head of the latter, and so far as contraception is 
concerned the only effect seems to have been to interfere 
with open propaganda. A Belgian law of 1923 punishes 
birth-control propaganda, the sale of abortifacients, and 
the exhibition of contraceptive appliances ; but apparently 
the sale of the latter is not forbidden. 

In one sense the matters discussed in this chapter look 
back; for they assist to fill out the sketch of the situation 
in Europe which was given in Chapter XI; in another 
sense they look forward, for the inference to be drawn 
from the ^scussion is that the problem of the small famil y, 
which is the subject of the next chapter, is likely to prove 
stubborn. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE SMALL FAMILY PROBLEM 

Where fertility is so low tha t the population is not replac - 
ing itselt, the proble m of the small family exists. Where, 
as in this and some other cotmtries, the continuance of 
the present low fertility means that the population will be 
reduced to half its present size in a century from now, the 
problem is urgent. The inference to be drawn from the 
attempts, which were described in the last chapter, to 
raise fertility is that the problem presents difficulty. The 
difficulty and urgency of the problem are, however, much 
greater than has yet been made to appear; for there are 
aspects of the situation which have not yet been examined. 

The present situation is novel in human experience. 
It is true that a small family system prevailed in early 
times ; the family was then small because married couples 
were under the compulsion of limiting the number of their 
children. Limitation was achieved, bv-aboition which 
involved physical sufferi ag, or by infanticide. which..was 
wounding to parentd feelings pr b y abstention from inter- 
course whijSS^yolved p s y ch ological tens ion. The primi- 
tive small family system, enjoined by convention, enforced 
by social pressure and involving suffering, has long passed 
away in Europe. But, though families were large in Europe 
during the Middle Ages and the succeeding centuries, 
they were not as large as they might have been; for the 
dependent section of the population was under the com- 
pulsion to delay marriage somewhat. This compulsion, 
though not involving methods as crude and painful as 
those which kept the primitive family small, was irksome ; 
during the eighteenth century it ceased to exist, and men 
became free to marry as early as they liked and to have 
as many children as they wished. But men and women. .as 
we remarked in Chapter IX, have never wantedas many 
children as ‘nature’ sends ; up to that time, however, they 
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did not know of any effective method of limiting the family 
which involved neither suffering nor offence to moral 
sentiments. Then they became aware of the possibility of 
practising contraception. For a time they hesitated to 
employ this method because it was repugnant to prevailing 
sentiment. Sentiment gradually changed; it is clear that 
to most people to-day contraception is not inherently 
repulsive. Hence came the modem small family system. 
It is novel because it is voluntary; all previous restrictions 
upon the size of the family were forced upon the parents. 
Parents had to be compelled because the only means by 
which limitation could then be achieved were all, in one 
way or another, painful or repulsive. But a painless, accept- 
able, and fairly effective method of family limitation now 
lies ready for use. 

The result is of extraordinary significance. Since in 
former times the family was kept small by tmwelcome 
means, there was always resistance to the use of those 
means. There was therefore no likelihood that the size of 
family would sink below the level needed for the replenish- 
ment of the community. The danger, which perpetually 
threatened, was that resistance would become too strong, 
and that in consequence the growth of population would 
be excessive. There is no resistance now. TherefoJIt^ 
for any reason^ however remote, trivial, selfish, or un- 
substantial. parents do not want a child, the child does not 
come. Consequently there is no assurance whatever that 
children will come in numbers sufficient to prevent a 
decline of population and ultimate extinction. 

Xhis n ovel situation demands further inquiry. It will 
be remembered that we first became aware of it when we 
were attempting to accotmt for the fall of the birth-rate. 
We fotmd that this fall was not due to any general decline 
in the amount of marriage or to any widespread rise in the 
age of marriage within the sphere of European civilization. 
This means that there is no possibility of restoring the 
former birth-rate by returning to former habits in the 
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matter of contracting marriage. But this does not imply 
that the marriage situation to-day is of no importance in 
relation to the birth-rate. The attitude towards marriage, 
on the part of those who contemplate it, has no little to do 
with the fertility of the marriages which they make. To 
this matter we shall return at the end of this chapter. It 
is also relevant to recall the result of the examination by 
Mr. Kuczynski of the effect which would be produced if 
all those who now remain celibate were to marry; he 
found that, except in the case of coimtries such asjreland 
where there is relatively very little marriage, the result 
upon the birth-rate would not be large. The same is true 
of the consequences which would follow if every one 
married earlier. The relevance of this is that, if it should 
be desired to raise the birth-rate, there is not much to . 
be anticipated from more and earlier marriage. Never- 
theless more and earlier marriage would achieve some- 
thing, and is moreover also desirable on other grounds. 

Fertility of marriage governs the birth-rate and the 
trend of population, and our inquiry must be directed to 
discovering how the new situation affects the size of 
family. It must be remembered that this new situation is 
only in the making. It will come into its own when all 
children are wanted children. This term is ambiguous. 
A child may not be wanted before it is conceived, but it 
may become wanted as soon as it is conceived, or as soon 
as it is bom. Many children, who are conceived in spite 
of attempts to bring the family to an end, become wanted 
as much as those whose advent was desired before concep- 
tion. It is in the first sense that the term is used here; 
for it is the children, who are unwanted before concep- 
tion, whose arrival would be stopped if the methods of 
limiting the family were better known and more effective. 
It is far from being the case that all children are wanted in 
this sense to-day. Many parents in every country are 
still unaware how to limit their families; there are more 
who, for financial or other reasons, are unable to use, or 
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“Cnd if measures were taken to make the results of research 
available to aU, the cogency of these considerations could 
jio doubt be greatly lessened within a decade. Relatively 
“to other medical problems they have been neglected. 
This is to be explained by the survival of the traditional 
attitude towards the dangers and difficulties of child-birth. 
Formerly women could not escape pregnancies, and all 
the attendant circumstances were regarded as part of the 
unalterable scheme of nature. The expression of this atti- 
tude can be observed in its most extraordinary develop- 
ment in relation to the ordinary pains of labour. It is not 
uncommon to meet people who are roused almost to fury 
at the suggestion that the effective, and in every respect 
unobjectionable, new methods of anaesthesia should be 
made available for all in child-birth. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is no wonder that little progress has been 
made in the discovery of methods of mitigating these 
troubles and difficulties, and less progress still in making 
available what methods there are. 

The fear of the normal pains of labour ought perhaps ' ' 
to be classed among the psychological conditions together 
with the dislike of pregnancy. In any case there is no 
sharp dividing line between these categories. In this class 
of consideration come fears and apprehensions of all kinds, 
of things near or remote, real or imaginary, relevant or 
irrelevant. Fears are probably more prevalent and impor- 
tant than they were. People are more sensitive and hear 
of more unpleasant possibilities than formerly. Enthusi- 
astic supporters of causes, pacifists and eugenists for 
instance, work upon the instinct of fear. Not a fevT^ 
conscientious people nowadays hesitate before bringing 
a child into the world for fear that some hidden defect 
may be lurking in their strain which they may pass to their 
children. Popular scientific literature has made men aware 
of such conditions as mongoloid idiocy which may appar-^ 
ently arise in perfectly sound stocks. It is difficult to form 
any opinion as to the importance of considerations which 
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fall under this head; but they are probably less important 
than those which come under any of the other three heads. 
Nevertheless they are not negligible, and there are aspects 
of the present situation, and especially of the international 
situation, which suggest that their importance may in- 
crease. * 

Under the head of economic considerations we may 
put in the forefront the fact that earnings are in no way 
related to family responsibilities. Wages and salaries are 
related to jobs ; the man who has to support half a dozen 
dependent children gets no more than the man without 
Vdependants who works at a similar task. The advent of 
each additional child therefore reduces the average amount 
available for each member of the family. Since the cost 
of maintaining a child is on the average at least half that 
of maintaining an adult, a married couple with two depen- 
dent children have taken upon themselves an obligation 
equivalent to the support of an unemployed adult ; more- 
over an imemployed adult might be useful in the house, 
whereas yoxmg children require continual supervision. To 
this may be added the fact that a wage earner usually 
reaches his maximum rate of wages before the age of 25 ; 
the consequence is that, when wages are low, the presence 
of three or more dependent children may depress the 
standard of living of the family down to or even below the 
poverty line. Family allowances, defined as grants of 
money separate from and additional to wages, are advo- 
cated in order to equalize the position as between those 
with and those without dependent children. Benefits 
derived from some social services tend in the same direc- 
tion; thus, if education is free, an additional child involves 
no additional expense on education. But unless social 
services are extended to the provision of the extra accom- 
modation, food, and clothes required by additional children, 
a couple with a large family, in the absence of a family 
allowance in cash, will remain at a financial disadvantage 
compared with a couple vdth a small family. 
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« There weighs upon, parents , not only the duty of provid- 
ing for children, but also the problem of finding employ- 
ment for them when they leave school. The dread of 
unemplo3nment is a factor of importance; it has been 
much increased in late years by industrial fluctuations and 
also by the immense publicity ‘given to the matter. It is 
important, not only because the possible lack of employ- 
ment for children makes parents apprehensive on their 
account, but also because parents fear that their dependent 
children may suffer if they themselves become imem- 
ployed. There are other elements in the situation which 
magnify the fear of unemployment. The social and in- 
dustrial structure is undergoing very rapid changes ; certain 
kinds of employment are contracting, and parents, trained 
for these employments and knowing little or nothing of 
new openings, may under-estimate the scope of new 
opportunities. To a fearful generation, longing for secu- 
rity, these puzzling transformations are a source of anxiety, 
whereas, properly understood, they may be a source oi 
hope. Then again, middle-class parents are finding it 
increasingly difficult to place their children in what the> 
regard as suitable occupations. Competition for these 
occupations has increased ; to this fact we may attribute 
in no small part the belief that the country is overpopu- 
lated which is so prominent among the middle classes 
But the diagnosis is wrong. The increase in competitior 
is due to the opening of careers to talents, and the chil- 
dren of middle-class parents have now to compete, nol 
only among themselves, but also with the children oi 
wage earners for the more eligible and better-paid occu- 
pations. 

As a motive for keeping the size of family small the 
fear of unemplojnnent is probably far less important than 
the ambitions of parents for their children. Those well 
placed want their children to find openings in their own 
level of society, and those less well placed want their 
children to have a chance to reach a higher level than they 
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themselves occupy. To achieve these ends it is necessary 
to maintain children while they are acquiring further 
education and often to pay for that education ; also it is 
often necessary to pay premiums and entrance fees and 
to support children until they can establish themselves. 
There is here a powerful incentive to limit the size of 
family in the interests of the children. Indeed it is some- 
times said that these motives are inherent in the present 
form of society, and that the final condemnation of 
capitalism is that under it people are induced to keep 
Aeir families so small that they no longer replace them- 
•^elves. 

There are two facts which cause difficulty. The first 
is competition. It may be observed that competition is 
not peculiar to the present form of society; for even if 
no positions were more eligible than others on account of 
higher pay, some positions would be more desired than 
others because they carried greater power. Competition 
could only be avoided in so far as the structure of society 
became segmentary, that is divided into hereditary castes ; 
and it is away from, and not towards, social structure of 
this kind that those who attack ‘capitalism’ wish to move. 
Competition is not indissociably correlated with infertility ; 
in order to destroy the correlation it is necessary to ensure 
that the member of the three or four child family is not 
handicapped in the race on account of lack of equipment, 
as compared with the member of the one or two child 
family. In other words it comes down to a matter of 
extending social services and allowances. The second fact 
which causes difficulty is class structure. We have the 
well-known situation that, even when the family income 
is five or ten times that of the income of the working-class 
family, the number of children is small. In part this is 
due to considerations, which fall under the fourth group, 
since they are social rather than economic. In part the 
low fertility of the higher-income classes is due to the 
possibility of what amounts to the purchase of positions 
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for children ; for the fewer the children the more money 
there is for expenditure in this direction. Positions in 
business can be bought. There are not only barriers to 
the professions which exclude those who are not specially 
trained; there are also barriers, such as high entrance 
fees, which exclude the poor. More important is the fact 
that there are expensive forms of education which give 
a training hardly supMor to the less expensive kinds, but 
which confer prestige and open doors to many desirable 
occupations. In order, therefore, that size of family 
shall cease to be a consideration when thinking of the 
future of the children, two things must be brought about. 
Those children with capacity to profit from higher educa- 
tion must not be impeded from obtaining it by reason of 
the poverty of their parents. Though this requires large 
expenditure of public money it involves no revolution; 
for it merely means an extension of existing services. 
Secondly, those barriers to the more desirable occupations 
must be abolished which can only be surmounted by the 
expenditure of money, but which do not discriminate 
between those who are and those who are not intellectually 
and otherwise qualified. This does demand a more revolu- 
tionary change; for it involves the pursuit of a coheren^ 
policy carefully designed to diminish the direct and in- 
direct power of money. This conclusion, it may be 
observed, is the exact opposite of that reached by many, 
and especially by eugenists, who are troubled by the low 
fertility of the middle classes; for these people find the 
root of the trouble in high taxation and other burdens 
which press upon these classes. But observation shows 
that, as incomes increase from class and class, so do oppor- 
tunities of spending money upon what is in effect buying 
openings for children; therefore relief from taxation will 
result in the long nm, not in making money available for 
more children, W in the expenditure of more money 
upon the placing of each child. The middle classes are 
indeed threatened by extinction; for their reproduction 
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rate is some 50 per cent, below replacement rate. But it 
is imt taxation which constitutes the threat. 

'There remain those reasons for limiting the size of the 
family that we may call social. Expectant mothers, nursing 
mothers, and mothers with dependent children all require 
services and facilities of very specialized kinds, pre- and 
post-natal clinics, maternity homes, home helps, day nur- 
series, play centres, and a whole host of other forms of 
assistance in their expert task of preparing themselves for, 
and attending to, young children. A beginning has been 
made with the provision of such facilities, but it serves 
^present chiefly to demonstrate the magnitude of the 
"need. The need for the provision of special facilities is 
more obvious than that of modifying general social institu- 
tions and mechanisms with the requirements of children 
in view; but it is very necessary to adapt housing, town 
plaiming, transport, leisure and recreational facilities and 
m on with these needs in mind, if young children and 
ohose who have to care for them are not to remain penalized. 
At present exactly the opposite tends to take place ; for it 
is those without young children who have the money to 
spend. Therefore the ingenuity and enterprise of inven- 
tors and of entrepreneurs are exerted in the interests of 
the unmarried and the childless; it is the needs of the 
imencumbered adult that every one tries to satisfy. Hous- 
ing exhibitions show us model flats upon which every care 
has been lavished and in which no child could ever find 


a home. In the last fifteen years two million houses have 
been built, and there is now an Act which gives a definition 
of overcrowding and makes it a statutory oifence. It is 
possible that, taking the sizes of these houses and the 
definition of overcrowding together, the result will be to 
produce a situation in which the population of these 
houses cannot replace themselves. For there will always 
be a certain percentage of childless couples and of couples 
with one or two children only; therefore, since there must 
be approximately three children in the average family for 
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replacement purposes, a proportion of four and five child 
families is necessary if the population is not to die out. 
But few or no arrangements have been made in these 
schemes for these larger families; their existence in the 
new houses, of which housing reformers are so proud, is 
an offence in the eyes of the* law. One of the most 
prominent of them has recently said that ‘the constant 
improvement in housing standards has now reached its 
goal’. Apparently it has not occurred to him that the 
situation, which he finds so satisfactory, may be incom- 
patible with the continued existence of the community. 

Finally tmder the head of social reasons we may place 
the very important fact that children are encumbrances. 
No matter how adequate the house and how sufficient all 
these facilities to which we have alluded, duldmn , are, 
^i|^; in varying degrees their presence makes itdifficult or 
impossible for parents to engage in other activities. These 
activities may be of the most unselfish kind, or they may 
take the shape of innocuous amusements and relaxations, 
theatres, cinemas, parties, holidays, and so on, or they 
may be of a less desirable type. But the pursuit of any of 
them is made difficult so long as there are children who 
require care at home. The parental instinct may be strong 
enough to bring one or two children into the world; 
but even in the case of those parents, for whom the eco- 
nomic considerations mentioned above create no difficulty, 
the desire for freedom to engage in these activities over- 
bears the parental instinct when that number has been 
reached. Though the proportion of parents, for whom the 
economic factors are of little account, is small, the fact 
that size of family is a problem among them is of very 
great significance; for it shows that the problem of the 
small family cannot be solved by economic remedies 
alone. 

This discussion is intended to be no more than illustra- 
tive of the position. An exhaustive discussion of the con- 
siderations which weigh with parents when fixing the 
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size of their families would demand a volume to itself, and 
would incidentally disclose the fact that our knowledge 
is very limited at many important points. It is enough for 
our purpose to establish the fact that there is hardly 
an3rt^g in the whole social situation which does not 
have some relation to the problem which faces parents 
when deciding upon the size of their families. 

Let us now review the position. We may say perhaps 
that in part the reason for the small size of family is that 
parents have gone on strike in protest against the neglect 
of their special problems. Parenthood has always in- 
volved trials and burdens ; formerly, however, they were 
inescapable, and therefore parents were unable to force 
the attention of society upon them. Parents were enslaved, 
and slaves cannot withdraw their labour. Parents are now 
becoming free, and they take advantage of this freedom 
to bring the strike weapon into play. But the effectiveness 
of a strike depends upon the inconvenience which the 
community is made to suffer. In this case the community 
has not been in any way incommoded as yet. In fact 
the action taken by parents was welcomed ; therefore the 
grievances of parents obtained, and still receive, little or 
no attention. Here the analogy fails, because the parents 
were not driven to return to work ; they found themselves 
better off if they remained on strike. 

It would be entirely mistaken, however, to suppose that 
these considerations represent more than a partial and 
subsidiary explanation of the present situation. If the 
special difficulties of parents were removed, more children 
would no doubt be wanted. But apart from these special 
difficulties incidental to parenthood which encourage limi- 
tation, there are numerous other considerations, worthy 
and unworthy, relevant and irrelevant, which lead in the 
same direction ; the importance of these other considera- 
tions is evident when it is remembered that parents, who 
by reason of their favourable economic position suffer 
little from the difficulties incidental to parenthood, dras- 
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tically limit their families. It follows that the major part 
of the explanation lies in the fact that the parental instinct 
is now satisfied when the average size of the family is not 
sufficient for the purpose of replacement. 

If the parental instinct was a force of unvarying intensity 
and if the opposing considerations always exercised the 
same attraction, the position would be hopeless since extinc- 
tion would be inevitable. But the parental instinct is a 
va^e term which is used here merely to imply desire for 
children, and it is possible that the intensity of the desire 
for children may increase. The attraction exercised by the 
opposing considerations depends upon the scale of values, 
and the scale of values may also change. People may 
therefore come to desire the long run satisfactions of a 
moderate-sized family more than the short run satisfac- 
tions which are made possible when the family is small 
and the parents relatively free from parental cares. 

There are reasons for supposing that under certain 
circumstances the parental instinct and the scale of values 
would undergo considerable changes. At present people 
are qifite xmaware of the implications of the new freedom. 
Hitherto throughout the whole history of the human race 
replacement has been automatic; indeed the danger has 
usually been in the direction of excessive reproduction. 
Replacement is no longer automatic, but of this fact there 
is no understanding. The most essential thing at the 
present time is to implant in the members of a modem 
community a firm grasp of the fact that they are respon- 
sible for its future in the sense that, if they do not replace 
themselves, the community will be extinguished. To 
achieve this end simple statistical demonstrations of the 
mode of recruitment of population in general and of 
the position of recruitment of the population in question 
from time to time should be made familiar to all. It will 
then become apparent that replacement is a social duty, 
a fact which at present is entirely unfamiliar to people at 
large. It will also become apparent that in many western 
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commimities the average size of family is now such that 
the duty is not being performed. 

It was said earlier that, although changes in amount of 
and age at marriage are of no great importance, quite the 
contrary is true of attitude to marriage. For upon attitude 
to marriage depends the end to which it is directed. No 
institution has been so degraded and vulgarized as mar- 
riage; it would almost seem as though all the artifices 
known to a sensational press and to a commercialized 
literature have been employed to emphasize every aspect 
of marriage except the duties which it imposes and the 
opportunities of self discipline which it offers. What sort 
of guidance have young people to-day when they approach 
the age of marriage ? It is as certain as anything can be 
that, where families are voluntary, a community, in which 
marriage is regarded as it is to-day in western civilization, 
will die out. For it is held up to be no more than a mode of 
self gratification. Those who are concerned about the 
small family problem should address themselves earnestly 
to a reform of the outlook upon marriage. If this outlook 
is changed, the parental instinct may grow stronger and 
the power of attraction, exercised by superficial and short 
nm satisfactions, may grow less. 

This is fundamental. It would be a mistake of the first 
magnitude to suppose that no more is needed than to 
smooth the path to parenthood by removing the disabilities 
under which parents suffer. For, if married couples are 
to have children, they must desire them: they caiuiot b e 
bribed into parenthood . But given a new attitude to 
marriage and parenthood, based upon the new and revolu- 
tionary idea that recruitment must henceforth be a con- 
scious process, the smoothing of the path to parenthood 
has a large part to play. But it is no simple matter to 
remove these disabilities. It is in the medical sphere that 
results could be most rapidly and easily reached; as we 
have noticed, a relatively small expenditure of money upon 
research ought to achieve within a decade marked results 
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in reducing maternal mortality and in alleviating the 
difficulties, dangers, and sufferings of pregnancy and child- 
birth. It is a much more troublesome and expensive 
matter to devise and provide the special services required 
by parents and young children in the shape of a great 
extension of existing social services and of the setting up 
of new services. It is a still larger matter to attempt to 
remove those financial and other handicaps under which 
parents suffer when they are bringing up children and 
endeavouring to give them an entry into appropriate 
occupations. But these changes are as nothing compared 
with the transformation of the whole scheme of life which 
wUl gradually have to be accomplished if the inconveni- 
ences attaching to parenthood are to be removed, and the 
special problems attaching to parenthood are to receive 
due consideration. Taken together nothing less than a 
social revolutio n is necessary. But it is a very different 
kind of social revolution “Som that which figures in the 
battle-cries of politicians. For the aim is to place the family 
where it ought on all grounds to be, in the centre of the 
social field, and to bring all other institutions into appro- 
priate relations to it. It may be that the mere logic of the 
population situation will gradually divert interest from 
those creeds which loom so large to-day, and will lead to 
changes in social structure far more fundamental, but 
much more realistic and beneficial, than those which 
these creeds envisage. 

In the light of this discussion it should not be difficult 
to understand the failure of the attempts to raise the birth- 
rate described in the last chapter. All that has been done 
by those attempts is to deal with a single aspect of a very 
involved problem and then only in a very inadequate 
manner. That family allowances, as given in France and 
Belgium, have been ineffective is no proof that family 
allowances have no part to play in the reconstruction that 
must take place. But there is another and very important 
reason for the failure of these schemes. They have been 
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accompanied by attempts to m ake birt h-control illega l. 
This is bad tact ics. If anything is certai n it is that peopl e 
will resist bejn^BoYen-bafik under Ae tyranny of the tin- 
limited family; therefore all measures are suspect which 
are associated with an anti-birth-control movement. But 
it is much more than bact tactics. It implies a complete 
misunderstanding of the only possible solution of the 
small family problem. The solution must begin by wel- 
coming the voluntary small family system, and that means 
welcoming birth-control. For birth-control is not merely 
a practice which must be tolerated ; it has positive func- 
tions of great importance to perform, such as, for example, 
making possible the proper spacing of the family. Let it 
be said clearly that the escape from the unlimited family 
makes a very great step forward in human history. The 
problem is to adjust outlook to the responsibility involved 
by the transition to the voluntary family system. 

It should now also be possible to xmderstand why the 
small family problem is so much more urgent and difficult 
than is generally realized. At the moment jn this country 
ffie reproduc tio n rate is about per cent .'below replacf e- 
ment_ rate. If all children bom were wanted (that is 
wanted before conception), the former rate would probably 
be 50 per cent, below the latter. Bu t the d ay when all chil- 
dren will be wantetLchUdre n is certainly coming ; for con- 
traceptive methods are imdergoing continual improvement. 
The perfect contraceptive, cheap, easy to use, and infallible, 
may be invented any day. Tberefnrft, if things remain aa 
they are, the reoro d uction rate will fal l, and the prospect 
will be a reduction of the population to less than a quarter 
of its present size a century from now. But the coming of 
this catastrophic decline will be masked for a time by the 
fact that in any case the fall will not be large during the 
next two decades. The population will decline at the most 
by three or four millions in the next twenty years. This 
fall will be we1mme . tr> the many whr> .hpIW.fi th.at -ww>m 

ployment js due to over-populati on. Meanwhile people 
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will come to think that they are rendering positive service 
by keeping their families small. All the habits connected 
with the small family system will harden into customs. 
Any suggestion that more, births are desirable will meet 
^flrtt^ i mpassibh ed" oppos ition of birth-control enthu- 
siasts. The prospect of so catastrophic a fall makes it 
urgent that steps should be taken at once, and the difficul- 
ties, which wdll be encountered in undertaking the social 
reconstruction that is necessary, are so formidable that the 
urgency is much enhanced. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
JAPAN AND INDIA 

We parted company with non-European peoples in Chap- 
ter VII . The first six chapters were devoted to a study of 
the growth of world population including non-Europeans, 
and to an analysis of the immediate causes of this expan- 
sion. In Chapter VI pur attention was arrested by the 
decline in the birth-rate of European peoples, and we 
followed this clue up to the last chapter, which was devoted 
to the small family problem. It is time to return to the 
study of non-Europeans. Although the space devoted to 
them is relatively small, they constitute two-thirds of the 
population of the world. There are two reasons for treat- 
ing them so briefly. First, and most important, is the 
Sparsity of e-^ence; secondly, they do not exhibit the 
important and inftigate phenomena arising from the de- 
clining birth-rate. 

Among non-European peoples are to be foxmd com- 
munities of very diverse structure and accomplishment. 
At one enTof the scale are the primitive peoples, as we 
piay call them, who are characterized from the point of 
view of this study by the fact that they declined more or 
less seriously in population after they had come into con- 
tact with Europeans. This group will be considered in 
Chapter XX. At the other end of the scale are peoples, 
many of whom are Qf_hi^ ctdture and ancient civilization. 
They are distinguished ffbm fhe former group by the fact 
that they did not suffer any serious decline in population, 
if indeed they decreased at all, as a result of contact with 
the European world. It is with the latter group that we 
shall be concerned in this and the following chapters. 
There are two countries belonging to this group, Japan 
and India, of which we know more than the others, and it 
will be convenient to deal with them first. 

J It will be remembered that there is evidence of a rapid 
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growth of the population of Japan between 1650 and 1720 
which we attributed to a decline in the death-rate conse- 
quent upon the restoration and maintenance of internal 
order, ^gtween 1720 and 1848 p^ulation was stable, and 
this stability was apparently attained by the extensive 
practice of abortion and infanticide. There is a gap in our 
knowledge of Japanese population history between 1848 
and 1873. From the latter date onwards we begin to get 
figures again, but it is not until the most recent times that 
the census totals have approached the accuracy of a Euro- 
pean enumeration. Taking the data as they are, they indi- 
cate that the population began to increase before 1870; 
during the last sixty years growth has been continuous 
but not extraordinarily rapid. The population was 31*1 
millions in 1873, 43-8 millions in 1898, and 64*5 millions 
in 1930, and the average annual rate of mcrease was i-i 
per cent, between 1873 and 1898, and 1*2 percent, between 
1898 and 1930. This rate was little more than half that 
shown by the United States and the British Dominions'^ 
during the same period. 

From 1878 onwards we have birth- and death-rates 
but the earlier figures can be no more than approximations, 
and even to-day their accuracy is open to doubt. They are 
given in the form of a graph in Fig. 51. The death-rate 
would seem to have risen for two decades, to have re- 
mained steady for a decade, to have risen once more, and 
then to have declined from 1923 to the present time. It 
is very uncertain what significance, if any, attaches to the 
reported increases. The only definite conclusion which 
we are entitled to draw is that the death-rate did not 
decline between 1878 and 1 923 . At the latter date a marked 
decline set in. Of the reality of this improvement there is 
no doubt; infant mortality, for instance, is known to have 
decreased. From this we may infer that some thirteen 
years ago fnedical and sanitary reforms began to play a‘' 
part in Japanese population history. 

The earlier birth-rate figures show a marked rise up to 
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1921, since which date the rate has declined. The earlier 
figures are low; if they are not to be explained by incom- 
plete counting, if, that is to say, there was a real increase, 
it may be that we have to account for it by the gradual 
abandonment of the practices of abortion and infanticide. 

r 

FIGURE 51 

Birth-rates and Death-rates in Japan, 1884.-1^33 



In any case, since there is no reason to suppose that the 
death-rate declined until very recent years, the growth of 
population, which began before 1873, must have been due 
to a rise in the birth-rate, and the most reasonable explana- 
tion of this rise is the abandonment of practices known to 
have been in use at least up to 1850. It is not likely that 
they were abandoned rapidly, but how long they lingered 
is uncertain. 

Whatever doubt there may be about the movement of 
the Japanese birth-rate and its explanation tmtil recently, 
it is certain that it has declined during the last ten years. 
Can we find the explanation of this ? The annual number 
of births in Japan rose steadily up to 1920, when it ex- 
ceeded 2 millions for the first time. Since that date a 
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most significant change has taken place. The annual 
nximber of births has fluctuated; it was 2,121,000 in 1933 
and this was less than in 1928. Stabilization of the annual 
number of births is clearly approaching. Since the birth- 
rate is obtained by referring the births which take place in 
a year to the population for that year, and since the num- 
ber of the former has recently changed little, while the 
population has grown by nearly a million a year, the result 

FIGURE 52 

Annual Number of Live Births in Japan: ig 20 to 1933 


Year 

Number of live births 

Year 

Number of live births 

1920 

2,025,564 

1927 

2,060,737 

1921 

1,990,876 

1928 

2,135,852 

1922 

1,969,314 

1929 

2,077,026 

1923 

2,043,297 

1930 

2,085,101 

1924 

1,998,520 

1931 

2,102,784 

1925 

2,086,091 

1932 

2,182,742 

1926 

2,104,405 

1933 ! 

2,121,123 


has been a decline in the birth-rate. Why are births ceas- 
ing to increase in proportion to population? It would 
seem that there are various reasons. There is a change in 
marriage habits. There would seem to be less marriage; 
in 1922 516,000 women got married, in 1931 only 496,000. 
There is a rise in the age at marriage ; in 1922 25-3 per cent, 
of the women who got married were between the ages of 
15 and 19, while in 1931 the percentage was only 19-3. 
The fertility of women has decreased. There were 169 
births per 1,000 women aged 15 to 44 in 1920 and 157 in 
1930. When we consider births per 1,000 women aged 
15 to 29, the drop is more striking; there were 294 such 
births in 1920 and 262 in 1930. 

The change in the fertility of women as a whole is 
greater than can be attributed to changes in age at, and 
amoxmt of, marriage. We cannot obtain specific fertility 
rates for married women, but if we could we should no 
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ubt find that specific fertility had declined. In fact, 
th-control must have been at work. There is abundant 
dence that contraception is well known in Japan, and 
is reasonable to assume that it is widely practised, 
cording to Penrose..a lLthe-cbief contraceptives are made 
i sold in Japan. There are no specific restrictions upon 
ar manufacture or sale ; but it would seem that the sale 
contraceptives and of books about contraception can be 
)ught within the provisions of the Peace Preservation 
t, and that occasionally the Japanese police have initi- 
d prosecutions. This h^ tise to an erroneotis" 
:a that the sale of contraceptives Js forbidden. Requien 
^s that contraceptives arelfee^^dvertised in the papers, 
i that birth-control clinics have been opened at Tokio 

I Osaka for the poorer classes. The attitude of the 
sremment has changed from time to time, but opposition 
birth-control has gradually weakened. In 1931 a minis-i 

declared that it was a personal matter and that thq 
vemment would neither oppose nor encourage it. 

So far as the population position in general is concerned, 
s evident that Japan is to be classed with those countries 
eastern Europe where the birth-rate has recently begun 
decline and where medical and sanitary progress is now 
lucing the death-rate. What are the prospects for the 
ure? 'There are certain factors which will make for an 
;rease of population. The death-rate is declining and 

II continue to do so, but it is not very high since it is less 
in 18 per 1,000, while the infant mortality rate is about 
3 per 1,000, which was the average in Italy during the 
nod 1926-30. Therefore there is no opportunity for a 
Dlonged or dramatic fall in the death-rate. It is also the 
se that the pre-reproductive age group is unusually 
ge; this means that the women of reproductive age 'mil 
relatively numerous for some time to come, a situation 
lich favours a high birth-rate. On the other hand, 
>men are marrying later and, more important still, are 
litinsr their families when thev marrv. There is little 
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doubt that the latter factors will prove more important 
than the former. As we have observed, the annual number 
of births now tends to stabilize at about 2 millions. Uyeda 
has used this fact as a basis upon which to make a forecast 
of the growth of population in Japan. He estimates that 
the population, which was 67*5 millions in 1933, will be, 
78 millions in 1950. About the latter date the reproductive 
group will cease to increase relatively to other age groups, 
whereas fertility will probably continue to decline. Under 
these circumstances the annual number of births will fall 
well below 2 millions, and the population will cease to 
grow before it reaches 100 millions and may perhaps never 
approach this figure. 

The popxilation of Japan has doubled in the last sixty 
years. During that time the people have become better 
off ; it has been calculated that the average real income per 
head has also been doubled . Thus population and standard 
of living have gone up together. But this does not mean 
that the present position is free from difficulty, and still 
less that the anticipated increase is not a matter for appre-^ 
hension. Japan proper (that is excluding Korea, Formosa^ 
and Sakhalin) is a small comtry ; the total area is less that! 
that of California. There are 439 persons per square milej 
But the density is much more remarkable than these 
figures show. The northern island of Hokkaido is relatively 
infertile and inhospitable, and has a density of only 83 per 
square mile. This implies a higher density on the remain- 
ing islands; in Honshiu it is 559 per square mile. It 
reaches 1,024 square mile in the province of Kagawa 
in the north of Shikoku, a province which has no in- 
dustries. Much more important is the fact that, owing 
to the moimtainoxis nature of the country, less than one- 
fifth can be cultivated ; therefore the density of population 
on the cultivated area is very high indeed. 

About half the population is engaged in agriculture and 
fishing. The average size of farm cultivated per family is 
just over 2-^ acres, and the large majority of farms are less 

At tin 
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than this in size. About three-fifths of the cultivated area 
is devoted to rice, and the yield of rice per acre, nearly 34 
quintals in 1932-3, is far higher than anywhere else in the 
world. Nevertheless, the Japanese cannot produce enough 
food to feed themselves, and over 10 per cent, of the rice 
required is imported. The supply of resources necessary 
for heavy industry is very limited; Japan is poor in coal 
and oil and poorer still in iron. Water-power, on the other 
hand, is fairly abundant. In consequence Japan has had 
to exert herself in order to produce commodities for 
export. She has developed a large tra'de in silk, an agri- 
cultural product; but the market for silk has flagged 
recently, and she has had to develop artificial silk and 
various light industries. The enterprise, skill, and adapta- 
bility displayed have been extraordinary. But it is a pre- 
carious mode of life. While it cannot be decisively proved 
by figures that Japan is over-populated, there are various 
facts relating to the labour expended on the land and to 
the yields received which strongly suggest that this is so. 
lit is not possible in fact to resist the conclusion that there 
j'is congestion of numbers in Japan, and that the further 
increase, which is to be anticipated, though less than 
sometimes supposed, is a formidable menace. 
j This is evidently the opinion of the Japanese themselves. 
[They have turned their attention to finding outlets for 
\population, and the first possible area for colonization 
which attracted attention was Hokkaido, that is within 
Japan proper. The island is larger than Scotland. Until 
1900 it was left to the Ainu ; since then persistent attempts 
have been made to attract settlers, and success has attended 
these efforts to the extent that the population now numbers 
2,800,000. But the climate is harsh; snow lies on the 
ground for five months in the year. It is impossible to 
cultivate the land intensively as in Japan, and it cannot 
be anticipated that Hokkaido will take' more than a few 
thousands a year at the most. 

Attention was next turned to the empire. Emigration 
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has been encouraged to Sakhalin (Karafuto) by free pas- 
sages, grants of land, and loans for stocking farms. But 
the climatic conditions are very severe, far worse than in 
Hokkaido, and it is unlikely that there will be any substan- 
tial accession to the 284,000 colonists now established 
there. Indeed, the annual riUmber of immigrants has 
declined heavily ever since 1924 in spite of the efforts to 
stimulate immigration. Korea (Chosen) and Formosa 
(Taiwan) are favoured lands; but they have dense indi- 
genous populations, 247 to the square mile in the former 
and 331 in the latter. Also the rate of increase of popula- 
tion in Korea and Formosa has been higher in recent years 
than in Japan proper ; the average annual rate of increase 
in Formosa from 1920 to 1930 was 2-3 per cent. ; in Japan 
it was i'3 per cent, between 1920 and 1925 and 1*5 per 
cent, between 1925 and 1930. The government has made 
efforts to encourage settlement in Korea ; but at the present 
time there are only half a million Japanese living there, 
and they are mostly merchants, shopkeepers, and officials 
residing in the towns. In Formosa there are about 230,000 
Japanese. So far as the movement of wage earners is con- 
cerned, it has been larger from Korea to Japan than vice 
versa; between 1917 and 1927 there was a net inward 
movement of nearly 200,000 Koreans into Japan through 
the port of Fusan alone. In spite of these efforts, which 
have been pursued persistently for thirty years, there are 
only about a million Japanese living in the empire outside 
Japan proper. It is very much the same story in regard to 
Manchuria ; grandiose plans were made for the settlement 
of Japanese; but there are now only a little more than 
200,000 Japanese who live in that country. 

It is not surprising that the Japanese government, what- 
ever its views about the population situation may be, 
should attempt to encourage settlement in the empire and 
in Manchuria. It is far more significant that it has adopted 
a policy of encouraging, and even of assisting financially, 
emigration to foreign countries. In 1917 the government 
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compelled the various private emigration agencies, which 
were in existence, to combine, and granted to the corpora- 
tion then formed a monopoly of recruitment. From 1921 
the corporation received a government subvention to 
make known the facilities for emigration and to popularize 
the idea. In 1927 a comprehensive Act was passed with 
the intention of safeguarding the emigrant against exploita- 
tion abroad. Reduced fares or free tickets on the railways 
are granted to emigrants, and in some cases reduced or 
free passages to the port of destination. Very little success 
has attended these efforts ; the largest number of emigrants 
leaving in any year between 1925 and 1930 was in 1929 
when 25,700 went to foreign countries, of whom 15,500 
went to Brazil. Further, in five out of the ten years between 
1921 and 1930 returning emigrants exceeded departing 
emigrants. Therefore, on the balance there has been 
recently little movement between Japan and foreign 
countries. 

There are only about half a million Japanese not livmg 
in Japan proper, the Japanese empire, or Manchuria ; and 
about half of them are in the United States and Hawaii. 
How are we to interpret this? The government favours 
emigration. Are the people unwilling to go ? The Japanese 
are undoubtedly home-loving people ; their culture is very 
distinct, and they are deeply attached to their peculiar 
mode of life. Nevertheless, the facts show that they are 
williag to go far afield under certain circumstances. It has 
been said that they are unable to live under hard climatic 
conditions; but there is no evidence for this, and such 
knowledge as we have about the adaptation of peoples to 
different environments lends no support to the idea. The 
fact seems to be that the Japanese will go, though perhaps 
with more reluctance than some other peoples at leaving 
their homes, to any cormtry where they have not got to 
compete with others whose standard of living is lower than 
their own. They went freely enough to Hawaii and western 
America; the western sea-board of the latter continent 
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would now be the home of millions of Japanese if they had 
not been prevented from settling. The difficulty which 
faces the Japanese is that the countries to which they 
would willingly go are shut against them. 

Let us now turn to Undi^ We have some information 
about the course of popxilation'in India during the last six 
decades. A census was taken in 1872 and has been re- 
peated on five occasions. To make an" enumeration in an 
area which includes a^sistli of the total world population 
is a great administrative achievement, especi^ly when it 
is remembered that even now only 18 per cent, of the 
population of India is literate. It is claimed that the 
figures are accurate to within a small margin of error; 
whether this is so or not, it remains true that reasonably 
accurate knowledge of the population history of India is 
available over a longer period than is the case for any other 
large area outside the sphere of European civilization with 
the exception of Japan. The census returns are sum- 
marized in Fig. 53. 


FIGURE 53 

Growth of Population in India: i8'j2 to ig^o 
(millions) 
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33-9 
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i 

i 

146-6 

43-3 

15-7 

87-6 
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In this figure an attempt has been made to show how 
much of the increase recorded in each decade was due to 
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the inclusion of new areas and how much to improvement 
of census methods; the balance gives the absolute real 
increase. The last column shows the average annual rate 
of real increase, that is, of the increase which is not ac- 
counted for by an enlargement of the territory surveyed 
or by better ascertainment We are at once impressed by 
certain remarkable facts. The average annual rate of 
increase over the whole period has been low ; it is less than 
half that shown by Japan during the same period, and the 
Japanese rate of increase, it will be remembered, has been 
low compared with that of European countries overseas. 
But the variations in the rate of increase from decade to 
decade are even more remarkable. Decades with a low 
rate of increase alternate with decades having a moderate 
rate. This is the first time that we have met with a coimtry 
‘'the population history of which shows this peculiar feature. 

In order to throw light on the situation we may examine 
the vital statistics which are available from 1885. These 
records are very defective; even at the present day they 
are officially admitted to be at least 20 per cent, below the 
probable figures. But we may assume that, although they 
give an erroneous impression of the absolute rates by 
imderstating the true figures, they give a fair picture of the 
trend of the rates. Let us take the birth-rate fost ; it shows 
considerable fluctuations but no definite trend either up 
or down. There is no sign whatever of a decline in the 
rate during recent years as in Japan. When we bring the 
death-rate into the picture, we can detect signs of an 
invferse correlation between the two rates. During periods 
such as 1910 to 1917 and 1922 to 1930 the birth-rate was 
higher and the death-rate lower than usual ; this inverse 
relationship is fairly well marked for particular years or 
shorter periods, 1892, 1897, 1900-1, and 1918-19 for 
example. As to the death-rate itself, the fluctuations are 
much more marked than in the case of the birth-rate, but 
there is no sign whatever of any trend upwards or down- 
wards. It is true that some improvement has recently 
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been reported in the infant mortality- rate. On the other 
hand, we read in the Census Report for 1931 that ‘the 
constant figure for mean age at this census as compared 
with previous ones and in conjunction with the consistency 


FIGURE 54 

Birth-rates and Death-rates in India: 188$ to igjo 



of the decennial age groups suggests that the expectation'-' 
of life has not much altered since 1891'. We may take it, 
therefore, that secular improvements in mortality rates, 
if any, are very small. 

How are these facts to be interpreted ? Mortality rates 
show no trend and are very high as is evident from the 
fact that the mean expectation of life at birth for male 
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infants was only 26-7 years in iQ^T.~ Here.then. is a popula- 
tion the“nrembers of which are so thinned by disease and 
other death-dealing agencies in early life that relatively 
few reach middle, and fewer still old age. This thinning 
process is not of constant intensity; in three out of the six 
last decades it was so vigofous that the surplus of births 
svas small. Indeed , in five separate years since 1 88 c deaths 
bav® receded births. These periods of high mortality are 
E narkednSy crop failu res _ahd cdhse qx fentrarfddg s hortag e, 
amounting sometimes to famine and accompanied by 
^pidemics . While deaths directly due to famine are less 
numerous than formerly, it is probable that this does not 
indicate an improvement in the total food supply so much 
as improvement in transport and organization which 
enables food to be brought to the stricken districts. In any 
case, the high mortality in the bad periods has always been 
mostly due to epidemics which are enabled to spread on 
accoxmt of the enfeebled condition of the population conse- 
quent upon lack of sufficient food. As we have noticed, 
these bad periods are marked by a birth-rate lower than 
the average ; in this phenomenon we may perhaps have to 
recognize the debilitating effects of disease and food 
portage upon the physiological capacity to bear children, 
though other factors may be at work at the same time. 

If a population, w hich did -not rnntrr.1 biitbg, in- 
creased to the point where there was only just enough food 
to keep the members alive, it would show high birth- an d 
death-rates running p^alle l. For, even if death from 
disease was controlled. deaOis would take place laglr 
of food. But such a situation could hardly arise, or in any 
case could not endure for any length of time, because the 
amount of food raised varies owing to climatic and other 
fluctuations. Therefore under such conditions there would 
be periods when owing to a temporary increase in the food 
supply the death-rate woidd fall below the birth-rate and 
the population would increase, and periods when the 
opposite would take place, though the final result would 
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be the same, namely, a population which trended neither 
up nor down. This is not the case with India ; but India 
does not fulfil all the conditions implied in the above hypo- 
thetical case. For in India large areas have been brought 
imder cxiltivation and still larger areas have been improved 
by means of irrigation, while industry has been expanded ; 
in other words the total food supply has been continuously 
increased. Under these circumstances what shape would 
* the vital statistics of a country be expected to assume 
which was pressing upon the means of subsistence ? It is 
probable that they would look very much like those ex- 
hibited by India. In other words, Indian statistics are 
compatible with, and may be said to suggest, pressure 
upon the means of subsistence, and that is the situation 
which Malthus assumed to be more or less xmiversal in 
time and space. 

Let us glance at the available evidence, which may throw 
some further light upon the situation and may enable us 
to judge whether there is serious pressure of this kind. It 
may be of assistance to take into consideration the period 
before figures can be given. The Census Report of 1921 
quotes Edye as follows : 

*The population of India at the dea th of Akbar (1606) is ro ughly 
estimated by Mr. Moreland to have E ee h~a 5 out 100 millions r^ 
which the share of what is now the United Provinces would not 
exceed 20 millions. The com mon people of Northern India were 
then undoubtedly almost naked. Blankets were unknown to them ; 
shoes were seldom worn and little furniture was used save a few 
earthen vessels. The population of the United Provinces is now 
46 millions, and the people have long been more or less substan- 
tially clothed and shod ; there are few who do not possess blankets, 
and brass pots are in almost universal use. The amusement which 
the peasantry gets out of attendance at the law courts and railway 
travelling — ^these two diversions are to the Indian what the picture 
palace is to the European proletariat — ^is entirely new since Akbar’s 
day. In recent times the standard of living has not risen in such an 
obvious way, but even during the last fifteen years (i.e. pre-war 
period) there has been observable an increasing addiction to the 

4169 Nn 
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use of small comforts and conveniences, such as tea, cigarettes, 
matches, lanterns, buttons, pocket knives, looking glasses — even 
gramophones — ^and of countless similar trifles. It seems unques- 
tionable that up to the present time the number of the people and 
the standard of living have been rising together.’ 

In the last sentences the author was referring to conditions 
at the beginning of the present century. Regarding changes 
during the last twenty years opinions differ; it is held by 
some that things have improved somewhat, and by others 
that they have deteriorated. It is significant that there are 
no clear signs of progress. 

When looking at the position to-day it must be remem- 
bered that India is almost a continent in itself, and that it 
contains an abundance of cultures, creeds, and traditions. 
Generalization is therefore dangerous, but there is no 
room here for detailed observation. Taking the country 
,/ as a whole the density of population is 195 persons per 
square mile, whereas in Europe (excluding Russia) the 
density is only 184 per square mile. This in itself is a 
noteworthy fact. But the population of India is very 
imevenly distributed; there are only 6*5 persons to the 
square mile in Baluchistan, whereas in the Dacca division 
of Bengal 13,800,000 persons live at a density of 935 to 
the square mile. When we remember that in England and 
Wales there are only 695 persons per square mile, it is 
evident that an almost wholly agricultural population 
living at this density must be overcrowded. For in India 
only about 10 per cent, of the population is engaged in 
industry ; furthermore, the proportion of the population so 
engaged declined from 10-7 per cent, in 1931 to 9-8 per 
cent, in 1931. This means that in 1931, as compared with 
1921, a slightly larger proportion of a population, abso- 
lutely larger by 33 millions, had to be supported from the 
land. It would appear from the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture that 72 per cent, of the holdings 
are uneconomic in the sense that they cannot support a 
- family of average size at the very frugal traditional standard 
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of living. To this it may be added that the average acreage 
per head of population supported by agriculture is declin- 
ing; it was 1*34 in 1911 and i-ao in 1931. It is also of 
interest to note that the acreage under food crops per head 
of total population was 0*83 in 1911 and 079 in 1931. 

Taken together, this eviderite points strongly to the “ 
conclusion that India, or in any case large areas of it, is 
over-populated; and there are facts which indicate that 
the position is not improving and may be deteriorating. 
Therefore the inference suggested by a study of the vital 
statistics is almost certainly correct. | India is not a cotmtry 
where the whole population lives at the margin of sub- 
sistence ; perhaps there never has been a country in that 
position, at least not for any considerable length of time. 
But the margin is narrow, much narrower than it need be, 
having in view the natural resources and the existing 
methods of food production. The position in India is 
therefore in sharp contrast to that which we have found 
to prevail in the countries so far studied, including Japan. 
In these countries the population has been raised above 
the immediate impact of natural forces, and the vital 
statistics, even in those cases where there is evidence of 
congestion of population, are not affected by the vagaries 
of climate and the yield of harvestslj 

This being so, it js not possible to forecast the future 
population of India on lines similar to those employed 
when dealing with other countries ; for there is no question 
qCpjTojecting into the futqte present birth- and death-mte 
trends with appropriate modifications . The future popula- 
tion of India will be governed by such expansion of oppor- 
tunities for subsistence as may take place. Irrigation and 
land reclamation may increase these opportunities, and so 
may industrial development. But it woxxld seem that the 
likelihood of expansion of the former kind is limited, and, 
as we have seen, industrial employment suffered a relative 
decline during the last decade. The prospect is therefore 
that growth of population will be slow and fluctuating. 
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There are some additional features of the present situa- 
tion in India to which attention may be called. Taken 
together, they make a tragic picture. There is little occa- 
sion to emphasize the urgent need for better health 
services, and to point out that progress might tend merely 
to increase malnutrition abd the danger of starvation. It 
is less obvious that there are urgent social reforms which 
t^uld, however, increase the birth-rate. In India th e 
Average number of rhilHrrn bnm to n wnman is uatJaj-cr p 
rhe census of iq;^! gives the results of a special inquiry 
into 900,000 families scattered among all classes and over 
dl parts of India. The conclusion derived from an analysis 
Df the returns is that ‘the average married woman in In^ a 
lias four children b ^m alivp janri 2- 9 in every four . 
go per cent, that i s. survive* . The re latively sma llnumSer 
STchildren is not due to birth-control, of which there is no 
51 ^, or to postponement _o:^marriage,_since a ll wome n 
marry early. The explanation is in part that ma ny wome n 
before they reach the end.ofjthe-xeprodueti ve peri od. 
To an unknown but not inconsidera ble extent premature 
Jealfi of inarrT^ women is caused^,^ pr hasten e d! by t he 
practice of ch ild marriag e. Child marriage occurs among 
Rluslims as well as among Hindus; in India as a whole 
in 1931 no less than 181 out of each 1,000 married women 
p^rere under 15 years of age. Though pre-puberty con- 
summation of marriage appears to be tmcommon, con- 
summation follows very soon after puberty, and intercourse 
It this age is mimical both to health and fecundity. Child 
marriage is a pernicious practice, not only on grounds of 
liealth but also as a social institution; nevertheless, its 
ibolition would increase the birth-rate. The same is true 
jf the prohibition upon widow remarriage which prevails 
ilmost universally among Hindus, though not among 
Muslims, and which is another agency tending to keep the 
Fertility of women low . In lO'^i ther e were no less th^ p 
26 miUinn widows hi Indi a».lof whom 1.Q millions w^ e 
Hindus; relatively to nthcr countries widows are venf 
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numerous (is per 1,000 of total female population in 
India, as compared with n per i.ooo in Europe ^, and the 
reason i s child m arriage . Prohibition upon th e rem ar riage 
of_:md£Cffis \Eithdraws Jarge -numbers- o£-yoimg-JKgonien 
from child bearing, and its abolition would raise the birth - 
rate . But on social grounds its abolition is very much to 
be desir ed ; a widow is a despised and unnrntected dmdg ft 
whose po sition is p it iable. There could scarcely be a more 
tfa^c situation ; three of the most urgent social reforms 
would only magnify another pressing evil. 

Family limitation is the only way of escape. It is com- 
monly said that the practice is so contrary to the religious 
and social traditions of the coxmtry that it can only spread 
slowly. But we read in the Census Report of 1931 that 

‘a definite movement towards artificial birth-control appears to be 
taking place and is perhaps less hampered by misplaced prudery 
than in some countries which claim to be more civilized; thus not 
only is artificial control publicly advocated by a ntimber of medical 
writers but Madras can boast a Neo-Malthusian League with two 
Maharajas, three High Court judges and four or five men very 
prominent in public life as its sponsors’. 

Further, in 1930 the Government of Mysore sanctioned ' 
the establishment of birth-control clinics in the four prin- 
cipal hospitals of the State. 

It remains to say something about Indian emigration. 
When slavery was abolished in the empire a demand grew 
up for labour in the tropical dependencies, and this led to 
the emigration of Indians under indenture. Indians have 
played a large and little-recognized part in the develop- 
ment of the colonies; they have also made some contribu- 
tion to the French colonial empire. The government of 
India has imposed a series of restrictions upon movement 
of this kind in the interests of the emigrants, and in 1915 
finally prohibited emigration under indenture. Since 
many labourers chose to remain after their period of inden- 
ture was over, the movement has resulted in the presence 
'‘of Indians scattered aU over the tropical dependencies, 
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269,000 in Mauritius, 139,000 in Trinidad, 131,000 in 
British Guiana, 75,000 in Fiji, and smaller numbers in 
other places. But they receive no accessions through free 
movement. Movement into the Dominions was small 
except to Natal; there are now about 165,000 Indians in 
South Africa. The Dominions, moreover, have closed 
their doors to Indians, and the government of South 
Africa even offers financial assistance to Indians who wish 
to return home. The position therefore has come to be 
that the colonies alone are open to Indians ; but, since not 
only is indentured emigration prohibited, but also, under 
powers taken by the government of India in 1922, emigra- 
tion of tmskilled labourers whose position is likely to be 
imsatisfactory, the only countries to which Indians have 
recently gone in large numbers are Ceylon and Malaya. 
In 1931 there were 778,000 in the former and 624,000 in 
the latter coimtry; at that date there were in all about 2J 
million Indians living outside India, nearly all of them in 
the empire. The net result, therefore, of Indian emigra- 
tion is that the number of Indians abroad is equal to little 
more than two-thirds of the average aimual increase of 
the population of India between 1921 and 1931. Though 
Indian emigration has great political significance, it is 
ntunerically negligible in relation to the population problem . 



CHAPTER XIX 

OTHER NON-EUROPEAN PEOPLES 

For reasons which will appear at the end of this chapter 
there are a number of non-European peoples whom we 
may group with Japan and India from the point of view of 
their population history and their present population posi- 
tion. We may select some half-dozen from among these 
coimtries for special mention, since there are statistics 
relating to them. In Fig. 55 are shown the population at 
various dates, the rate of growth of population, and the 
present density per square mile for Java, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Algeria, Formosa, and the Philippines. In Fig. 56 are 
given graphs for the vital statistics for some of these coun- 
tries. China also belongs to this group of coimtries, but 
no figures are available for the country as a whole. Since, 
however, it is likely that one-fifth of the human race is to 
be found in China, some mention must be made of the 
Chinese situation so far as it is illuminated by partial 
figures and general impressions. We may first glance at 
each of these countries in turn, and then we can attempt 
to review the position so far as this group of countries is 
concerned. 

Java is of no great size ; the area (including Madura) is 
under 51,000 square miles. In 1930 the population was 
41 ,720,000 ; of this number about 40,890,000 were natives, 
and the remainder mostly Chinese and Europeans. The 
census of 1930 took the form of a simultaneous count, and 
is said to have yielded trustworthy results. It is worthy of 
note that the total considerably exceeded the official esti- 
mate. Estimates are available at irregular intervals from 
1815 onwards. It is difficult to know what confidence to 
place in them; judging from the experience of 1930 it is 
probable on the whole that the tendency at earlier dates 
was towards under-estimation. It is supposed that in 1815 
there were about 4J million inhabitants, and that this 
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figure had more than doubled by 1850. If we take the 
native population only, the average annual rates of increase 
for the periods between the years for which estimates are 
available work out as is shown in Fig. 57, It is doubtful 

FIGURE 55 

Growth of Population in Java, Ceylon, Egypt, Algeria, 
Formosa, and the Philippines 
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how much importance should be attributed to the apparent 
variations in the average annual rates ; it may be that the 
population was more under-estimated at certain dates than 
others. The average rate has in any case been high for 
well over a century. But it is not the magnitude of the 
rate which is especially remarkable ; that has been equalled 
or approached in some of the countries shown in Fig. 55 
for short periods. The striking fact is the length of time 
over which a high rate has prevailed, resulting in a tenfold 
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increase in 120 years. In fact the population history of 
Java since 1815 resembles that of the European countries 

FIGURE 56 . 

Birth-rates and Death-rates in Egypt, Ceylon, and Formosa. 
The rates for Ceylon befdre ig2i are dotd>tful 



overseas, and Java stands at the top of the list when coim- 
tries of ancient settlement are arranged in order according 
to their expansion in population during the last century. 

Unfortunately the published vital statistics do not enable 
us to probe much farther into this extraordinary story. 
They relate to deaths only. The record of births is so 
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incomplete that no figures are published. The record of 
deaths is also admittedly incomplete; it would seem to 
show a steady death-rate of about 20 per 1,000. It is 
generally believed that the true rate is at least 23 per 1,000. 
If this is so, the birth-rate must be about 38 per i ,000, since 
the natural increase must stand near 15 per 1,000. There 
is no evidence of any marked fluctuations in the rates ; so 

FIGURE 57 

Rate of Growth of Population in Java: 1815 to igjo 
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far as we know, they run evenly with a wide gap between 
them. 

There are clear signs that the real income of the people 
has increased during the last hundred years, and it follows 
that increase in population and increase in prosperity have 
so far gone hand in hand. This does not mean, of course, 
that the people would not have been better off if they had 
increased less fast, but only that the increase has not been 
such as to counteract material improvement due to tech- 
nical and other progress. But the position cannot be re- 
garded as otherwise than menacing; and this is now the 
view of the Dutch authorities. Java is extraordinarily 
fertile; the volcanic rocks rapidly disintegrate, and thus 
the soil is continually replenished with many of the neces- 
sary constituents of plant food. Rainfall is sufficient and 
dependable; there is little fear of drought or flood. The 
population is almost wholly rural; there are only four 
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towns with more than 100,000 inhabitants. The condi- 
tions are ideal for intensive agriculture by irrigation, and 
so far the policy of extending this intensive use of the soil 
has been successful in supporting a rapidly growing popu- 
lation at a standard that is certainly not lower than before. 
But further extension is becommg impossible; there are 
no new areas to be brought imder this kind of cultivation, 
and the attempt to urge more out of the soil must presently 
be accompanied by a smaller return to the same amoimt 
of labour. When that happens there will be a check to 
the improvement of the material condition of the people. 
The government has attempted to stimulate emigration to 
the neighbouring Dutch islands, which are very sparsely 
inhabited by primitive peoples. The results are utterly 
insignificant; so far some 15,000 Javanese have emigrated 
to Sumatra, and this is the total result of such efforts last- 
ing over two decades. 

If by Egypt we mean the cultivated area of that country, 
there is some resemblance between it and Java. The soil 
is very rich and its fertility is regularly renewed, though in 
this case, not by the disintegration of volcanic rocks, but 
by the silt of the flood waters of the Nile. Again the climate 
is both very favourable for agriculture and very depend- 
able, and there is little danger of destruction from natural 
occurrences. The population history, so far as we know it, 
is not dissimilar. An estimate made at the time of Napo- 
leon’s expedition gave a total of about 2| millions. Another 
estimate in 1846 gave a figure of 4,716,000. Between these 
two dates there was considerable immigration, but it is 
evident that the population grew by natural increase with 
considerable rapidity. For 1882 there are the results of 
a census which was unsatisfactory for several reasons, but 
from 1897 onwards there are decennial censuses which 
may be regarded as fairly trustworthy. The earlier esti- 
mates are for the total population including the nomadic 
Arabs. If we include an estimate for the latter in the 
figures for 1897, we can calculate the average annual rate 
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other operations involved would be very expensive. Since 
there is little expectation of industrial expansion, the 
population situation and prospects, though not as menacing 
as in the case of Java, constitute a threat. That the threat 
is serious seems to follow from an inspection of such vital 
statistics as we possess. Registration of births and deaths 
dates from 1904 and was made compulsory in 1912. The 
rates are shown in Fig. 56. The birth-rate is very high and 
steady ; there is no sign whatever of any decline in fertility. 
The death-rate is high relatively to other countries where 
it is known ; again there is no sign whatever of any down- 
ward trend. But it is to be supposed that medical and 
sanitary progress will soon begin to bring the death-rate 
down; if that happens before the birth-rate begins to fall, 
the rate of increase, already high, will be further increased. 

For the Philippines we have an estimate for 1877, which 
can only be regarded as a very rough approximation, to- 
gether with figures at irregular intervals since that date. 
So far as these statistics can be trusted they show an 
average aimual rate of increase during the last sixty years 
which is at least as large as that observed in Eg5rpt; the 
rate will be foxmd in Fig. 55. Vital statistics for the Philip- 
pines are available since 1921, and they exhibit a steady 
birth-rate ranging between 31*5 and 35-5 per 1,000, and 
a steady death-rate ranging between 17 and 19 per 1,000. 
We have a figure for Formosa for 1908, and the rate of 
growth since that date has been very rapid and comparable 
with that prevailing in Java; the same is apparently true 
of Korea during the last fifteen years. Vital statistics are 
available for Formosa since 1905 and are shown in Fig. 56. 
They exhibit a rise in the birth-rate, but this may be due 
to more complete registration. They also show a fall in 
the death-rate, of which there are no signs in Egypt, Java, 
and the Philippines. Fig. 56 also gives data for Ceylon. 
The birth-rate for Ceylon has fluctuated, but it cannot be 
said to show any trend. The death-rate in Ceylon, how- 
ever, has apparently fallen, much as in Formosa, since 
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1920. Concerning the growth of population in Ceylon we 
have a rough estimate for 1850, and it would appear that 
the rate of increase since that date has been steady and 
rapid. There remains only Algeria for which figures can 
be given. The growth of population during the present 
century has been similar to that in Egypt. From 1901 we 
have vital statistics for the Algerian natives. Both the 
birth- and the death-rate exhibit fluctuations from 1901 
to 1921, and there is some evidence of a downward trend 
in both rates during that period. Since 1921 the downward 
trend of the death-rate has become definite, but the birth- 
rate has risen. 

The points of chief importance which emerge from an 
examination of such figures as exist for these countries 
relate to the rate of growth and to the trend of the birth- 
and death-rates. In every case the rate of growth has been 
high and in some cases very high. There is some evidence 
from Algeria, Formosa, and Ceylon of a fall in the death- 
rate during the last decade or so ; in that respect these 
three countries resemble Japan. But in none of them is 
there any evidence of a fall in the birth-rate such as comes 
from Japan. Before commenting upon the significance of 
these facts we may make some reference to the position in 
China. 

In addition to China proper there are the dependencies 
of Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet and the former depen- 
dency of Manchuria. The inner region of Mongolia is 
being organized in provinces, and is now generally held to 
form part of China proper. If the usual estimate of the 
population of China proper is accepted, the density of 
population is high, having in mind the facts that agri- 
cultural operations, while in one sense highly skilled, are 
performed almost without mechanical aids, and that in- 
dustry is very little developed. The density is about 250 
per square mile, while it is 184 in Europe, excluding 
Russia. The population is very unevenly distributed. 
There are six areas of high concentration, the central 
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portion of the great plain of north China, comprising 
portions of Shantung, Honan, Chili, and Anhwei, the 
Yangtze delta from Nanking to the sea, the Canton delta, 
the Red Basin of Szechwan, the coastal fringe between the 
Yangtze and Canton deltas, and the basin of Hupeh. It 
has been estimated that six-sev6nths of the total popula- 
tion are to be found in one-third of the area. In this area 
the density is very high, over 600 per square mile in Shan- 
tung and Chekiang and about 900 in Kiangsu. In the 
plain of Chengtu the density is thought to reach 1,700 per 
square mile. 

Some good authorities put the proportion of the popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture at 80 per cent. According to 
returns made some years ago by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce over a third of all farms were under 
an acre and a half in size, while a quarter were between 
1*5 and 4*3 acres. The average holding was 3-6 acres. The 
figures in this return are only to be accepted as an indica- 
tion of the condition of things ; but there is no doubt that 
the mass of the people are supporting themselves by 
labour on the land and that these holdings often resemble 
our idea of an allotment rather than of alarm. Moreover, 
whole families support themselves from these ‘farms’, and 
the Chinese family is generally larger than the western 
family, not only because there are more children, but 
because it includes grandparents and other relatives. 
There are no comprehensive figures for the incomes of 
farmers as there are for the size of their holdings, but we 
have the result of some sample inquiries. One inquiry 
covering some 7,000 families, which was conducted in 
1922, showed that 17-6 per cent, of the families in the 
eastern region and 62-2 per cent, in the northern region 
had incomes of less than $50 a year ( $i equals is. ^d.). In 
two villages near Peiping 34 per cent, of the families had 
incomes of less than $100. investigations into the poverty 
line suggest that $150 are required to support a family at 
the minimum standard. 
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These figures illustrate what all observers report, namely, 
excessive congestion in those highly populated districts in 
which the greater part of the population is to be foimd. At 
the best the people scrape a living by incredible labour and 
the patient expenditure of traditional skill; but they can 
never accumulate reserves. Hence, they are liable to be 
plunged into utter destitution by the commotions of nature 
and the turbulence of men. The figures given for deaths 
caused by famine are, of course, guesses; but there is 
reason to suppose that the 13 million deaths attributed to 
the famine of 1849, and the 10 million to the famine of 
1878, represent the scale on which these catastrophes 
operate. 

‘Whole provinces, as large as European states’, writes Mr. 
Tawney, ‘may properly be described as congested districts. The 
struggle of a swarm of human beings for a bare physical existence 
is an ever-present reality. All the phenomena of rural distress — 
minute holdings, tiny incomes, female infanticide, starvation — are 
the unavoidable result of it. The catastrophes which shock the 
West are merely the sensational revelations of a process of readjust- 
ments which is continuous and inevitable. They are the occasions, 
so to say, on which nature shows her hand. Famine is the economic, 
civil war the political, expression of the pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence.’ 

The opinion is widely held that, though numbers 
fluctuated, there was no increase in the population of 
China dmring the last half of the nineteenth century. It is 
thought by some observers that there has been a growth 
of population during the present century, while others 
hold that the population continues to fluctuate roimd the 
same level. There seems to be no doubt that there has 
lately been an increase of population in some districts, but 
it is doubtful whether this is true of the coimtry as a whole. 
Whatever the truth may be, it is clear that the recent his- 
tory of population in China is very different from that in 
the other countries mentioned in this and the last chapters. 
Of these coimtries India shows the slowest rate of increase ; 
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but the population of India has grown by at least 40 per 
cent, during the last sixty years, and it is certain that 
nothing of this kind has happened in China. In the re- 
maining countries the population has been increasing, and 
is still increasing, rapidly. How are we to account for this ? 
In China marriage is early andniniversal, and the size of 
family is unlimited. Since the practice of child marriage 
and the prohibition upon widow remarriage do not obtain 
in China as in India, the birth-rate is probably higher in 
the former than in the latter country. The explanation 
must lie in a very high death-rate, as high, taking one year 
with another, as the birth-rate. 

In the last chapter it was pointed out that, though India 
and Japan may be classed together as belonging to a dis- 
tinct group of countries where the basis of classification is 
population history and situation, there was a marked 
difference between them. In Japan the birth- and death- 
rates do not fluctuate but show steady trends as in Europe. 
In India, on the contrary, they exhibit marked fluctuations ; 
nevertheless, the death-rate keeps generally below the 
birth-rate, and in consequence the population increases 
though the increase is spasmodic rather than steady. It 
would seem that in China, since the popidation is prob- 
ably fluctuating, but not increasing, the birth- and death- 
rates must each be fluctuating roimd the same level, with 
the consequence that, since the fluctuations of the two 
rates do not always coincide, at one time the birth-rate 
exceeds the death-rate and the population grows, and at 
another time the death-rate exceeds the birth-rate and the 
population declines. When discussing India we pointed 
out that the facts are compatible with the explanation that 
the people are living near subsistence level, and that mun- 
bers are in consequence xmder the immediate influence of 
natural conditions ; we explained the growth of population 
as due to the filling up of the new spaces created by land 
reclamation, irrigation, and so on. In China there has been 
little or no creation of new spaces. In consequence the 
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pressure of natural conditions is more severe, and the 
death-rate higher. It is possible, if not likely, that the 
population of China is at or near the Malthusian limit. 

If this is so, and if we range these coimtries according 
to their approach to European conditions, we must place 
China at the bottom of the list with India next and Japan 
at the top. Japan takes this position because both birth- 
and death-rates are now declining for the same reasons 
that they are declining in Europe, namely birth-control 
and sanitary improvement. Between them come the other 
coimtries. Since it would seem that in Ceylon, Formosa, 
and Algeria the death-rate is declining, we may place these 
countries above the remainder which continue to show 
steady birth- and death-rates. 

In order to appreciate more fully the past history and 
future prospects of numbers among these peoples, it may 
be of assistance if we give the reasons for including them 
together in one group. In Chapter IX it was mentioned 
that there is abundant evidence of the prevalence of a 
small family system in earlier times. This system, under 
which families were kept small by the pressure of social 
customs, broke down with the rise of the early civiliza- 
tions. But it lingered later in the east than in the west ; we 
have seen, for instance, that it prevailed in Japan in the 
eighteenth century. But it has now disappeared, and 
among the peoples under discussion we have the unlimited 
family. It was at this point in their population history that 
European influence began to make itself felt. Intimate 
contact with Europe was developed ; large areas such as 
India, Java, and Ceylon came under European control, 
and such countries as maintained their independence 
were more or less deeply influenced by Europe. But how- 
ever deep the influence, the social structure and the 
religious and cultural traditions of these countries were 
sufiiciently highly developed to resist disintegration as the 
result of contact with Europe. The social system, the 
complex of beliefs, and the way of life were only slowly 
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modified, if modified at all. Therefore the unlimited 
family remained, and that is to say that the birth-rate 
continued at a high level. 

Contact with Europe, however, was not without its 
influence upon the death-rate. But this was not because 
Europeans brought with themr diseases which were im- 
known to these peoples. On the contrary, in so far as there 
was any spread of disease, as a result of contact, to areas 
where it was tmknown before, it was a spread from east to 
west, from Asia to Europe, of cholera from the Ganges 
valley to Europe for instance. Nor was contact with 
Europe accompanied by fighting or slave raiding on a 
scale that involved any considerable increase in deaths; 
the result of contact with Europe was not to increase but, 
on the contrary, to dimmish them. This was the conse- 
quence of the establishment of order and security, of the 
development of commimications, and of the end of feuds 
and local wars . These changes were either directly brought 
about by Europeans who assumed control of India, Java, 
and other coimtries, or were accomplished by native rulers 
as in Japan and Egypt. But in China neither foreign con- 
querors nor native rulers have succeeded in reducing the 
country to order since the eighteenth-century regime 
broke down; as a result the death-rate remains high. But 
elsewhere among these countries the death-rate has come 
to run at a lower level than the birth-rate, and the popula- 
tion has grown and is still growing rapidly. 

As to the future there is no doubt that, however strong 
nationalism may be and however distinct cultures may 
remain, European sanitation and medicine will spread in 
these coimtries, and will tend further to reduce the death- 
rate; indeed, this is now happening in Japan and else- 
where. As this goes on the rate of growth of population 
will tend to increase. But it is scarcely likely that the 
adoption of European methods of decreasing the death- 
rate will be unaccompanied by the adoption of methods 
for limiting the family. Indeed, European marriage habits 
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and the European voluntary small family system are now 
spreading in Japan. It is frequently said that the religious 
beliefs, and especially the desire for male progeny, are 
inimical to birth-control. But, while there is truth in this, 
the strength of the opposition is apparently over-estimated. 
Some remarks from the recent census of India were quoted 
in the last chapter, and were to the effect that the attitude 
of Indians to this matter may be more realistic than is 
generally supposed. If birth-control is likely to spread in 
India, the auguries are promising for its spread in China 
and Java where, according to the reports of recent ob- 
servers, there is less prejudice than in India to be overcome. 

However rapidly birth-control spreads in these coun- 
tries, it must be a long time before the birth-rate will be 
much reduced. But this does not mean that it will neces- 
sarily be a long time before the gap between the birth- and 
death-rates is narrowed. For a fall in the birth-rate is not 
the only agency which can close the gap ; it can also be 
narrowed by a rise in the death-rate. It is not implied that 
any one would advocate measures with the latter object in 
view; indeed, one of the most urgent social needs is the 
improvement of sanitary and medical services which would 
tend the other way. But congestion may reach a point at 
which deaths will be increased. The death-rate is very 
high in India and probably higher still in China, and if the 
population of the remaining countries tmder discussion 
continues to grow, their death-rates may rise to the Indian 
level in spite of medical and sanitary progress. For, even 
if owing to medical progress diseases due to infection are 
reduced or eliminated, in the absence of sufficient food 
men will die of deficiency diseases and finally of starvation. 
It is impossible to say how near such a cotmtry as Java is 
to the point where any further increase in numbers will 
mean a serious reduction in real income and in time 
increased mortality. But, even if this point is still some 
way ahead, the future is menacing. In Japan alone among 
these countries can an end to increase through control of 
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births be foreseen, and even there the problem of accom- 
modating the extra numbers that are still to come is a 
matter of very great anxiety. In the other cormtries it is 
an open question whether increase will cease on account 
of a rising death-rate or on account of a falling birth-rate. 
This means that a very serious threat hangs over these 
countries, since a rising death-rate would imply not only 
much suffering but also the possibility of social retrogres- 
sion. The danger is a relapse into Chinese conditions. 

Whatever the precise course of events, there can be no 
doubt that the contrast, which already exists between 
these cotmtries and those of Exurope or of European origin, 
will be sharpened in the near future. Europe and its over- 
sea derivatives will be engaged in a struggle for population ; 
these coimtries will be entangled in the difficulties which 
arise from excessive numbers. This will bring up the 
question of the half-developed and under-developed 
countries which are mostly under European control. Dis- 
cussion of this matter may be postponed until we have 
examined the position in the under-developed countries 
which will be the subject of the next chapter. Meanwhile, 
a reference to some aspects of the migration problem is 
not out of place. 

We are dealing now with peoples who between them 
account for more than half the total world population. 
The numbers that would have to emigrate annually in 
order to remove even a substantial fraction of the natural 
increase are so enormous that the task of transporting 
them would be quite impossible, to say nothing of the 
other difficulties involved. The annual surplus of births 
over deaths in India alone was more than 3 millions during 
the decade 1920-30. Further, there is reason to think that 
the relief so given would be only temporary. Where 
families are urdimited, there is a gap-filling mechanism at 
work ; any gap caused by war or famine is filled by those 
who would otherwise have died, and the same is true of 
gaps caused by emigration. The fact that emigration is 
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no solution, and perhaps not even a palliative except in the 
case of a country such as Japan where births are coming 
under control, does not rule it out as an important question. 
For there are problems of international justice involved, 
and it may also be that opportunities for emigration would 
have important psychological results. 

Finally, it may be observed that there is and can be no 
organized pressure to secure opportunities for emigration 
from these countries except in the case of Japan. They 
are too weak, and their weakness, it may be noted, is not 
imconnected with excessive density of population. China, 
as the experience of Manchuria shows, is like a saturated 
sponge. It is easy enough to place such a sponge in a water- 
tight container and to prevent the escape of liqmd. It has 
no force to expand and burst its bonds ; but, if the bar- 
riers are removed on one side, liquid oozes out. Since the 
prohibition upon the entry of Chinese into Manchuria was 
removed, millions of Chinese have passed over the frontier, 
and the population of Manchuria, now estimated at over 
30 millions, has doubled in a relatively short period of 
time. It is, however, apparently impossible to affirm that 
congestion of population in northern China has been 
diminished by this movement. 



CHAPTER XX 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 

The non-European peoples, which have been discussed in 
the last two chapters, suffered olittle or no diminution in 
numbers following upon the establishment of contact with 
Europe. The remaining peoples, whom we may class as 
' primitive peoples, ejqierienced a decline in population 
subsequent to the coming of Europeans. In some cases 
the decline has not been arrested, and in one case at least, 
that of the Tasmanians, a people has perished. In other 
cases the decline has ceased, and in others again population 
is on the increase once more. These peoples include the 
American Indians, the Africans south of the Sahara, the 
Pacific Islanders, and other scattered communities. Much 
as they differ from one another in culture and in technical 
accomplishment, it may be said of all of them that they 
can be distinguished from the peoples just discussed by 
the possession of the following circumstances when they 
came into relations with Europe. In the first place, in 
consequence of the primitive nature of their technique 
and social organization, they were unable to maintain 
their culture intact in the face of European influence; 
their whole scheme of life tended to break down and to 
disintegrate. Secondly, the primitive small family system 
had not disappeared as among the Indians and other 
Asiatic peoples ; by means of customs, such as prolonged 
abstention from intercourse which was prevalent among 
the Africans, or abortion and infanticide which was prac- 
tised in the Pacific region, the average size of the family 
was kept small. Lastly, they had had no experience of 
many diseases which were common elsewhere. 

Owing to lack of space there is room for no more than 
a brief reference to these peoples, and we may confine our 
remarks to the peoples of the Pacific Islands and to the 
Africans. The former provide examples of peoples who 
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have suffered, and in some cases are still suffering, from 
serious diminution of numbers; the latter mostly provide 
cases where the decline was less serious and has now been 
arrested. In 1927 Professor S. H. Roberts made a careful 
inquiry into the past history of population in the Pacific 
region. He foxmd reason to conclude that there had been 
some decline in numbers before the Europeans appeared 
on the scene. It is impossible to suggest the extent of this 
decline since the evidence, though it clearly points in this 
direction, is vague. After contact was made with Euro- 
peans the decline was accelerated. Until we come to recent 
times, and then only for certain places, figures are no more 
than guesses. A few examples noay be given. About the 
middle of the last century the native population of Fiji 
was estimated at 150,000. It was then decreasing. It is 
believed to have fallen by over 9,000 in each decade 
between 1881 and 1911, and by 2,600 between 1911 and 
1921 ; it was (excluding Indians who now number 79,000) 
at one time as low as 90,000. Since 1921 it has increased 
by over 6,000. The population of the Marquesas was 
estimated at over 20,000 in the earlier part of the last 
century; it has declined steadily, and is said to be now 
about 1,000. The estimate for the Maori population of 
New Zealand was in excess of 100,000 in 1850. By 1870 
it had declined to 37,000, but it has risen since that date, 
and is now over 71,000. In the Gilbert group the loss, 
which was serious for some decades, has been less recently ; 
between 1911 and 1929 the population was declining in 
eight of the islands and increasing in four, giving a net 
loss of 1,786 (from 25,336 to 23,550) during this period. 
During the same period a gain was shown by all nine 
islands of the Ellis group, though at one time loss was 
experienced. Summing up the situation in 1927 Professor 
Roberts concluded that, of the total estimated population 
of the Pacific Islands, 35*04 per cent, was increasing, 39*3 1 
per cent, was stationary, 25*48 per cent, was decreasing, 
though at a diminishing rate in most cases, while o*i6 per 
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cent, was faced with annihilation. Since that date the situa- 
tion has improved somewhat; some populations which 
were declining have become stationary, and others which 
were stationary show signs of increase. 

The causes of these changes are much debated. With 
regard to the decline in population before the advent of 
the whites it has to be remembered that the facts are very 
imcertain. But there seems to be evidence that some 
depopulation took place. In explanation of this decline 
attention has been directed to signs of a degeneration 
which is supposed to have set in after the migrations had 
come to an end; it appears to be the case that lassitude 
had replaced adventurousness. This may have caused an 
increase in mortality, especially among infants, owing to 
poor food and lack of parental care. Again, it would 
appear that abortion and infanticide were very extensively 
practised ; in Tahiti, for example, it is said that two-thirds 
of all children bom alive were killed. However that may 
be, it is certain that in most of the Pacific Islands there was 
a serious and rapid decrease of population after the arrival 
of Europeans. Much attention has been given to this 
phenomenon, but it caimot be said that there is yet any 
general agreement concerning the explanation. 

It is admitted on all hands that in many places the 
arrival of Europeans was accompanied by attacks upon 
natives, by kidnappings, and other outrages which resulted 
in many deaths. Further, the natives obtained fire-arms 
and were enabled to make their own tribal warfare more 
murderous than before. But this stage did not last very 
long, and the greater part of the depopulation has taken 
place at a time when these conditions were not operative. 
All those who have investigated the problem lay great stress 
upon the effect of the introduction of diseases which, up 
to the time when Europeans arrived, these people had 
never experienced. Among such diseases are tuberculosis, 
malaria, measles, whooping-cough, chicken-pox, dysen- 
tery, venereal and pulmonary affections. Owing to lack 
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of previous experience they were very deadly to the 
natives; it is said that in Fiji in 1874 measles carried off 
40,000 persons. As time goes on resistance to many 
^seases is acquired, and a recent epidemic of measles in 
Fiji did not have very serious consequences ; but, though 
tuberculosis may not be as fatal to natives as it was once, 
it still takes a far more acute form and rapid course among 
them than among Emropeans. Other diseases such as 
scurvy, rickets, beri-beri, and pellagra are also prevalent, 
and indicate inadequate and improper diet. Observation 
shows that the natives have largely abandoned their tradi- 
tional diet and have taken to more easily acquired and less 
wholesome forms of food. There seem to be two reasons 
for this. Owing to the lassitude and despondency which 
the prevalence of disease brings, the natives no longer 
exert themselves as formerly ; secondly, owing to the break- 
down of tribal organization and the disappearance of 
ancestral habits, they are no longer disposed, even if they 
are not imder the depressing influences of ill-health, to 
follow the old and healthy routine. 

The depopulation is due, not only to an increase in the 
death-rate, but also to a decrease in the birth-rate. At 
least, this is a fair conclusion from the facts. There are no 
trustworthy figxures for birth-rates, but there is evidence 
that families are small, in some cases so small that the 
population could barely maintain itself even if the death- 
rate was normal. There is also some evidence that families 
were larger in former times. The small size of the family 
to-day has been attributed to the abolition, or the attempted 
abolition, of polygamy, and to the temporary removal of 
yoxmg men to laboxir on plantations. Though these factors 
may account in some small degree for what has happened, 
the major part of the explanation must be sought else- 
where. It seems clear that miscarriages are frequent, and 
we may attribute this fact to ill health and poor nutrition. 
But there is also evidence that abortion is very common. 
As we have pointed out, abortion is an ancient custom, 
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and was employed before the arrival of Europeans to keep 
the size of the family small ; that is to say, after the family 
had reached a certain size, no more living children were 
brought into the world, or in other cases such additional 
children as appeared were killed soon after birth. But it 
seems that it is now more extensively practised than in the 
past. Two reasons are given for this. On the one hand, 
the disintegration of tribal organization has removed many 
of the things which seemed to make life worth living ; on 
the other hand, the prevalence of disease makes it seem 
not worth while to bring children into a world where they 
are likely soon to perish. 

Thus it would appear that disease is the most importan t 
cause ot de popuJatiori in the Pacific Islands . For itnot only 
raises mortality rates but also makes children tmwanted. 
The recent tendency towards recovery may be attributed 
partly to the acquirement of a higher resistance to diseases 
after some decades of experience of exposure to them, 
and partly to better medical and sanitary organization. 
The chief cause of disagreement between those who 
have discussed this problem is the place of psychological 
factors. There are those who consider that the apathy and 
listlessness arise from the breakdown of tribal organization 
and who attribute most of what has happened to an out- 
look which sees no hope. There are others, now apparently 
in a majority, who attribute most importance to disease, 
first, as a direct cause of the high death-rate and, secondly, 
as a cause of the apathetic attitude which leads to a repug- 
nance to bear children. 

The total population of the Pacific Islands is little more 
than a million, and therefore from the purely numerical 
point of view they hardly deserve mention in a short book 
on world population. But an examination of the popula- 
tion situation among the primitive peoples which inhabit 
them is a useful approach to the study of other primi- 
tive peoples ; for the peculiar features of the population 
situation among aU primitive peoples reach their fullest 
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development in the Pacific Islands. The other primitive 
peoples number over loo millions and are therefore of 
considerable numerical importance. Let us take the 
American Indians as an instance. Generalization is almost 
impossible because among them are some tribes even as 
yet hardly touched by European influence, while there are 
also detribalized remnants gathered into reserves who 
have lost all traces of their former culture. Nevertheless, 
it may be said that, as in the case of the Pacific Islanders, 
they suffered at first heavy depletion in numbers from the 
attacks of Europeans, and subsequently from the ravages 
of disease. America seems to have been entirely free from 
the most serious diseases before the visit of Columbus, 
and there is ample evidence that introduced diseases, 
especially tuberculosis, have wrought untold havoc among 
the American Indians. Nevertheless, in spite of the fact 
that they were driven from their homes by force in a 
manner that was not paralleled in Oceania, they do not 
seem to have fallen a prey to that lassitude, or at least not 
to the same extent, which left the Pacific Islanders with 
little desire to have progeny. In any case, it seems certain 
that there are now more American Indians of pure blood 
in the world than in 1492 ; therefore they have more than 
recovered from the very heavy losses which they sustained, 
whereas the most that can be said of the Pacific Islanders 
is that in many cases recovery has begun. From the point 
of view of the international situation the future of numbers 
among the American Indians is not a matter of great 
importance, since they do not lay any claim to the exclu- 
sive occupation of territories which are coveted by others. 
Therefore we may turn to consider the Africans who are 
far more numerous and whose huge territories are a source 
of envy to many. 

Some reference was made to the history of numbers in 
Africa in the third chapter. It will be remembered that 
there is no material upon which to found any estimate 
until we come to very recent times. We can only suppose 
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that the population had remained for many centuries at 
approximately the density which obtained when European 
influence began to penetrate. There can be little doubt 
that slave raiding caused extensive depopulation in many 
districts, and that the direct effect of European contact 
was more serious than in the Pacific Islands, On the other 
hand, the indirect effect was not of the same magnitude 
because, since the Africans had not been entirely cut off 
from the infiltration of outside influences, their experience 
of disease was not so limited as in the case of the American 
Indians or of the Pacific Islanders. But there can be no 
doubt that, during the last two centuries, certain lethal 
diseases have found their way into Africa which were not 
known there before. Among them are apparently dengue 
fever, small-pox, plague, cholera, typhus, and syphilis. 
While there has been no increased mortality through 
disease on anything approaching the scale in the Pacific 
Islands or perhaps even in America, there can be no doubt 
that the death-rate was raised. The inference, which is 
supported by some evidence, is that the Africans, in any 
case in some large areas, declined in number during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

When we come to recent times we begin to get the 
results of so-called censuses. Thus there are figures for 
Gambia and Lagos from 1881, for Basutoland and Bechu- 
analand from 1891, for Nyassaland from 1911, and for 
Kenya from 1921. The value of these figures differs for 
different areas, but they are nowhere claimed to be more 
that) approximate. A report from the Government of 
Kenya in 1930 states that ‘the official figures of population 
are arrived at largely as a result of the enumeration of huts 
as a necessary part of the collection of hut tax’, and goes 
on to give an illustration of the misleading nature of the 
figures, prefacing it with the following introduction: As 
showing how incorrect for the purpose of statistical calcula- 
tion are the present figures ’ We may take the warning. 

If we examine the results of enumerations in those areas 
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where estimates have been made at different dates, we find 
that in ahnost all cases an increase of population is shown. 
Should this be taken as proving that population has 
increased? As is apparent from the above quotation, 
official opinion is aware of the large margin of error which 
attaches even to the latest figures. But the official view is 
that, when allowance is made for inaccuracy, the native 
population in most parts of Africa is increasing. The report 
from Kenya, which has already been quoted, says, for 
example, that ‘apart from the figures all the indications are 
that, taken as a whole, the native population of Kenya has 
increased in numbers, at any rate of late years, but what the 
rate of increase is it is impossible to specify’. This judge- 
ment deserves respect, but it is permissible to doubt 
whether it is well founded for two reasons. In the first 
place, whenever for some purpose or another an accurate 
count is made of a small ffistrict, it is more often foxmd 
that the population is above than below the figure which 
was given for that district in the so-called census for the 
whole area to which the district belongs. Thus the popula- 
tion of the Digo Reserve in Kenya was estimated in the 
census at under 50,000, but in the course of a treatment 
campaign more than 2,000 persons in excess of the census 
figure were treated. Therefore, as enumeration becomes 
more complete, the returns tend to become larger rather 
than smaller. Secondly, certain diseases are still spreading 
in Africa and are probably causing an increase in mortality. 
In so far as the mortality is that of adults, this would tend 
to decrease the population if the number of children in 
a family is limited. 

This brings us to the question of birth- and death-rates 
in Africa. The recorded rates are admittedly even less 
accurate than the enumerations. They show relatively low 
birth-rates, except where, as will be mentioned later, 
tribal organization has been disrupted, and death-rates 
which are not far below t](jie birth-rates. The relatively 
low birth-rate is due to the maintenance of an ancient 
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custom which keeps the family small — ^the custom of 
abstaining from intercourse imtil the child has been 
weaned, and weaning may be postponed for a long time. 
The length of time differs from tribe to tribe, but the 
practice does effectively keep the successive children 
spaced out and makes large families of li ving children 
impossible. Increased child mortality might up to a point 
be compensated for by an increased birth-rate ; for inter- 
course would be resumed on the death of a child. On the 
other hand, increased adult mortality would probably not 
affect the birth-rate, and would therefore tend to decrease 
the population. 

It seems that judgement must be suspended about the 
present course of population in Africa south of the Sahara. 
It is probably not decreasing; it may very likely be about 
stationary: it is not impossible that it may be increasing, 
but if so the rate of increase is certainly slow. 

So far we have spoken of conditions where tribal orga- 
nization and ancient customs remain more or less intact. 
But there are places where they have vanished or are 
becoming obsolescent. This is the case in some parts of 
the Union of South Africa. The situation xmder these 
conditions is of interest because it may throw some light 
upon the future in other parts of Africa. We possess 
census figures for the non-European population of the 
Union for 1904, 1911, and 1921 ; the census of 1931 only 
included Europeans. The figures show an average annual 
rate of increase for the Bantus of 2'03 per cent, between 
1904 and 1911, and of 1*57 per cent, between 1911 and 
1921 . But it is impossible to say how much of this increase 
was due to immigration. The registration of births and 
deaths is compulsory for all races in urban areas, but is 
optional for non-Europeans in rural areas of the Union. 
An official publication states that 

‘the registration of non-European vital events in the towns, though 
probably complete so far as the actual number of events is con- 
cerned, is an entirely misleading index of the birth- and death- 
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rates of the non-European community of the towns. Possible 
exceptions are the municipalities of Capetown, Port Elizabeth, and 
Kimberley which have a large mixed non-European population of 
a stationary type, who live in the towns in a similar manner to 
Europeans.’ 

Elsewhere the native population fluctuates, and therefore 
there is no settled population to which to refer the recorded 
births and deaths ; women may leave the towns for con- 
finements and both men and women may go home when 
ill. When we examine the figures for the towns which are 
stated to provide trustworthy records, we find very high 
birth-rates, over 50 per 1,000 in Capetown and Port Eliza- 
beth, and moderate death-rates in the region of 20 per 
1,000. This would appear to indicate that, when native 
customs vanish, the family becomes imlimited. This being 
so, and in view of the fact that medical and sanitary pro- 
gress is probably reducing the death-rate, it might be 
supposed that the stage was set for a rapid increase in the 
native population of Africa. But this may be doubted. 
Some observers are of opinion that the native women, who 
have no religious motives for desiring a large family and 
are of a realistic turn of mind, will rapidly adopt the prac- 
tice of family limitation. Indeed, an observer in Nigeria 
says that some native women are now limiting their families 
by means of abortion, and are doing so, not because they 
are following an ancient custom, but for the same sort of 
reasons that lead to family limitation in Europe. It may 
therefore be that the Africans are not fated to pass through 
a prolonged period characterized by the unlimited family 
winch has brought a threatening situation into being 
among many Asiatic peoples. 

The density of population in Africa, south of the Sahara, 
is about 12 per square mile. It varies much from area to 
area; in Nigeria it is over 50 and in Kenya about 13 per 
square mile. The view is sometimes expressed, for instance 
by settlers in Kenya, that there are large areas of bushland 
which are xmused by the natives. But this bushland is 
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essential to the natives because it provides pasture for 
sheep and goats. There can be little doubt that, given the 
existing native methods of finding a living and the native 
mode of life, the areas which they occupy are fairly fully 
used. In any case, there are no large territories which can 
be appropriated by immigrants without upsetting native 
economy; and the disturbance caused in this way tends, 
unless counteracting factors come into play, to produce 
congestion among the native population. There are, indeed, 
some congested districts, such as Kano in Nigeria. Another 
illustration may be taken from the report from Kenya, 
from which quotations have already been made; it says 
that 

‘in certain areas the density of population is such that further con- 
siderable increase cannot possibly take place therein under existing 
conditions. As examples of congested districts may be quoted, 
certain parts of the Kiambu District of the Kikyu Native Reserve 
with a population of over 500 to the square mile, and Bangore, in 
North Kavirondo, with over 900 to the square mile.’ 

While this is so, it is also true that certain areas could 
apparently carry a somewhat heavier native population 
with advantage to all ; and it is probable on the whole that, 
on the basis of the present native practices and mode of 
life, there are more districts which could take a larger 
population with benefit than districts which are already 
overfull. This judgement is compatible with what we 
have found to be the probable history of numbers in 
Africa. Primitive peoples do not seem easily to become 
over-populated because they control the size of family. 
We may assume therefore that in general Africa was not 
over-populated three hundred years ago. The native 
population has certainly suffered from an increase in 
mortality owing to new diseases, and in certain places 
underwent heavy decline owing to slave raiding. While 
the decline may have been arrested, there is no reason to 
suppose that there has been an increase of population 
!?ufficient to make uo all the losses. 
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Africa is an under-developed continent ; it is not under- 
populated having regard to the resources of the native 
inhabitants, though it might accommodate without incon- 
venience a slightly more dense population in certain areas. 
Therefore the view that, as tilings are, Africa could be 
used as an outlet for the surplus population of other con- 
tinents has no foimdation. If Africa is to support a much 
larger population, the whole scheme of African life must 
be transformed. 



CHAPTER XXI 

NON-EUROPEANS AND MIGRATION 

It emerged from the last chapter that there are some 
under-developed non-Europeaa countries which are often 
regarded as offering scope for immigration, while the non- 
European countries, whose position was discussed in 
chapters XVIII and XIX, appear to be too densely peopled. 
A reference to the experience of Palestine in recent years, 
that is of a non-European country into which heavy 
immigration is taking place, is a useful introduction to the 
problems of migration as they affect non-Europeans. But 
that does not exhaust the interest of recent events in 
Palestine, for they also illustrate in a striking fashion some 
of the matters to which attention was paid in earlier 
chapters. 

FIGURE 59 


The Growth of Population in Palestine: igig to ig34 
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82 
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99 
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1,033 

1934 

807 

68-9 

254 

21-7 

110 

9.4 

1,171 


Fig. 59 shows the growth of the population of Palestine 
since 1919; the totals for 1922 and 193^ from the 
censuses of those years while those for 1919 ^934 

merely estimates. Increase of population has been very 
rapid ; the average annual rate of increase was about 4-5 
per cent, dtiring the whole period, but was higher for the 
later than for the earlier years of the period. Immigration 
has accounted in large part for the increase of the Jewish 
section of the poptilation, though the Arabs have also 
received some reinforcement from this source. Both Jews 
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and Arabs, however, exhibit a large surplus of births over 
deaths as is evident from Fig. 6 o. 

The natural increase of both Jews and Arabs is in the 
neighbourhood of 20 per 1,000. The Jews have a birth- 
rate which is high compared with European birth-rates, 

FIGURE 60 


Birth-rates and Death-rates in Palestine: ig2'j to ig34 



and a markedly low death-rate. To a considerable extent 
this is due to the peculiar age composition of the Jewish 
population. Persons of child-bearing age form a very high 
* proportion among the Palestinian Jews, while old people 
are scarce, as is always the case among recent immigrants. 
In most countries the Jewish birth-rate is related to the 
birth-rate of the people among whom they are living ; it is, 
generally speaking, high in eastern Europe and low in 
western Europe. But it is an almost invariable rule that 
the Jewish birth-rate is lower than the surrounding birth- 
rate. Ruppin has collected statistics for sixteen different 
countries and five large cities; in every case, with the 
exception of New York, the birth-rate of the Jews is lower, 
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and in most cases much lower, than that of the non-Jews. 
Thus Ruppin gives the birth-rate for Jews in Poland in 
1929 as 20-0 per 1,000, and for non-Jews as 31-1 per 1,000. 
Since we have found that the small size of the family con- 
stitutes a very serious problem in many European coun- 
tries, it is clear the size of the '•family is a matter of the 
utmost gravity for the Jews ; for it is hardly too much to 
say that, if Ruppin’s figures are correct, the extinction of 
the Jews is in sight. 

Other important conclusions are suggested by a study 
of the Jewish birth-rate. In the first place, it tends to con- 
firm the conclusion, at which we arrived in Chapter VII, 
that the fall in the birth-rate was due to birth-control. We 
know that orthodox Jews are permitted to employ contra- 
ceptive methods after two children have been bom, and 
that many Jews are no longer orthodox and therefore are 
not tmder the obligation to raise even this small number 
of children. We also know that Jews have stronger motives 
than non-Jews for limiting their families. There is per- 
secution and the fear of persecution ; in addition, Jews are 
more careful about their children and in general more 
calculating and far-sighted than others. Since it is easier 
to do well for one or two children than for three or four, 
and easier to assure the future of one child than of many, 
the explanation of the peculiarities of the Jewish birth-rate 
as due to birth-control offers no difficulties, whereas it 
seems quite impossible to explain the facts in any other 
way. In the second place, although the high Jewish birth- 
rate in Palestine is largely due to the favourable age com- 
position of the population, it is almost certain that Jewish 
fertility in Palestine is higher than Jewish fertility in the 
countries whence the immigrants came. To prove this, 
we should have to calculate specific fertility rates for Jews 
in Poland and for Polish Jews in Palestine and similarly 
for other groups of Jews ; but there are no materials for 
making the calculation. If it is true, as seems likely, that 
Tpwiqb fprtilitv in Palestine is hivher than Jewish fertilitv 
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elsewhere, it must be because Palestinian Jews limit their 
families less than other Jews. This may well be so, since 
in Palestine they are co-operating in an endeavour which 
gives them hope and confidence ; moreover, their aim is to 
repeople their former home. Those who are concerned 
about the fall of the birth-rate in this and certain other 
countries may perhaps discern a lesson in this fact and 
conclude that, if the reproduction rate is to become a 
replacement rate, people must be brought deliberately to 
foimd families as a contribution to a society in whose 
future they have confidence and in whose ideals they find 
inspiration. 

The vital statistics of the Palestinian Arabs also illus- 
trate problems which were discussed in earlier chapters. 
We have no statistics for Palestine when it was xmder 
Turkish rule, but it is plain that, while the population may 
have fluctuated, the fluctuations cancelled out; for there 
is no evidence that the population increased or diminished 
during the last two centuries. Then under European 
supervision a dramatic change took place, and a wide gap 
was established between the birth- and death-rates. It is 
another example of the result of substituting order and 
security for misrule or lack of rule. While this is clear, it 
is not easy to discover the mechanism whereby the gap 
between the rates came into existence. Has the birth-rate 
risen since the Turks departed? Some observers believe 
this to have been the case and point to the former con- 
scription for the army of young men who were drafted to 
remote parts of the TurHsh empire. But the effect of a 
system of this kind upon vital statistics is commonly much 
over-estimated ; while its abolition may have been followed 
by some rise, it cannot have occasioned a large rise, in the 
birth-rate. It is far more likely that the death-rate has 
fallen. Medical and sanitary progress, so far as it affects 
the personal habits and customs, has made little headway 
among the Palestinian Arabs as yet, and caimot account for 
any considerable fall in the death-rate . But general admini- 
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strative measures, in the region of quarantine for example, 
have been designed in the light of modem knowledge and 
have been adequately carried out. Measures of this kind 
can be enforced almost overnight, whereas those which 
require changes in social organization and habits can only 
come about slowly. Therefore we can find in these admini- 
strative changes, brought about by the British occupation 
of Palestine, what is in any case a tenable explanation of 
the natural increase of population among the Arabs. 

Recent events in Palestine, however, have been intro- 
duced in this chapter, not because they illustrate matters 
already discussed, but on accoimt of the light which they 
throw upon a matter which awaits discussion, namely, the 
opportunities which an xmder-developed, but not an 
imder-populated, country offers to immigrants. For this 
description was tme of Palestine; under the system of 
agriculture, as practised by the Arabs, the country was 
patently under-developed, but was not, so far as we can 
tell, under-populated. That is to say, there is no reason to 
suppose that, so long as their mode of life remained un- 
changed, the Arabs would have been better off if the 
country had been more densely peopled. In 1919 the 
density was about 78 per square mile. It is now over 130 
per square mile, and there are about a quarter of a million 
more Arabs and 200,000 more Jews than in 1919. Is this 
to be taken as showing that under-developed countries, 
such as Palestine, can be made to accommodate within a 
few years much larger numbers with benefit both to the 
original inhabitants and to the new-comers ? 

When attempting to answer this question it must be 
remembered that tiiere is much uncertainty about many 
matters concerning which information is required. Wholly 
contradictory statements are made and maintained in the 
course of the chronic Jewish- Arab controversy, and the 
accuracy of almost every official figure is challenged by 
one or other side. The more important facts appear to be 
as follows. Palestine (that is Palestine tmder the mandate 
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and not biblical Palestine) is a small country; it covers 
about 10,000 square miles and is therefore smaller than 
Wales. Between 1,350,000 and 1,500,000 acres are said to 
be cultivated; of the cultivated area 335,000 acres are 
owned by Jews. About 50,000 Jews, that is approximately 
20 per cent, of the Jewish-population, are engaged in agri- 
culture. The Pica (the Palestine Jewish Colonization 
Association) owns about 125,000 acres and the J.N.F. 
(Jewish National Fimd) owns about 80,000 acres. The 
J.N.F. never sells land and only leases it to Jews who 
undertake to cultivate it with their own hands. Therefore 
some of the Jewish-owned land is entirely withdrawn from 
the Arabs, but on the remainder Arabs may find some 
employment. Though the cultivated area has been ex- 
tended since 1919, there is now an Arab population, larger 
by 250,000, with less cultivated land than before 1919 at 
its disposal. There are undoubtedly a number of landless 
Arabs, who have been rendered landless by the change in 
Ownership; but their number is a subject of acute con- 
troversy. 

It is often alleged that, owing to the changes in land 
ownership, the Arabs have suffered. It is difficult to dis- 
cover the truth because at the present time there is abun- 
dant prosperity on account of the import of capital and its 
expenditure on constructional works in connexion with 
which considerable employment is created for Arabs. 
The problem is whether, when this abnormal period has 
passed, the Arabs will be better or worse off than before, 
whether, that is to say, an under-developed coimtry can 
be exploited swiftly enough to give a rapidly increasing 
population at least as good a living as under previous con- 
ditions. It must be remembered that this experiment is 
being conducted under most exceptionally favourable cir- 
cumstances. First, though less than a million and a half 
acres are now cultivated, no authority puts the cultivable 
area at less than 3 million acres, and some authorities put 
it much higher. These areas were left uncultivated by the 
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Arabs because they did not possess the financial and 
technical resources which are necessary either to irrigate 
the waterless but potentially very fertile areas in the Beer- 
sheba region or to drain the marshes and swamps such as 
are found in the valley of Huleh. Secondly, given suffi- 
cient capital, there are large possibilities, partly in process 
of realization, of developing hydro-electric power and 
with it chemical and light industries. In other words, 
given enough capital, technical ability, and enterprise, 
there are unusual opportunities for creating new employ- 
ment on the land and in industry. Thirdly, the immi- 
grants, though culturally very distinct from the Arabs, are 
apparently not dissimilar genetically; in any case, the two 
peoples are not separated by easily observable physical 
differences. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, the success of the experiment is in doubt. 
The Arabs, hitherto a purely agricultural and pastoral 
people, are increasing rapidly and have lost land. In order 
to maintain their standard of living they must either make 
their use of land more intensive or find employment in 
Jewish enterprises. The extent to which Jewish enterprise 
will be able to afford employment for Arabs must remain 
uncertain for some time to come. There is ample scope 
for more intensive use of land by the Arabs, and, as any 
visitor to Palestine can see, Arabs whose farms adjoin 
Jewish farms are beginning to copy the intensive methods 
employed on the latter. But in view of the conservatism 
of farmers everywhere, and especially in the East, intensi- 
fication of cultivation must be a slow process. As to the 
Jews, it is doubtful whether, if heavy immigration con- 
tinues, 20 per cent, of them can continue as at present on 
the land ; for to find land for 20 per cent, of a rapidly grow- 
ing figure means a continual enlargement of land in Jewish 
ownership. The processes of land reclamation and irriga- 
tion can be continued for a very long time, but they take 
time and it will be difficult to continue to accommodate 
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20 per cent, of the Jewish population in agriculture. This 
means that 8o per cent, of the Jews at least must always 
find occupations otherwise than in farming, and no one 
can say with any degree of confidence that so large an 
amount of non-agricultural employment can be created. 

The other favourable feature of the Palestinian experi- 
ment is the absence of obvious physical differences between 
Arabs and Jews. There are religious and cultural differ- 
ences, but they are not accompanied and enhanced by 
differences in pigmentation and other physical features. 
Nevertheless, tension between the two peoples is acute, 
and there have already been serious conflicts. There is as 
yet no sign whatever of any growth of understanding one 
of the other, and there remains the possibility of further 
conflict which might make it impossible to continue with 
those industrial and agricultural projects which alone can 
make the experiment a success. In short, although this 
experiment is being conducted imder very favourable 
circumstances, it is not yet clear that Palestine can accom- 
modate such rapidly growing mombers with benefit to all 
concerned. 

Let us consider what light events in Palestine throw 
upon the opportunities which other tmder-developed but 
not imder-populated countries offer to immigrants. The 
matter is sometimes discussed on the assumption that the 
coimtries which remain under-developed offer similar 
opportunities to those which were presented by North 
iionerica in 1500 and by Australia in 1800. But this is a 
complete misapprehension. In 1 500 there were apparently 
notimore than a million Indians in North America, 
that is one person to each six square miles. In Australia 
the density of population was even less. In Africa the 
density of population south of the Sahara is at least fifty 
times greater than in North America in 1500, and in those 
parts of Africa which are most usually spoken of in rela- 
tion to immigration, about a hxmdred times greater. North 
America, Australia, and the southern part of South 
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America were therefore virtually empty lands when Euro- 
pean immigration began. There are no similarly empty 
lands to-day, and there is no possibility of repeating in the 
under-developed countries of to-day the story of the 
colonization of North America and of Australia. 

The situation in the imder-*developed countries is in 
one respect like that in Palestine. If room is to be found 
for immigrants, it can only be provided by reclaiming land, 
by taking it from its present ovmers, or by creating new 
forms of employment. As to reclaiming land, it is very 
imusual to find any large proportion of land, as in Pales- 
tine, which is now quite imused and capable of being 
rendered fertile ; moreover, the cost of irrigation, drainage, 
clearance, or whatever may be required is very high. 
Opportunities of this kind are therefore limited, and can 
only be taken when an ample supply of capital is available. 
As a rule, therefore, the only practicable method is to take 
land now in use from its present owners with or without 
compensation. Unless expropriation, however accom- 
plished, goes very slowly, the natives will certainly suffer, 
because it will take a long time for them to learn how to 
use their remaining land more intensively. But, however 
land may be acquired for immigrants, it will give little 
emplo3nnaent for them unless they do the work of the fields 
themselves. If they merely employ the dispossessed 
natives, the number of immigrants occupied m super- 
vision will be negligible. But it is impossible to imagine 
that immigrants will permanently subject themselves to 
a self-denying ordinance and refuse to employ native 
labour. Indigenous native labour was not employed in 
Australia and North America because the natives could 
not or would not enter the European economic system, 
and it is noteworthy that the immigrants imported native 
labour from elsewhere in consequence. There has only 
been one case where imnaigrants have undertaken the 
work of the fields themselves when there were no natives 
to do it for them. That case is Palestine; but the Jewish 
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immigrants think of themselves as reoccupying their 
ancient home, and tmdertake the task in the fulfilment of 
an ideal. A parallel situation is not likely to arise else- 
where. 

So far as the creation of opportunities for the employ- 
ment of immigrants, otherwise than upon the land, is con- 
cerned, the situation varies greatly from one country to 
another. But it would appear that few of the under- 
developed countries offer as much scope in this direction 
as Palestine. Moreover, the same question arises in con- 
nexion with work in the factories as in connexion with 
work in the fields. It is certain that, except xmder the very 
rmusual circumstances which obtain in Palestine and are 
never likely to arise elsewhere, native labour will be 
employed in the factories, leaving very little scope for the 
employment of immigrants. In short, the possibilities of 
creating employment for immigrants in the countries 
which are now under-developed are very limited. It may 
be objected that we have discussed the matter on the 
assumption that the native inhabitants will be treated with 
more consideration than a realistic policy of expansion 
would permit. But even if a return was made to the ruth- 
less methods which prevailed three himdred years ago, it 
is hardly likely that a larger result would ultimately be 
achieved than vmder the milder methods which have been 
contemplated. For, wherever the native population was 
fairly dense, in Central America for example, natives still 
constitute a very large proportion of the population in 
spite of the methods employed against them. Further, 
even supposing that a territory, a portion of Abyssinia 
perhaps, is cleared of its native population, a reservoir of 
native labour will remain in adjacent territories, and it is 
certain that the immigrants who occupy the cleared land 
wiU sooner or later draw upon this reservoir for manual 
labour occupations and so leave for themselves only those 
relatively few positions which are of a supervisory nature. 
It has also to be remembered that, in almost every case in 
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which immigration into an tmder-developed country is 
discussed, it is a question of Europeans or Asiatics settling 
among peoples from whom they are physically differen- 
tiated. In Palestine there is at least the possibility of the 
development of a harmonious community because there 
are no permanent outward marks serving to remind the 
two sections of the population of their different origins. 
But, where there are such marks, grievances will not die 
out, and the stability of the new order of things will always 
be threatened by a recrudescence of ancient animosities. 

In connexion with this discussion it is of some interest 
to note that between the years 1923 and 1929 there was a 
net outward balance of migration from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland to the British Empire, excluding the 
Dominions, of i ,848 persons only. It must be remembered 
that during these years the people of this coxintry had free 
access to the Dominions and the advantage of a large 
American quota, and that in many parts of the colonial 
empire settlement on the land is impossible. But the 
colonial empire includes Kenya, Rhodesia, and other 
places where European settlement is possible and even 
encouraged, and it is a remarkable fact that the outward 
movement only averaged 264 persons a year. It does not 
seem, therefore, that the possession of under-developed 
countries by a European people offers much scope for 
emigration. 

The question is sometimes asked whether the inhabitants 
of under-developed coimtries have a right to the exclusive 
possession of territories of which they do not make full 
use. If there were to-day areas in the former condition of 
North America, that is to say areas of great potential 
population-carrying capacity and very thinly i^abited 
by peoples showing no indication to abandon their primi- 
tive mode of life, the question would be relevant. The 
ans wer would probably be that, so long as reasonable pro- 
vision could be made for the million natives of North 
America in some part of the area, the remainder of the 
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country should be developed by those able and willing to 
exploit it. But there are no such areas, and the question 
is of no practical importance. For the reasons given, 
existing under-developed countries offer very little scope 
for settlers from the densely peopled European and Asiatic 
regions. Even if we grarlt that the inhabitants of these 
countries should not be allowed to continue indefinitely 
to fail to exploit their possessions, the practical question 
is whether they should be taught to exploit them imder 
the mandate system or under the plantation system. For 
there are only three choices ; to leave the under-developed 
coimtries alone, to put the inhabitants to school but to 
leave them their possessions, or to take the land and employ 
the former owners as servants. There can be little doubt 
that in the interests of the inhabitants the second system 
is preferable. 

If the position of the imder-developed countries has 
been correctly stated, it follows that the only possible 
areas to which emigrants from the densely populated non- 
European countries can go are those which constitute 
Europe overseas. The present situation in these countries 
has been described, and the problems which arise have 
been discussed. A smnmary of what has been said will 
suffice. If we admit the validity of the view that the 
resomrces of all countries ought to be fully exploited, it 
follows the population of the European cormtries overseas 
should continue to grow for several decades at about the 
same speed as has obtained during the last half century. 
If these countries were willing to take part of the natural 
increase of south and east Europe, where there is con- 
gestion and where an xmwmited surplus of births over 
deaths will continue for some time to come, this speed 
could be maintained for some decades. But in view of the 
decline in fertility throughout the sphere of European 
civilization, it is doubtful whether these countries would 
be adequately peopled before the sources of migration 
dried up. 
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When discussing restriction of immigration we con- 
cluded that every country has a right and even a duty to 
act so as to attempt to ensure that the foundations of a 
harmonious community will be laid. When attempting 
to apply this principle we said that in the light of existing 
knowledge and experience it was wise not to attempt to 
build up a commimity by mixing the major groups of 
mankind. On these lines it is possible to make a case for 
the exclusion of Asiatics from the European oversea coun- 
tries. But if these coxmtiies do not become adequately 
peopled by Europeans, the choice will be between leaving 
them only partially exploited or experimenting with a 
mixture of peoples. 

If the position is put in this way it will no doubt appear 
to non-Europeans to do less than justice to their case. 
For the argument proceeds on the assumption that the 
mere chance, which led a handful of Europeans to settle 
in these vast areas before Asiatics appeared on the scene, 
should be allowed to govern the whole future history of 
these places. That is the essential weakness of the Euro- 
pean case. In further support of that case it may be said 
that, so long as the family remains unlimited among non- 
Europeans, emigration will not help to ease the difficulties 
which arise from over-population. There is much sub- 
stance in this point ; for it cannot be said that the policy of 
peopling the United States and the British Dominions 
exclusively from Europe increases the difficulties from 
which non-European cotmtries suffer on account of con- 
gestion of population. The only exception at present to 
this statement is Japan where births are coming under 
control. But if and when births become controlled in 
other Asiatic coimtries this consideration will no longer 
apply, and the case for excluding non-Europeans will rest 
entirely on the argument that in a country where the 
population is being recruited both from Europeans and 
^on-Europeans, no harmonious society can arise. 



CHAPTER XXII 
CONCLUSION 

At various times the population situation has been a 
matter of interest to peoples or at least to governments, 
and attempts have been made to influence the trend of 
population. The Greeks were anxious to keep numbers 
stationary, the Romans were concerned about the inferti- 
lity of the older families, and the governments of the 
national states, which arose in Europe as medieval condi- 
tions passed away, wanted the number of citizens to be 
as large as possible. The methods employed to increase 
population were intended to stimulate the birth-rate ; so 
far as we know they achieved nothing. It does not seem 
that those who desired an increase of population ever 
turned their attention to the more promising method of 
decreasing the death-rate. From time to time, and espe- 
cially during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
encouragement was given to groups and communities, 
such as the Huguenots, to immigrate and settle, and if 
such actions are included among the efforts to influence 
the course of population, something was occasionally 
accomplished. During the last century public policy was 
seldom directed to population. The reason is that increase 
of population was considered beneficial, and that, since 
numbers were growing, all seemed to be well. 

The population situation to-day is therefore not the 
result of policy adopted with the direct intention of in- 
fluencing numbers. It is the consequence of the whole 
story of social evolution. We may, however, pick out two 
strands in the story which are closely woven round the 
development of world population. The first is the aban- 
donment by all, except the primitive races, of the ancient 
small family system. Among non-European peoples, other 
than those who have retained their primitive culture, the 
family became unlimited, and still remains u nl imited. 
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But European peoples in recent times, after a lengthy 
experience of the unlimited family, have adopted the 
voluntary small family system. The second is the over- 
flow during the last three centuries of Europeans to coun- 
tries overseas, where, since these coimtries were virtually 
empty, they have established themselves. 

The importance to each country of the composition and 
size of its population needs no elaboration. But it may be 
of interest to attempt briefly to summarize the manner in 
which the population situation in a country may affect its 
attitude to other countries and may lead to making claims 
from them. We have in mind what are often called expan- 
sionist sentiments which give rise to expansionist policies. 
It is possible for such sentiments to arise when the popula- 
tion situation is not in view. Thus colonies may be wanted 
merely because of the prestige which they confer or be- 
cause of the access to raw materials which they provide. 
But as a rule population considerations play a part in Ae 
origin of these sentiments, and rapid growth of population 
is especially likely to generate them. Growth of population 
may or may not lead to over-population. Nevertheless, it is 
generally believed, in countries in which the population 
is increasing rapidly, that over-population, if not present, 
is threatened ; therefore growth of population is important 
whatever it may imply regarding the real condition of the 
country concerned. On the other hand, from the point of 
view of the countries upon whom claims are made, it is 
very important to ascertain the true condition of the country 
which claims the right to expand. For these countries may 
tgkft one view of a claim if there is over-population and 
another if there is not. 

A reference to the recent histories of France, Germany, 
and Italy may serve to illustrate the bearing of the popula- 
tion sitxiation upon expansionist sentiment and expansion- 
ist policy. Between 1880 and iqoo France pursued a mor e 
deliberate a nd more vigorou s expansio nist policy th^ 
Kas been foIKwedbyany other coxmtry in the last hundred 
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could pass into other countries were wide open, and the 
rate of increase was kept down to a low figure by loss of 
emigrants. Italy was not satisfied with the relief thus 
afforded, and attempts were made to secure colonies in 
which Italians could settle under the Italian flag. After 
the War signs of congestion became more evident. There 
was a rapid growth in expansionist sentiment. The closure 
of the channels by oversea countries through which the 
Italian emigrant stream had hitherto flowed provoked no 
resentment; indeed the Italians took steps to block these 
channels at their own end. The explanation is that the 
only policy which could satisfy the powerful Italian 
expansionist sentiment was the settlement of Italians in 
a greater Italy overseas. At the same time, in spite of the 
continuing increase of population, the Italian government 
took steps intended to arrest the fall in the birth-rate. 

The most obvious conclusion to be drawn from these 
stories is that considerations other than those relating to 
popxilation are often of great importance in the generation 
of expansionist sentiments. So far as population comes 
into view, the element in the population situation which 
is most likely to generate expansionist sentiment is a rapid 
rate of growth, and especially a more rapid rate of growth 
than that manifested by surrounding countries. A people 
conscious of rapid growth thinks of itself as unusually 
vigorous, and believes that it is destined, if not to inherit 
the earth, at least to inherit the territory of its less dynanuc 
neighbours. Colonies confer prestige; to obtain colonies 
gives the same kind of satisfaction in the international 
scene as the grant of a peerage in this coxmtry ; and coim- 
tries with growing populations desire that their increasing 
wealth and importance should be recognized in this 
fashion. In most cases, since it is believed that increase of 
population implies over-population, or at least the prospect 
of over-population, the possession of colonies is also 
desired as a means of relief. But colonies may be de- 
manded even if there is no anxiety about over-population, 
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present or future, as the examples of France in the last 
century and of Germany at the present time show; the 
German demand for colonies may be in part due to a 
desire for access to raw materials, but it is mainly due to 
a desire that her size, importance, and accomplishments, 
relative to those of other countries, should be recognized. 

It also emerges from a study of these stories that, so 
far as over-population is concerned, it is the belief that 
it exists or is threatened, and not its presence and conse- 
quences, which is important in the generation of ex- 
pansionist sentiment. Italy may have been somewhat 
over-populated, but Germany was not, when expansionist 
sentiment attained its great height, though in each country 
there was much talk about over-population. Indeed, a 
serious degree of over-population is hardly compatible 
with expansionist sentiment, for it implies internal weak- 
ness in the presence of which a people can scarcely picture 
itself as destined to extend its frontiers. In relation to the 
growth of expansionist sentiment, so far as it is prompted 
by the population sentiment, it is difficult to lay too much 
emphasis upon the importance of relative rates of growth; 
a study of the changing sentiments of the more important 
countries of the world towards one another and towards 
less prominent coimtries during the last century will pro- 
vide ample confirmation of this statement. But, when we 
pass to consider the justice of the claims for expansion 
which are put forward, the question whether or not the 
country making such a claim is over-populated assumes 
importance. We may remember in this connexion that 
those countries which are over-populated cannot be held 
to be blameworthy, since the present population situation 
is not the result of policies directly designed to influence 
the course of population. 

If we confine the discussion to changes which are pos- 
sible in the near future, we must assume that the countries 
of North and South America and the British Dominions 
will continue to retain their independence, and, however 
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much the composition of their populations may alter, will 
not pass tmder the flag of some other country. It follows 
that the only possible territorial changes are those which 
concern areas which are now administered as colonies or 
imder mandates. If the argument put forward in the last ' 
chapter is valid, these areas, which alone can be transferred 
to another flag, offer very limited opportunities for settle- 
ment, so limited in fact that migration to them from an 
over-pop\ilated country of any size could not be on a scale 
which would afford any appreciable relief. This does not 
dispose of the case for considering such changes, because 
it may be that certain countries deserve to shoulder the 
responsibilities and to obtain the prestige which the pos- 
session of colonies gives, and also that only in this fashion 
can access to raw materials be justly apportioned. But 
these latter questions fall outside the scope of this book. 
Nevertheless, it may be urged here that, whatever may be 
the case for transfer on the grounds of prestige and raw 
materials, there is an additional argument for transfer of 
this kind. Many expanding cotmtries, though they are 
mistaken, think themselves to be over-populated, and 
therefore a failure to find room for settlement in such 
colonies as they might obtain would do no harm, whereas 
the mere possession of colonies would provide a cure for 
the psychological troubles which do arise from the popula- 
tion situation. 

It follows that only migration to the United States, 
the British Dominions, and South America can provide' 
opportunity for the movement of substantial numbers.) 
If a country suffering from over-population has oppor- 
tunities for emigration to these countries and refuses to 
take them, no effective remedy for the trouble can be 
suggested. Italy, however, is the only country in this 
position which is unwilling to avail itself of this avenue 
of escape from its diflaculties. Other countries, Poland for 
instance, show no such disinclination, and Japan has en-. 
couraged and even given financial assistance to emigration} 
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to South America. We must therefore ask under what 
circumstances, if any, permission to enter these developing 
countries can rightly be refused. When discussing under- 
developed countries we suggested that world opinion will 
probably not admit the right of the inhabitants of any of 
these countries to continue indefinitely to fail fully to 
exploit them. The same principle must be applied to 
those countries which are only partially developed. There 
is clear evidence that these partially developed countries 
will not become adequately peopled by surplus of births 
over deaths. Therefore it will probably be generally held 
that complete prohibition upon entry into these countries 
for the purpose of settlement cannot be justified. On the 
other hand, it is admitted that restriction and even exclu- 
sion may be practised under certain circumstances which 
have already been discussed. It remains to ask whether 
there are any other circumstances relating to the cotmtries 
claiming the right of admittance which are relevant to the 
questions of exclusion and restriction. It has been pointed 
out that a country, where births are unrestricted, will not 
experience any relief from emigration. Following up this 
line of thought it is sometimes said that the claim of an 
over-populated country for consideration is only valid 
when it is making efforts to control numbers. If by this 
it is meant that the government should conduct propa- 
ganda m favour of birth-control, it is smrely too much to 
ask. The evidence is that, once the small family system 
has gained a hold, it continues to spread. Evidence of a 
definite fall in fertility is enough to show that numbers are 
coming under control. All that it is legitimate to demand 
is that the government of an over-populated country 
should not hinder the spread of birth-control and attempt 
, to arrest the faU in fertility. But this is precisely what the 
government of one over-populated coimtry, namely Italy, 
is attempting to do. The claim of Italy is obviously 
weakaaed on this account. 

It win probably be held that Italian population policy 
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not only puts her out of court when she presents her claim 
but is foolish on other grounds ; for it would appear that 
she is attempting to magnify or at least to prolong the 
evils from which she is suffering. But there is perhaps 
something to be said for the Itahan policy of attempting 
to stimulate the birth-rate which does not appear at first 
sight. In Chapter XVII the problem of the voluntary 
small family was examined. We found reason to believe 
that, once the volimtary small family habit has gained a 
foothold, the size of family is likely, if not certain, in time 
to become so small that the reproduction rate will fall 
bel6w replacement rate, and that, when this has happened, 
the restoration of a replacement rate proves to be an 
exceedingly difiicult and obstinate problem. It would 
appear that this has not escaped the observation of Signor 
Mussolini. 

‘My conviction is that,’ he is reported to have said, ‘even if the 
laws [i.e. Italian population measures] were shown to be of no 
avail, it is necessary to try them, just as all sorts of medicines are 
tried when, and more especially when, the case is a desperate one. 

. . . But I think that our population measures, negative and positive, 
may prevent or retard the decline, provided the social organism to 
which they are applied is still capable of reaction.’ 

The Italian case might be put as follows. Italy is not in 
the position of an Asiatic country with an unlimited birth- 
rate. Family limitation has come, and come to stay. Ex- 
perience shows that the difficulty is to prevent excessive 
limi tation. Unless something is done the Italian repro- 
duction rate will fall below replacement rate. This is very 
undesirable, and it is not too early to apply measures 
which are most unlikely to be so successful as to raise the 
birth-rate, but which may prevent its rapid decline to a 
very low level. If there is truth in the conclusions reached 
in Chapter XVII, there is something to be said in justi- 
fication of Italian population policy stated in this way. 
Nevertheless, it is scarcely likely that Italian claims for 
expansion will be heard with much sympathy so long as 
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the government appears to be engaged in a campaign to 
increase the difficulties which it asks that other nations 
should assist to solve. 

The upshot of this discussion is to suggest the follow- 
ing conclusions. When expansionist sentiment takes its 
origin in rapid population growth which is not accom- 
panied by over-population, though popular opinion may 
hold that over-population is present or is threatened, the 
difficulty may be eased by territorial readjustment of 
tmder-developed countries. For the basis of the trouble 
is psychological. But when there is over-population the 
only possibility of easing the situation is to permit migra- 
tion to the developing countries, though, since there are 
likely to be psychological troubles as well, colonial read- 
justment may have a part to play. It may be said that it is 
impossible to contemplate continual juggling with colonial 
possessions. That is obviously true, but it is beyond the 
scope of this discussion to inquire whether all imder- 
developed coimtries could be held under mandates and if 
so how far this would solve the problem. 

It remains only to say that, though the present popula- 
tion situation is not the result of population policies, 
attempts will soon everywhere be made to control the 
trend of population. Since the population policies of 
Germany and Italy have attracted much attention, it is 
sometimes thought that action of this kind is especially 
associated with authoritarian regimes. But there are two 
other countries with population policies, France and Bel- 
gium, and they are democracies. Swedish opinion is also 
profoundly disturbed by the trend of fertility; measures 
are under discussion, and the adoption of a definite policy 
is only a matter of time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, when introducing the 
Budget last year, used the following words : 

‘I must say that .Llnolwq>oa> the cianfijjisjal iHminution of the 
birth-rate in this country with co^ d^yahle Apprehe nsion. At the 
present time it may seem that we have here a larger population 
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than we are able to support in England. At the same time we know 
the difficulty which the Dominions find in accommodating a larger 
population when they themselves are troubled with unemployment. 
But I have a feeling that the time will not be far distant when that 
position will be reversed, when the countries of the British Empire 
will be cr3ring out for more citizens of the right breed and when we 
in this country will not be able to supply the demand. I think that 
if to-day we can give even a little help to those who are carrying on 
the race, the money will not be wasted.’ 

The Chancellor accompanied these remarks with the 
announcement that he proposed to modify both the per- 
son^ allowance of a married tax-payer and the children’s 
allowances. There is little doubt that in time to come 
these measures will be regarded as marking the beginning 
of the formulation of a population policy for Great Britain. 
But in order to construct a policy the relevant facts must 
be assembled and analysed, and this book has been written 
in the hope that it will be of some use for this purpose. 
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NOTE ON OVER-POPULATION 

The discussion oi over-population in the text is in very 
general terms. It was thought that it would be confusing 
to enter upon a technical ^scussion of the meaning of the 
word, to examine in detail the tests which have been pm- 
posed in order to discover the existence of over-popul?i- 
tion, and then to say that these tests are in most cases 
inconclusive. But a very brief summary in more exact 
terms may be made in order to indicate what lies behind 
the remarks in the text. 

. The statement that, with reference to any given 
area, the optimum population is that population which 

f reduces maximum economic welfare is unexceptionable. 

laximum economic welfare is not necessarily the same as 
‘maximum real income per head ; but for practical purposes 
they may be taken as equivalent. Over-population exists 
when numbers exceed the optimum, and under-popula- 
tion when they fall below it : in either case real income per 
head is less than it would be if the optimum prevailed. 

2. The ^igenciea which govern ^e optimum may be 
grouped under three heads: (a) the natural resources of 
Sie area, (b) the constitution, natural endowment, and 
acquired skill, knowledge, and habits of the inhabitants, 
and (c) the opportunities, internal and external, for eco- 
nomic activity. But a given kind of change, e.g. increase 
in skill, does not always shift the optimum in the same 
direction. 

3. Of the iiO'X the existence of over-popula-' 

tion which have been (proposed one only deserves careful 
consideration, n ap ^janvefflen^ in iacojne. Sup- 
posing that weT^e figures for population (= P) and for 
real income (= I) over a period, but that we do not know 
in what directi<Mi the optimum (== 0) is moving, we can 
infer nothing with certainty. Take Ae case of f* rising 
and of I rising, the case of many indtlstrial countries in the 
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last century. P may equal O throughout; if O is rising 
fast, under-population may be increasing; if O is fall- 
ing fast, under-population may be decreasing. There are 
other possibilities. 

4. In certain cases we can discern with some confidence 
in what direction O is moving.. Thus, in many industrial 
countries in the last century, of the three agencies govern- 
ing O mentioned above, while (a) was stable, (b) and (c) 
were tending on the balance to push O up. This cuts out 
certain otherwise possible interpretations of the case when 
P and I are both rising. But in the present century, and 
especially since the War, it is by no means clear in which 
direction O has moved. For, while (a) has been stable 
and (b) has risen, (c) has undergone violent and mostly 
deleterious changes. Thus, even if we possess figures for 
I in industrial countries in recent years, their interpreta- 
tion is very doubtful. But we can at any rate say that, if 
serious maladjustment has occurred in industrial coim- 
tries since the War, it has come about through shifts in O 
and not through movements of P. 

5. In other cases, those of self-supporting agricultural 
countries, we can infer that O has moved little, even in 
recent times. For, of the agencies governing O, none have 
changed much. This fact cuts out certain otherwise 
possible interpretations of recorded changes in P and I. 
The trouble is that we have seldom any trustworthy 
figures for I in such coxmtries, and can only base guesses 
at its recent movements on general observations. 

6. Lastly, while it is possible to infer from comparisons 
between two countries that P is farther from O in one 
than in the other, it is impossible on this basis to say 
whether P, in the country in which it is less maladjusted, 
is on a level with or some way from O. 
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